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FOREWORD 


The  Women  In  the  Array  Study  Group  was  established  in  January  1976  by  the 
DCSPER  as  an  ad  hoc  group  to  revalidate  the  Array's  program  for  women.  The 
charter  for  the  study  is  at  Appendix  A.  The  Group  consisted  of  three 
full  time  personnel  management  analysts  who  were  assisted  on  a part  time 
basis  by  personnel  managers  from  ODCSPER  and  MILPERCEN  within  their  areas 
of  expertise.  The  appreciation  of  the  Study  Group  is  expressed  to  the  many 
agencies  who  participated  in  the  preparation  of  the  report  to  include 
technical,  administrative  and  clerical  assistance. 
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CHAPTER  1 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


I.  PURPOSE 

The  Women  in  the  Army  Study  Group  was  directed  by  the  Deputy  Chief 

of  Staff  for  Personnel  to  accomplish  the  following  task; 

"To  revalidate  the  program  for  the  expanded  utilization  of 
women  In  the  Army  to  assure  that  It  provides  for  full  and 
effective  employment  and  is  consistent  with  the  current  and 
future  needs  of  the  Army." 

The  need  for  the  study  effort  became  evident  for  several  reasons.  One  of 
the  primary  ones  was  the  reports  from  the  field  Indicated  that  significant 
problems  were  developing  from  current  personnel  management  concepts  re- 
lating to  the  rapidly  expanding  women's  programs.  Another  reason  was  the 
need  to  update  the  methodology  for  establishing  strength  objectives. 

As  a final  point,  there  was  a need  to  isolate  the  key  areas  which  require 
study  or  data  development,  review  the  various  policy  decisions  made  during 
Che  past  three  years  In  light  of  current  data  and  experience,  and  Initiate 
new  or  revised  policies  resulting  from  the  analysis. 


II.  METHODOLOGY 

The  plan  for  the  study  effort  consisted  of  three  phases.  Phase  I was  an 
analysis  by  the  study  group  of  the  problem.  This  resulted  in  the 
identification  of  eleven  distinct  areas  for  review,  investigation, 
or  survey.  Responsibility  for  each  area  was  either  undertaken  by 
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the  study  group  or  farmed  out  to  appropriate  agencies  to  be  accomplished 
under  study  group  monltorship  (see  Appendix  A).  Approval  of  concept  papers 
initiated  Phase  II — the  research  effort.  During  this  period,  overall 
direction  was  maintained  through  the  medium  of  monthly  In-Procesas  Reviews. 
Phase  II  entailed  the  writing  and  staffing  of  separate  reports  on  each 
area  and  the  final  compilation  of  the  report  by  the  Study  Group.  During 
this  phase,  the  need  for  a methodology  for  determining  requirements  for 
non-prior  service  women  accessions  was  identified  and  this  task  was 
accomplished. 

III.  CONTENTS  OF  THE  REPORT 

The  report  consists  of  eleven  chapters — each  with  its  own  objective, 
discussion,  conclusions,  and  recommendations.  Consistency  In  the  basic 
approach  was  maintained  through  the  guidance  of  the  Study  Group.  The. 
primary  thrust  of  the  effort  concerns  women  in  the  Women's  Array  Corps 
as  this  was  the  target  for  the  expansion  plan.  Generally,  the  report 
reviews  worldwide  utilization  of  women  in  the  armies,  both  past  and 
present,  examines  the  technical  base  of  women's  programs  and  pertinent 
policies,  discusses  ongoing  efforts  in  the  training  field,  and  summarizes 
the  results  of  surveys  and  research  efforts. 


IV.  SYNOPSIS  OF  MAJOR  TASKS  (See  Annex  A) 


V.  SU>tMAKY 


Tlu>  Initial  tank  took  a look  at  worldwiHe  utilization  of  woman  in  armien 
of  major  industrial  nations.  The  results  revealed  that  no  country  studied 
uses  women  In  a direct  combat  role,  altliough  some  have  in  the  past.  The 
US  Army  lia.s  the  greatest  female  strength  and  a wider  range  of  job  opportunities 
than  any  other  country  considered.  There  is  a need  to  publicize  the  limited 
role  ot  women  in  other  armies  and  the  US  Army  leadersltip  in  this  area. 

In  the  area  of  programming,  a review  of  the  Women  Officer  Strength  Model  (WOSM) 
and  the  Women's  Enlisted  Expansion  Model  (V/EEM)  indicated  both  were  basically 
sound  approaches  to  establishing  female  skill  requirements.  However,  in 
establishing  strength  goals  both  programs  need  to  take  Into  consideration 
additional  management  information  currently  under  development  or  revision, 

This  includes  maximum  female  content  In  TOE  units,  dual  specialty  designation 
for  officers,  Enlisted  Force  Management  Plan  guidelines,  the  impact  of 
pregnancy/sole  parent  dependency  policies,  and  Military  Occupational 
Specialties  (MOS)  available  to  women. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  above,  several  Initiatives  are  ongoing  or  have 
been  completed.  As  part  of  the  study  effort,  a new  methodology  for  establishing 
non-prior  service  accession  requirements  for  enlisted  women  was  developed 
' capable  of  incorporating  personnel  policy  and  force  structure  considerations. 
Data  were  gathered  on  pregnancy/sole  parent  dependency  problems  and  this 
resulted  in  a recommendation  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
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the  policy  be  reestablished  In  which  the  Army  determined  the  disposition  of 
pregnant  servicewomen.  In  this  area,  a need  for  continuing  data  collection 
was  identified.  New  procedures  and  criteria,  including  both  combat  and 
management  considerat ion.s , were  recommended  for  the  closing  and  opening  of 
MOS  to  female  occupancy.  A revised  closure  list,  based  on  combat 
exclusion  and  management  considerations,  is  recommended.  The  Officers 
Dual  Specialty  Allocation  System  (ODSAS)  Model,  currently  nearing  completion, 
will  permit  analysis  of  male/female  career  interfaces.  As  a final  point, 
the  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  has  been 
tasked  to  validate  maximum  female  content  levels  recommended  by  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOG) . 

In  the  area  of  training,  women  officera  receive  training  on  a par  with 
males.  They  receive  the  same  basic  and  career  officer  courses  as  men  and 
can  compete  for  higher  level  schooling.  On  the  other  hand,  while  enlisted 
women  are  required  to  attain  the  same  level  of  .skill  performance  as  males, 
%they  do  not  receive  the  same  basic  entry  training.  In  order  to  remedy 
this,  TRADOC  is  conducting  a test  of  a common  core  Basic  Initial  Entry 
Training  program  in  September  1976.  (NOTE;  A similar  deficiency  in  units 
was  eliminated  In  June  1976  by  permitting  women  to  participate  in  all  weapons 
training  less  hand  grenades).  It  has  also  been  noted  in  the  field  that, 
in  some  Instances,  enlisted  women  were  unable  to  perform  in  the  full  range 
of  tasks  relating  to  their  jobs.  This  shortcoming  is  being  addressed  by 
TRADO*^  in  conjunction  with  the  Enlisted  Personnel  Management  System  (KPMS) 
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program  by  the  e.'itabllstimtnt  of  necesHary  standards  In  eacli  MOS . Measurement 
methods  will  then  be  developed  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  screen  potential 
accessions . 

A general  review  of  physiological  factors  relating  to  military  performance 
reveals  that  a clear  differential  exists  between  males  and  females  strongly 
in  favor  of  males.  This  is  a significant  point  which  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized when  considering  the  mllltarv  potential  of  women.  In  the 
psychological  and  sociological  area  it  was  found  that  only  limited  work 
had  been  done  in  the  context  of  military  situations  and  that  studies  are 
needed  on  primary  groups  and  on  the  effects  of  combat  stress  on  women. 

A survey  of  major  commanders  indicates  general  satisfaction  with  the 
performance  of  women  but  identifies  a need  to  set  minimum  physical  standards 
for  all  personnel  in  each  MOS.  They  view  the  current  pregnancy/sole  parent 
dependency  policies  as  having  a negative  effect  but  most  desire  more  data 
before  arriving  at  final  conclusions.  The  restriction  of  women  from 
Category  I units  is  considered  appropriate,  but  most  commanders  believe 
women  should  be  permitted  forward  of  the  brigade  rear  boundary  in  order 
to  perform  their  jobs. 

Surveys  of  Army  personnel  show  men  generally  favor  expanded  utilization  of 
women  but  are  much  more  conservative  than  women.  There  is  general 
opposition  to  the  utilization  of  women  in  the  direct  combat  role  (this 


Is  also  reflected  In  limited  samplings  of  the  civilian  community).  The 
belief  that  men  do  better  .jobs  than  women  is  so  wide  spread  that  it 
could  affect  actual  unit  capabilities.  The  need  for  additional  survey 
efforts  was  firmly  established. 

As  at)  overview,  several  conclusions  can  be  made.  First,  a considerable 
void  remains  with  regard  to  establishing  a sound  data  base  to  support  the 
decision  making  process.  It  is  apparent  that  attention  has  been  focused  ' 
on  this  problem  and  multiple  efforts  are  currently  ongoing  throughout 
the  Army  to  resolve  the  most  pressing  issues. 

Second,  the  basic  premise  on  which  Army  policy  is  founded — exclusion  of 
women  from  direct  combat  rolea--ia  a sound  one.  This  point  is  supported 
throughout  the  study.  It  is  clear  that  the  original  intent  of  Congress  and,  by 
extension,  the  intent  of  the  American  people,  was  that  women  perform 
in  n ombatant  roles.  The  opinion  of  the  Army's  most  experienced 
lead  support  this  position  as  do  surveys  of  Army  personnel  and 
of  the  civilian  community.  Exclusion  of  women  from  direct  combat 
is  also  Justified  by  the  physical  limitations  of  women  vis-a-vis  men  and 
it  is  probably  not  by  chance  that  other  armies  In  the  world  do  not  employ 
women  in  this  role.  This  finding  is  further  supported  by  the  recent  report 
of  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  which 
stated  that  the  prohibition  regarding  assignment  of  women  to  combat  roles 
should  continue.  The  Commission  also  aptly  summarized  the  consensus  of  the 
major  commanders  by  stating: 
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A major  concern  reRarcllng  t.heir  utilization  Is  the  impact 
o£  military  women  on  the  ability  of  the  armed  forces  to  carry 
out  their  missions.  Optimum  utilization  of  women  in  a way 
that  will  not  adversely  affect  mission  capability  is  the  ob- 
jective, rather  than  maximum  assignment  of  women  to  all  areas. 

Third,  it  is  felt  that  while  there  is  considerable  work  left  to  do,  the 

Array  is  on  the  right  track.  The  current  plan  for  women  is  acceptable 

and  will  not  lead  to  an  organlxatlon  which  will  be  ineffective  in  time 

of  war.  Tlie  initiatives  recommended  in  the  study  will  provide  direction 

to  the.  Army's  efforts  for  continued  refinement  of  the  program  for  utilization 

of  women  in  the  Army. 
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ANNKX  A 


SYNOPSIS  OF  MAJOR  TASKS 

A . Utlllzatloli  of  \-lomen  In  Annies;  Past  and  Present  (Chapter  2) 

Problem.  To  review  the  historical  basis  for  women's  use  In  armies  in 
peace  and  in  war  and  to  describe  that  use. 

Discussion . No  nation  encountered  in  this  study  uses  women  in  a direct 
combat  role,  although  some  have  in  the  past.  This  is  attributed  to 
tradition  as  well  as  practical  reasons  related  to  physiology  and  privacy 
between  the  sexes. 

Conclusions . The  US  Army  has  greater  female  strength  and  a wider  range 
of  Job  opportunities  for  women  than  any  of  the  other  countries  studied.  The 
will  of  Congress  nas  beer.  Interpreted  as  restricting  women  from  combat 
roles;  however,  the  term  combat  has  been  ill-defined. 

Recommendations . 

That  a more  precise  deflntion  of  the  term  combat  be  developed  for  application 
in  defining,  refining  the  role  of  women  in  the  Army. 

That  the  Array  make  the  internal  and  external  public  aware  of  its  rationale 
for  continued  exclusion  from  a direct  combat  role,  i.e.,  it  is  a 
national  policy  as  evidenced  by  the  views  of  Congress  during  various  hearings 
on  bills  affecting  the  WAC  and  its  predecessor  organization,  the  WAAC. 

B.  Review  of  WEEM  Model  (Chapter  3) 

Problem.  To  review  and  revalidate  Women's  Enlisted  Expansion  Model  (WEEM). 
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Mscunslon . WEEM  determines,  for  tlie  purpose  of  recruitment,  the  maximum 


number  of  females  possible  tor  eacli  MOS  consistent  with  total  active  Army  strength 
authorizations  and  male  combat  requirements.  Available  women  positions 
identified  by  this  process  are  phased  to  the  entry  level  MOS  and  tralninf; 
requirements  computed  manually  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  total-  requirements 
for  each  MOS . 

Conclusions . WEEM  uses  legally  defensible  operational  criteria  and 
provides  a time-phased,  viable  career  for  women.  The  computation 
of  female  training  requirements  can  be  automated  by  the  application 
of  the  Personnel  Inventory  Analysis  (PIA  II)  System. 

Recommendations . 

That  WEEM  continue  to  establish  the  maximum  female  content  by  MOS  and 
grade  to  assure  a balanced  dlsi.ribution  of  the  female  force  within 
the  guidelines  established  by  Department  of  the  Army. 

That  entry  level  training  requirements  be  computed  by  the  Personnel 
Inventory  Analysis  (PIA  II)  System  as  soon  as  PIA  II  is  operational  at  the 
3-dlgit  MOS  and  grade  level. 

C . Review  of  MOS  Open/Closed  to  Women  (Chapter  A) 

Problem.  To  review  and  revalidate  MOS  open  and  closed  to  enlisted 
women  to  insure  that  legally  supportable  operational  criteria  are 
used  in  the  decision  process  and  that  the  results  are  valid  ,1ob  positions 
for  women  In  consonance  with  the  needs  of  the  Array. 
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DIhcu.s.s  Ion  ■ Based  on  national  policy  restricting  tlie  use  of  women 


in  the  combat  role,  the  Army  has  Implemented  policies  precluding 
the  assignment  of  women  servlcemembers  to  combat  units  and  combat/ 
close  combat  support  skills.  Aside  from  skills  closed  due  to  national 
policy,  there  are  other  skills  In  which  the  Army  cannot  offer  women 
a viable  career  for  various  reasons  such  as  career  progression  and 
maintaining  a rotation  base. 

Conclusions . That  all  MOS  should  be  reviewed  to  determine  If  they  should 
be  closed  due  to  national  policy  or  for  management  considerations,  and  that 
this  list  of  closed  MOS  should  be  reviewed  on  a regular  basis. 

That  reasons  for  closure  of  MOS  to  female  occupancy  must  be  clearly  stated 
for  each  closed  MOS  and  that  the  list  of  closed  MOS  be  published  in 
appropriate  publications. 

That  the  criteria  for  closing  MOS  to  female  occupancy  require  clarification. 
Recommendations . 

Criteria  for  closure  of  MOS  to  female  occupancy  be  established  as 
follows : 

- Permanent  closure  due  to  national  policy: 

— Skills  designed  for  direct  Involvement  in  combat  or  making  a direct 
contribution  to  the  act  of  inflicting  casualties  or  equipment  damage  on  the 
enemy , 
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— Skills  designed  primarily  for  utilization  In  areas  where  close 
combat  operations  would  occur. 

- Temporary  closure  for  management  reasons — any  skill  in  which  women 
cannot  be  afforded  a manageable  and  viable  career. 

• \ 

MILPERCEN,  in  coordination  with  the  Army  staff  and  TRADOC,  will  determine 
which  skills  should  be  opened/cloaed  to  female  occupancy.  This  will  be 
done  on  a semi-annual  basis. 

Those  skills  closed  permanently  should  be  published  in  Chapter  4,  AR  611-201, 
and  the  skills  closed  for  management  purposes  should  be  published  and  dis- 
seminated, as  necessary,  lo  accomplish  management  functions. 

D . Methodology  for  a Parametric  Approach  to  Determining  Non-Prior  Service 
Accessions  for  Enlisted  Women  (Chapter  5) 

Problem.  To  develop  a system  capable  of  establishing  the  female  non-prior 
service  (NPS)  annual  accession  requirement  baaed  on  personnel  policy  and 
force  structure  considerations. 

Discussion . The  proposed  system  accepts  the  following  Inputs:  WEEM/PIA 

output,  authorization  data,  combat  exclusion  policy,  reenlistment  and 
promotion  policies,  deployment  policies,  total  trained  female  requirements, 
the  Enlisted  Force  Management  Plan,  and  policies  regarding  maximum  female 
content  in  types  of  units.  The  system  outputs  annual  female  accession 
requirements . 
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Conriustons . The  proposed  system  Is  parametric  In  nature  and  can  readily 
be  adapted  to  reflect  changes  in  management  policies  or  force  structure. 

The  validity  of  the  variables  used  in  the  parametric  analysis  has  not 
been  completely  established  especially  with  regard  to  unit  ceilings  (both 
TOE  and  TDA) , reenlistment  and  promotion  policies,  and  readiness  and  deploy- 
ability considerations. 

Recommendations . 

That  the  parametric  system  outlined  above  be  used  to  establish  the  NFS 
female  accessions  required  and  as  an  analytical  tool  for  examining  the 
probable  Inpact  of  changes  in  management  policies  or  force  structure. 

That  efforts  to  validate  input  variables  be  expedited. 

E.  Review  of  Women  Officer  Policies  and  Programs  (Cliapter  6) 

Problem.  To  review  and  revalidate  women  officer  policies  and  programs 
dealing  with  requirements,  branching  and  training  to  insure  that  legally 
defensible  criteria  are  used  in  the  decision  process  and  that  the  results 
are  viable  and  manageable  careers  for  women  in  consonance  with  the  needs 
of  the  Army. 

Discussion . 

The  Women  Officer  Strength  Model  (WOSM)  is  utilized  to  establish  the 
number  of  women  officers  the  Army  can  use.  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC)  has  recommended  TOE  unit  maximum  female  officer  content  and  this  is 
being  reviewed  by  the  major  commands  (MACOM)  and  will  be  validated  by 
the  Army  Research  Institute. 
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Training  has  been  reviewed  to  Insure  equltabillty , 

Conclusions . The  WOSM  applies  Army  policy  in  a legally  defensible  methodology 
to  determine  the  women  officer  content  for  the  Army. 

Arm>  training  Is  designed  to  provide  the  same  background  and  education  for 
men  and  women  officers. 

Recommendations . 

Continue  to  use  WOSM  to  analyze  Army  force  structure  to  establish  permissible 
women  officer  content. 

Review  and  revise  the  Army  women  officer  program  as  part  of  the  Planning, 
Programming  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  as  changes  occur  In  force 
structure,  loss  projections,  and  availability  of  potential  women  officers. 

Continue  to  Insure  that  men  and  women  officers  have  the  same  training  and 
assignment  opportunities  consistent  with  Army  policy  of  no  direct  combat 
roles  for  women. 

F.  Review  of  Pregnancy /Sole  Parent  Dependency  Policies  (Chapter  7) 

Problem.  To  determine  the  impact  of  pregnancy /sole  parent  dependency 
policies. 

Discussion.  Pregnant  women  are  causing  difficulties  In  the  effective 
conduct  of  unit  training  because  of  their  limited  ability  to  participate  in 
field  training.  The  loss  of  women  due  to  pregnancy /parenthood  is  normally 
on  a short  notice  basis  and  as  such  leaves  Insufficient  lead  time  to 
requisition  replacements.  These  short  notice  losses  are  creating  unit 


deployability  and  readiness  problems.  Based  on  data  covering  the  period 
June  1975  through  May  1976,  the  Army  can  expect  to  have  at  least  2100 
women  (based  on  a total  force,  enlisted  and  officer,  of  55,000)  in  a 
non-deployable  status  because  of  pregnancy  and  the  effective  service  of 
nearly  900  will  be  lost  as  a result  of  full-term  pregnancy.  Approximately 
40%  of  the  women  who  give  birth  leave  the  service  after  the  birth  or 
postnatal  leave. 

Conclusions . The  greatest  impact  of  the  current  pregnancy  separation 
policy  Is  on  readiness,  deployability  and  mission  accomplishment.  The 
adverse  effects  of  the  current  policy  strongly  support  returning  the 
retention  option  to  the  Army.  Data  collection  efforts  must  be  Improved 
with  regard  to  pregnancy  and  sole  parenthood  cases. 

Recommendations . 

The  Army  continue  Its  efforts  to  reverse  the  current  DOD  pregnancy 
separation  policy. 

Parameters  b«  developed  for  use  In  reviewing  individual  requests  for 
retention  in  the  event  the  current  pregnancy  separation  policy  Is 
reversed. 

Improved  data  collection  procedures  be  established  for  both  pregnancy 
and  sole  parent  cases;  chat  this  data  be  reviewed  on  a regular  basis 
Co  determine  the  need  for  policy  changes. 
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Review  of  Has! c TrjilnJ.n^  arul  Special  I'ralnlnR  (Chapter  8) 

Problem.  Review  Basic  Training  (BT)  and  special  training  programs  to 
validate  policies  with  regard  to  women. 

riscussion.  Current  Army  policies  require  the  same  level  of  performance 
from  females  as  from  males  to  include  MOS  and  unit  duties.  However,  women 
! do  not  rece.lve  the  same  basic  entry  training  and  presently  are  restricted 

J from  participating  in  Ranger  training. 

Conclusion.  Basic  entry  training  for  women  does  not  teach  them  the  essential 
combat  skills  for  fuH  participation  in  Category  II/III  units.  The  Basic 
Initial  Entry  Training  (BIET)  teat,  scheduled  for  September  1976  by 
I*  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  will  provide  insights  on  a revised  program, 

i;  Current  policies  on  special  training  (Ranger,  mountain,  cold  weather,  jungle' 

warfare,  Recondo,  airborne)  which  restrict  women  only  from  Ranger  training 
are  valid. 

I ' V . ’ 

Recommendation . 

That  the  Army  staff  continue  to  monitor  the  BIET  field  test,  analyze  test 

J 

• results  and  make  appropriate  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the 

Secretary  of  the  Army. 

f 

H.  Review  of  MOS  Training  (Chapter  9) 

Problem.  Review  and  evaluate  Military  Occupational  Specialty  (MOS) 

\ 

training  to  determine  if  a requirement  exists  to  establish  physical 

:■ 

f and  operational  standards  and  to  develop  measurement  methods. 
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Discussion.  Reports  from  the  field  and  by  Investigatory  agencies 


(General  Accounting  Office,  Department  of  Army  Inspector  General) 

Indicate  that  some  women  are  unable  to  perform  the  full  range  of  tasks 
due  to  lack  of  physical  capabilities.  A review  of  MOS  training,  Its 
relationship  to  field  operating  requirements,  and  the  establishment  of 
necessary  standards  for  males  and  females  are  essential. 

The  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  has  proposed  a phased  approach  to  this 
problem.  First,  each  MOS  must  be  **ecohf Igured  In  accordance  with  the 
Enlisted  Personnel  Management  Sy;.<  eir  (EPMS) . Next,  attrition  data  must 
be  gathered  on  each  MOS  course  to  Identify  critical  areas.  Then,  Individual 
Training  Plans  (ITPs)  must  be  developed  on  each  MOS.  These,  In  turn,  will 
be  provided  to  The  Surgeon  General  to  serve  as  a basis  for  developing 
measurement  methods. 

Conclusions . 

The  scope  of  this  task  Is  extensive  and  Is  best  accomplished  on  a phased 
basis  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  EPMS  development  program. 

The  Surgeon  General  requires  the  ITPs  In  order  to  develop  measurament 
methods. 

Recommendation. 

That  the  TRADOC  concept  be  approved  and  monitored  to  completion  by  the 
Army  staff. 
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I . Attitudlnal  Surveys  (Chapter  10) 


Problem.  To  survey  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  a broad  spectrum  of 

military  personnel  concerning  utilization  of  women  In  the  Army. 

* 

Discussion.  Numerous  surveys  have  been  conducted  In  the  past  three 
years.  Results  of  the  surveys  are  summarized  In  six  categories: 
combat)  command/leadershlp , pregnancy /parenthood,  Job  performance, 
training  and  miscellaneous.  The  Air  Force  conducted  an  extensive  attitudlnal 
survey  of  Air  Force  women,  their  supervisors  and  their  peers  In 
September  1975.  A Gallup  Poll  Indicates  that  the  American  public  feels 
that  men  perform  better  than  women  In  the  traditional  skills  such  as 
policeman,  mechanic,  truck  driver  and  fireman. 

Conclusions.  Army  men  seem  to  generally  favor  the  expanded  utilization 
of  women  In  the  Army  but  they  are  much  more  conservative  than  Army  women. 
There  Is  general  opposition  to  the  utilization  of  women  In  the  direct 
combat  role.  The  belief  that  men  do  a better  Job  Is  so  widespread  that 
It  could  affect  actual  unit  capabilities.  Additional  survey  efforts 
are  warranted. 

Recommendations . 

That  the  Army  Research  Institute  (ARl)  continue  current  efforts  to 
complete  development  of  an  Army  attitudlnal  survey  as  quickly  as  possible. 

That  ART  be  tasked  to  coordinate  with  the  Air  Force  to  determine 

if  the  results  of  its  survey  have  any  application  or  usefulness  to  the  Army. 
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That  consideration  be  given  to  expanding  the  attitude  scale  already 
developed  by  ARI  or  that  additional  scales  be  developed,  in  order  to 
measure  more  of  the  changes  in  attitudlnal  factors  associated  with 
utilization  of  women  In  the  Army. 

That  any  future  Army  surveys  referring  to  the  utilization  of  women 
specifically  define  what  is  Intended  by  the  terms  as  used  in  that 
particular  survey. 

J . Survey  of  Major  Commands  (Chanter  11) 

Problem.  To  determine  the  views,  ideas  and  experience  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Major  Army  Commands  (MACOMs)  and  their  subordinate  commanders 
with  regard  to  the  utilization  of  women  In  the  Army. 

Discussion.  Each  of  the  MACOM  Commanders  was  requested  to  provide 
his  views  on  a number  of  issues  already  designated  for  study,  as  well 
as  any  suggestions  or  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  policies  governing 
the  utilization  of  women.  The  responses  were  analyzed  on  an  Individual 
and  collective  basis  with  a view  toward  extracting  unique  suggestions 
as  well  as  determining  where  general  consensus  exists. 

Conclusions.  MACOM  Cotiunanders  are  generally  satisfied  with  women's 
performance  but  are  concerned  over  setting  minimum  physical  standards 
for  all  personnel  in  each  MOS.  There  is  an  inequitable  distribution  of 
additional  duties.  The  current  prcgnancy/sole  parenthood  policies  are 
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having  a negative  effect,  but  more  data  are  needed.  Time  lost  due  to 
pregnancy  may  be  a significant  problem  in  skills  where  appearance  in 
uniform  is  a prerequisite  to  performance  in  the  skill.  Some  additional 
training  is  required  for  women  in  some  areas.  Women  are  being  accepted 
in  leadership  roles.  The  restriction  of  women  from  Category  1 units 
is  appropriate;  however,  women  should  not  be  restricted  from  going 
forward  of  the  brigade  rear  boundary  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
normal  functions  of  their  MOS . 

Recommendations . 

That  the  TRADOC  EPMS  effort  to  develop  Individual  Training  Plans  (ITP) 
for  each  MOS  continue  and  that  the  ITP  be  furnished ^to  the  Surgeon  General 
for  scientific  analysis  and  development  of  measurement  methods.  (See 
Chapter  9) . 

That  Army  policy  regarding  the  performance  of  additional  duties  be 
established  essentially  as  follows,  "that  soldiers  will  not  be  excused 
from  the  performance  of  unit  additional  duties  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
Commanders  should,  as  always,  excuse  personnel  on  an  individual  basis,  who 
in  their  judgement^  are  either  physically  incapable  of  performing  particular 
duties  or  for  whom  duties  are  considered  inappropriate  for  reasons  of  sex." 

That  ODCSPER  take  necessary  action  to  develop  essential  manageirent  information 
collection  procedures  and  to  develop  requisite  management  information  displays 
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at  pregnancy  and  sole  parenthood  casest  and  that  the  data  base  be  monitored 
on  a regular  basis  to  determine  appropriate  policy  changes. 

That  TRADOC  continue  to  review  BCT  and  Special  Training  Progranifl 
to  validate  policies  with  regard  to  women,  with  emphasis  in  the  areas  of 
weaponsi  tactics,  physical  training  and  field  training. 

That  a policy  be  established  that  qualified  female  personnel  may  be 
utilized  by  their  commanders  to  accomplish  the  unit  mission  without  regard 
to  geographical  boundaries  on  the  battlefield  (as  long  as  basic  combat 
exclusion  policies  are  not  violated)  and  that  this  policy  he  published 
In  appropriate  regulations. 

K . Review  of  Physiological,  Psychological  and  Sociological  Factors  (Chapter  12) 

I 

Problem.  To  review  physiological,  psychological  and  sociological  factors 
which  Impact  on  the  utilization  of  women. 

Discussion.  The  Army  has  only  recently  begun  extensive  InveBtigatloris 
in  the  area.  The  introduction  of  women  into  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  (USMA)  and  Increased  numbers  of  women  In  the  force  structure  in 
non-traditional  Jobs  have  generated  multiple  requirements  for  factual 
Information  on  which  to  base  decisions.  Significant  research  programs 
are  ongoing  within  several  Army  agencies  which  will  provide  considerable 
data  with'  ' the  near  timeframe. 
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Conclusions . There  are  more  unknowns  than  knowns  on  the  effect  of  women 


in  units  and  many  of  the  questions  must  be  answered  before  any  significant 
changes  are  made  to  current  policies  and  programs, 

A clear  differential  currently  exists  between  the  militarily  relevant 
physical  capabilities  of  males  and  females  strongly  in  favor  of  males. 

It  is  also  noted  that  the  full  potential  of  women  has  not  been  established 
and  that  considerable  Improvement  can  be  made  in  the  physical  fitness 
program  for  women.  ^ 

There  is  a requirement  for  observational  studies  on  primary  groups 
consisting  of  males  and  females  and  on  the  effects  of  combat  stress.  . 

t 

Recommendation . 

That  research  on  the  performance  capabilities  and  limitations  of  women 
soldiers  and  on  psychological/sociological  factors  receive  continued  emphasis 
and  be  expedited,  where  feasible. 
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CHAPTER  2 


Utilization  of  Womon  In  Armies!  Past  and  Present 
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I.  STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 


To  review  the  historical  basis  for  women's  use  In  armies  in  peace 
and  in  war  and  to  describe  that  use. 

II.  BACKGROUND 

The  issue  of  a woman's  role  in  organized  armies  has  surfaced  quite 
frequently  in  recent  times;  yet,  more  often  than  not,  oonclusions 
reflecting  historical  or  current  use  have  been  clouded  with  misunder- 
standing and  bias.  It  has  been  commonplace  to  hear  that  "this  nation 
or  that  one  uses  women  in  combat — why  is  the  United  States  Army  behind 
the  times?"  Thus,  while  explaining  the  Army  position  on  the  role 
of  women  in  the  volunteer  Army,  it  has  also  been  necessary  to  provide 
information  regarding  women's  roles  in  other  countries,  In  the  latter 
area,  data  has  been  incomplete. 

There  has  been  the  general  feeling  that  most  armies  restrict  the 
employment  of  women  to  a limited  range  of  skills  and  that  for  a great 
many  reasons  largely  burled  in  tradition,  women  have  only  served  as 
combatants  In  Isolated  cases. 

By  reviewing  the  history  of  Army  women  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries,  several  facts  oould  emerge,  all  of  which  might  pro- 
vide experience  factors  weighing  for  or  against  the  employment  of 
women  in  additional  roles. 
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In  general,  the  atudy  limits  Itself  to  women  serving  in  highly  developed 
industrialized  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  Some  work  has  been  done  to  study  the  utilization 
of  women  as  a function  of  the  degree  of  industrialization;  however, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a significant  correlation.  There  is  a 
relationship  established,  however,  between  the  degree  of  utilization 
of  women  and  the  political  system  and  form  of  military  organization 
of  the  country  concerned  (Goldman,  1976).  She  concluded  that  multi-party 
political  systems  (effective  democratic  system)  in  contrast  to  one- 
party  systems  make  more  extensive  use  of  women  in  the  military.  Xlie 
multi-party  nations  are  those  which  have  the  greatest  tendency  to 
revert  to  an  all-volunteer  force  in  lieu  of  conscription.  Because 
Israel's  use  of  women  is  often  discussed,  its  situation  was  also 
reviewed. 

Where  women's  place  in  combat  has  been  an  Issue  with  a particular 
country  that  topic  has  been  examined.  With  Soviet  Bloc  nations  this 
was  difficult.  First,  because  of  la  paucity  of  information  and  second, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  fact  from  fiction. 

Pertaining  directly  to  the  United  States'  employment  of  women  in  the 
Army  and  in  combat,  our  history  has  also  been  reviewed  to  Include 
an  analysis  of  the  United  States  Congress  view  toward  women  in  combat 
services  as  expressed  in  hearings  on  all  major  bills  related  to  the 
formation  and  continuation  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps.  Posing  a problem 
to  discussing  combat  is  the  lack  of  a definition  of  the  term  with 
respect  to  WAC  utilization.  It  means  different  things  to  different 
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people . 


This  is  not  a study  to  justify  a continuation  of  "we  do  it  this  way 
because  we  always  have  or  because  someone  else  does."  It  is  to  pro- 
vide more  Information  than  has  existed  previously  on  just  what  women 
do--and  have  done — in  armies  and  why. 

in.  MHTHODOLOCPf 

Primarily  this  report  is  based  on  a literature  review.  Histories  of 
womuii's  participation  in  various  armies,  congressional  publications, 
official  Army  records  and  historical  documents  from  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  periodicals  and  journals  have  been  reviewed. 
Additionally,  discussions  have  been  held  with  members  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Military  History,  the  US  Army  Nurse  Corps,  the  USO,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  allied  forces. 

The  study  addresses  Itself  to  WAC  personnel  only  and  not  to  women  In 
the  medical  departments. 

IV.  FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 

It  is  a simple  fact  that  no  nation  encountered  in  this  study  currently 
uses  women  in  a direct  combat  role,  although  national  circumstances 
have  in  the  past  compelled  the  use  of  women  in  such  roles,  Women  have 
performed  In  organized  and  guerrilla  warfare  and  little  evidence  is 
available  to  suggest  that  they  cannot  perform  as  direct  combatants  if 
that  is  what  is  required. 
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Women  have  performed  in  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service 
support  in  various  regions  of  the  world  and  they  have  done  well. 

In  spite  of  this,  all  countries  which  were  taken  Into  account  In  this 
study  have  limited  a woman's  role  In  national  defense  in  peacetime 
situations.  There  may  be  deeply  ingrained  sociological  factors  which 
have  throughout  history  limited  women's  participation  in  warfare  but 
there  is,  at  least  In  recent  times,  much  to  suggest  that  not  only 
tradition  but  often  practical  factors  have  been  at  play,  many  of  which 
relate  to  physiology  and  the  long  accepted  concept  of  privacy  between 
the  sexes . 

In  wartime  women  have  been  used  extensively}  however,  it  is  clear 
that  women  have  been  considered  as  a resource  which  would  offset  the 
loss  of  men  in  industry  and  which  would  make  a larger  number  of  men 
available  for  combat  services.  Nazi  Germany,  the  USSR  and  Great  Britain, 
using  conscription  of  females,  made  the  greatest  use  of  women  in  World 
War  II. 

V.  CONCLUSIONS 

By  a wide  margin  the  United  States  Army  is  more  liberal  in  its  current 
use  of  women  than  any  other  of  the  countries  studied.  The  United  States 
Army  has  a greater  female  strength  than  other  armies  (strength  of  women 
in  Israel's  army  is  unknown)  and  a much  wider  array  of  opportunities  (Ser 
Annex  V) . 
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The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  studied  wliere  the  use  of  women 
is  more  nearly  based  on  pro'/idlng  equal  opportunity  than  using  them 
as  an  auxiliary  type  organization  or  augmentation  to  a male  Army. 

No  nation  studied  uses  or  foresees  using  women  in  a direct  combat  role, 
under  normal  circumstances,  including  the  Soviet  Union  anc  Israel. 

For  national  survival,  however,  a nation  would  use  all  available 
personnel  to  survive. 

Women  have  been  used  successfully  in  combat  in  organized  combat  units 
and  in  guerrilla  warfare  by  a number  of  nations,  The  most  extensive 
wartime  use  of  women,  to  include  a combat  role,  was  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  World  War  II.  Israeli  women  were  only  used  in  direct  combat 
in  the  1948  war. 

The  United  States  has  never  officially  sanctioned  or  used  women  in 
combat  roles.  Congressional  documents  from  1942-1948  clearly  Indicate 
that  this  position  was  the  will  of  Congress  when  the  WAC  was  established. 
No  other  Congressional  debate  of  women  in  combat  was  discovered  which 
alters  this  view. 

Women  are  not  limited  from  combat  service  by  virtue  of  innate  group 
characteristics  such  as  excess  emotionalism,  inability  to  withstand 
stress  and  the  like.  The  physical  requirements  for  combat  are  unknown, 
or  at  least  poorly  defined.  Exclusion  is  primarily  based  on  historical 
custom  and  tradition. 
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United  States  Army  women  were  used  quite  successfully  as  noncombatants 
in  combat  theaters  in  World  War  II. 

Leaders  of  the  women’s  services  of  NATO  in  1973  expressed  opposition 
to  the  use  of  women  in  combat  except  in  cases  of  national  survival. 

The  term  combat  is  ill-defined  and  subject  to  a large  variety  of 
individual  interpretations  with  respect  to  WAG  expansion. 

VI.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

That  the  Army  arrive  at  a more  precise  deflntion  of  the  term  combat 
for  application  in  defining  and  refining  the  role  of  women  in  the  Army. 

That  the  Army  make  the  internal  and  external  public  aware  of  its  rationale 
for  continued  exclusion  of  women  from  a direct  combat  role,  i.e.,  it  is 
a national  policy  as  evidenced  by  the  views  of  Congress  expressed 
during  various  hearings  on  bills  affecting  the  WAC  and  its  predecessor 
organization  the  WAAC. 
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ANNEX  A 


WOMEN  IN  THE  US  ARMY  THROUGH  WW  II 

Like  30  many  other  nations,  the  United  States  can  cite  a number  of 
women  who  have  been  involved  in  military  activities  which  predate 
the  formal  integration  of  women  into  military  forces.  It  is  fair 
to  say,  however,  that  prior  to  the  twentieth  century  women's  partici- 
pation in  military  activity  was  atypical. 

Deborah  Sampson,  a product  of  Massachusetts,  disguised  herself  as 
a man  in  order  to  join  the  Continental  Army.  She  served  three  years 
with  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment  as  Robert  Shurtleff  and  was 
wounded  on  more  than  one  occasion  but  only  had  her  ruse  discovered 
when  she  contracted  an  Illness.  Discovering  this,  George  Washington 
discharged  her,  although  she  did  receive  a pension.  (Laffln,  1967) 

Well  known  in  many  circles,  Molly  Pitcher— real  name  Mary  Hays— served 
with  her  husband  during  the  Revolutionary  War  tending  to  the  wounded. 
When  her  husband  was  wounded  she  assumed  his  duties  firing  the  cannon. 
She  received  praise  for  her  actions  in  stemming  a British  advance 
and  also  was  given  compensation  for  her  duty.  (Laffin,  1967) 

The  story  la  the  same  for  all  wars  in  early  American  history.  A few 
women  participated  but  the  fact  remains  that  women  were  never  an 
organized  part  of  the  Army  until  the  formation  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
in  1901*  Prior  to  this  time,  a woman  had  to  disguise  her  sex  if  she 
were  Intent  on  serving  in  the  US  military  forces. 
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In  the  l900's,  the  excellence  of  women  as  nurses  was  a fact  and  Civil 
War  experiences  reflected  the  shortcomings  of  not  having  a "unified 
nurslhg  corps  with  official  status."  (Treadwell,  1953)  However, 
opposl,tlon  to  women  in  the  military  delayed  the  formation  of  such 
a unit  until  1901.  Even  at  this  time,  however,  the  Nurse  Corps  was 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  Army  but  rather  in  an  auxillary-ty0e 
status.  Many  behefits  to  include  retirement  were  denied  women  in 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

It  was  fairly  well  established  in  the  early  1900*s  that  it  would  take 
a national  emergeno.y  to  resolve  the  question  of  women's  course  in 
the  military.  The  issue  was  not  oalled  into  serious  question  during 
World  War  I,  although  i'  is  likely  that  it  would  have  arisen  had  the 
war  oontinued. 

There  were,  however,  instances  of  women's  utilization  by  the  US  Army 
in  World  War  I.  In  the  European  theater,  based  on  a request  by  General 
John  J.  Pershing,  women  with  civilian  contracts  with  benefits  similar 
to  women 'in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  were  used  as  telephone  operators. 

The  Array's  position  on  the  issue  was  typical  of  a memo  from  the  Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  Adjutant  General  in  1918.  The  War  Department  was 
not  yet  oonvinoed  of  "the  desirability  or  feasibility  of  making  this 
most  radical  departure  in  the  conduct  of  our  military  affairs."  (Tread- 
well, 1953) 

Separate  corps  made  attempts  to  gain  approval  for  organized  bodies 
of  women  to  perform  military  servioe.  The  Quartermaster  General  favored 
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the  formation  of  a "Women's  Auxiliary  Quartermaster  Corps."  Similar 
funotional  organizations  were  proposed  by  the  Inspector  General,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Operations  Branch  of  the  General  Staff,  the 
Chief  of  Ordnanoe.  (Treadwell,  1953)  The  Army  was  not  ready;  all 
were  disapproved. 

The  Navy  Department  had  fewer  hangups.  Almost  13,000  women  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  as  "Teomanettes"  for  service  with  the  Navy  and  as  "Marinettes" 
for  servioe  with  the  Marinas.  These  women  were  the  first  in  our 
military  history  to  have  full  military  status.  The  question  of  women 
in  the  military  died  with  the  end  of  the  war.  A 1918;  memo  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  olosod  the  book  on  the  toplo  stating  "In  view  of  the 
present  military  situation  it  is  believed  no  longer  desirable  that 
arrangements  be  made  to  form  military  organizations  composed  of  women. 

. . A continuation  of  the  war  would  have  required  the  United  States 
in  completing  its  program  for  tho  year  1919  to  make  a much  more  ex- 
tended use  of  women.  . . to  replace  men  sent  overseas  or  men  shifted 
to  heavy  work  which  men  alone  can  do."  (Treadwell,  1953) 

In  the  period  between  the  World  Wars,  it  is  safe  to  say  there  was 
a lot  of  discussing  but  little  acting. 

World  War  II  brought  the  emergency  which  would  cause  policymakers 
and  legislators  to  oast  aside  preconceived  notions  in  favor  of  prag- 
matism after  years  of  debate.  The  Women's  Array  Auxiliary  Corps  was 


eatabliahecJ  on  14  May  1942.  This  uld  not  occur,  however,  before  a 
great  deal  of  heated  debate  surfaced  in  the  months  prior  to  the  bill's 
passage.  An  analysis  of  this  debate  is  given  at  Annex  C. 

WAC  Tn  World  War  II 

The  documentary  evidence  from  World  War  II  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
American  women  can  serve  in  a wide  range  of  environments  and  duties. 

It  is  interesting  that  many  of  the  same  fears  regarding  the  use  of 
women  in  World  War  II  which  were  dispelled  by  virtue  of  their  per- 
formance have  surfaced  again  today.  Reduction  tn  men's  efficiency 
caused  by  their  concern  over  women's  safety,  perceived  inability  of 
women  to  cope  with  stress,  ad  infinitum  were  discussed  in  World  War 
II  before  women  were  deployed  to  the  active  theaters,  but  the  evidence 
shows  that  women  could  cope  as  well  as  men. 

European  Theater 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  over  8,000  women  were  assigned  to  the  European 
Theater.  Because  the  use  of  women  in  a combat  area  was  untested, 
the  Army  initially  moved  with  caution,  perhaps  even  reluctance,  but 
the  results  were  summed  up  by  many  of  our  leaders.  General  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower,  European  Commander,  informed  the  War  Department;  "During 
the  time  I have  had  Waos  under  my  command  they  have  met  every  test 
and  task  assigned  them.  I have  seen  them  at  work  in.  , .England, 

France,  and  at  Army  installations  throughout  the  European  Theater. 

Their  contributions  in  efficiency,  skill,  spirit  and  determination 
are  Immeasurable."  (U.S.  Forces,  European  Theater,  1945) 
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The  Air  Corps  Summary  was  likewise  positive:  "Wacs  proved  much  less 

of  a problem  than  had  been  envisaged".  . ."It  was  found  that  Wacs 
could  live  under  conditions  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  male 
personnel".  . .Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  Wacs  was  their 
triumph  over  the  prejudices  of  the  male  military  mind.  The  half-amused, 
half-scornful  attitude  of  some  officers  in  responsible  positions  was 
not  Justified  by  the  performance  of  the  Wacs.  A balanced  judgement 
would  find  that  the  Wacs  have  been  deserving  of  any  extra  time  and 
effort  which  might  have  had  to  be  expended  on  them  because  of  their 
sex."  (Treadwell,  1953) 

It  was  after  considerable  debate  that  women  were  deployed  from  England 
to  the  continent  following  the  Normandy  Invasion  but  their  performanoe 
was  high.  It  was  reported  that  In  the  last  eight  months  of  the  war, 
women  followed  closely  behind  the  fighting  forces  with  living  conditions 
much  the  same  as  those  of  men. 

As  human  behavior  research  has  indicated  for  many  years,  in  the  case 
of  men  and  women  the  motivating  factors  are  more  Important  then  the 
hygienic  factors  in  providing  high  morale.  Army  history  reflects 
that  in  the  European  Theater  of  Operations  women's  feeling  that  they 
were  important  in  the  war  effort  produced  their  Impressive  performance. 

Interesting  statistics  came  from  Europe.  The  WAG  attrition  rate  was 
the  same  as  nonoombat  men  (J  of  IK).  Time  lost  due  to  non-battle 
hospitalization  whs  lower  for  women  than  men  (2.2i  compared  with  2,5%). 
Women  developed  psychological  disorders  less  frequently  than  men. 


Venereal  disease  wa  : ^ne-sixtf)  that  of  men.  The  WAC  pregnancy  rate 
was  negligible.  WAC  d Lscipl ln.ary  rates  were  much  lower  than  men. 

WAC  appearance  was  reported  as  exemplary  and  it  was  concluded  that 
supervision  at  the  WAC  detaohment  level  was  more  thorough  and  constant 
than  among  males.  (Treadwell,  1953) 

Notable  differences  exist  between  World  War  II  conditions  and  today's. 
Women  today  serve  in  a much  wider  range  of  skills  and  are  integrated 
into  almost  all  of  their  unit  activities.  In  World  War  II  in  Europe, 
about  35%  of  the  enlisted  women  were  stenographers  and  typists,  26% 
were  clerks,  22%. were  in  oommuniaationa.  A relatively  small  percentage 
were  in  other  skills,  e.g.,  medical,  mechanics,  draftsmen,  interpreters, 
photography.  Image  had  some  bearing  on  Job  assignment  which  it  does 
not  have  in  1976.  About  100  Waos  who  were  assigned  as  raeohanios  in 
the  Air  Service  Command  performed  their  work  in  a "highly  satisfactory" 
manner  yet  they  were  transfprred  to  desk  Jobs  because  it  was  considered 
unfeminine  to  wear  overalls. 

Most  skills  requested  by  the  Theater  of  Operations  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment were  in  the  clerical  area.  There  was  no  War  Depart.ment  restric- 
tion on  women  in  many  other  skill  areas  but  the  European  Theater  of 
Operations  did  not  respond  to  the  WAC  Staff  Director 's  attempt,-?  to 
interest  agencies  in  using  Waos  in  other  than  in  predominantly  olerioal 
work.  There  were  620  Army  r'leoialties  available  in  World  War  II  of 
which  406  were  nonoombatant  and  could  be  filled  by  women. 

Subsequent  to  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Europe  in  World  War  II,  a 
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board  was  established  by  Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations 
(17  June  1945)  with  the  mission  "to  prepare  a factual  and  annotated 
report  on  the  Women's  Anuy  Corps  in  the  European  Theater  of  Operations, 
and  recommendations."  (U.S.  Forces,  European  Theater,  1945) 

The  recommendations  made  by  this  board  were  far-reaching  and,  in  many 
cases,  ahead  of  their  time.  Many  of  them  were  never  acted  on  but 
the  major  recopfrandations  warrant  repeating  in  this  study  for  they 
were  based  on  oonolusions  drawn  from  the  most  extensive  use  of  Army 
women  in  U.S.  history. 

General  Recommendations 

a.  . . .provide  for  the  inclusion  of  women  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  various  branches,  arms,  and  services  of  the  peacetime  Regular 

Army  and  Reserve  Corps  in  Job  categories  for  which  they  are  qualified.  . 

b.  The  elimination  of  the  use  of  the  title  "Women's  Army  Corps"  and 
the  absorption  of  the  units  and  individuals  in  the  branches,  arms, 
and  services  of  the  overall  military  establishment. 

c.  Establishment  of  an  office  or  staff  sections  for  women's  affairs 
on  all  staff  levels  of  the  military  establishment. 

d.  Assignment  of  female  staff  and  administrative  officer  specialists 
to  those  sections,  agencies,  and  commands  which  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  planning  and  policymaking  relating  to  the  administration 
and  utilization  of  all  military  personnel. 

e.  The  procurement  of  personnel  on  a voluntary  basis  during  time 
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of  peace,  and  under  provisions  of  a selective  service  system  during 
an  emergency,  in  job  categories  and  strengths  consistent  with  the 
authorized  overall  strength  and  needs  of  the  military  establishment, 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  a balanced  force. 

f.  Equalization  of  authorized  grades  and  promotion  requirements  for 
male  and  female  officers. 

g.  Extensive  Joint  training  in  staff,  administrative,  operational, 
and  command  functions  for  male  and  female  officers  by  arm,  branch 
or  force  in  which  they  are  commissioned. 

h.  Inclusion  of  women  in  any  program  adopted  for  basic  training  of 
officer  candidates, 

i.  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  program  for  women. 

J.  Removal  of  all  restrictions  on  utilization  of  female  military 
personnel  in  time  of  an  emergency  other  than: 

(1)  Individual  qualification  for  Job  performance. 

(2)  Individual  physical  strength  and  endurance. 

(3)  Priority  of  need. 

(4)  Reasonable  safety. 

k.  That  the  level  of  utilization  of  women  in  the  military  establish' 
ment  during  a period  of  emergency  be  determined  only  by  their  Job 
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qualifications  and  the  scope  and  location  of  warfare,  and  not  by 
combat  organizational  levels,  such  as  regiment,  division  or  corps. 

l.  Emphasis  on  the  continued  use  of  female  personnel  in  administrative, 
olerioal,  and  teohnlceft  skills,  and  the  expansion  of  their  use  in 

the  fields  of  meohanical  and  medloal  skills,  special  types  of  combat, 
and  special  service  units. 

m.  Revision  of  the  International  Rules  of  Land  Warfare  to  provide 
adequate  rules  governing  the  accommodation,  feeding,  and  employment 
of  both  officer  and  enlisted  female  personnel. 

n.  Mobilization  under  the  selective  service  system  in  a time  of  emer- 
gency of  all  female  American  personnel  required  for  duty  in  the  military 
establishment.  . . . 

Army  Women  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area  (SWPA) 

Army  women  were  late  in  coming  to  the  SWPA  and  their  entrance  to  that 
area  came  from  a refusal  by  the  Australians  to  let  civilian  women 
leave  Australia  with  the  northward  attacking  forces.  Again,  debate 
ensued  concerning  the  use  of  women  in  this  area,  but  eventually  the 
SWPA  was  authorized  4,000  women.  The  first  women  arrived  in  Australia 
in  May  1944  to  prepare  for  movement  to  their  first  forward  location 
at  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea.  From  here  women  wo.'e  suooesslvely  moved 
to  other  forward  locations.  This  was  in  opposition  to  the  policy 
which  had  previously  applied  to  Array  nurses. 
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The  theater  had  formerly  only  used  nurses  in  rear  areas.  General 
Douglas  MaoArthur  provided  the  rationale  for  women  serving  in  forward 
areas  living  in  many  oases  under  very  primitive  conditions.  He  said, 

"I  moved  my  Waos  forward  early  after  oooupation  of  recaptured  territory 
because  they  were  needed  and  they  were  soldiers  in  the  same  manner 
that  my  men  were  soldiers.  Furthermore,  if  I had  not  moved  my  Waos 
when  I did,  I would  have  had  mutiny.  . .as  they  were  so  eager  to  carry 
on  where  needed."  (Treadwell,  1953) 

General  MaoArthur 's  words  were  heeded.  Women  served  in  many  locations 
in  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines.  Many  went  to  the  Philippines  some 
30  days  after  the  landing  of  the  first  combat  troops  and  the  first 
plane  load  to  Leyte  was  welcomed  by  strafing  by  Japanese  aircraft. 

In  spite  of  very  harsh  oonditions  which  prompted  second  thoughts 
regarding  the  deployment  of  women  to  the  area,  women  wanted  to  remain 
and  were  allowed  to.  In  general,  women’s  morale  was  higher  in  the 
more  forward  areas  despite  the  decrease  in  the  quality  of  living. 

Army  women  reached  Manila  four  days  after  organized  resistance  ended 
even  though  fighting  continued  in  the  outskirts  of  the  olty.  Event- 
ually, almost  5,000  WACs  were  in  Manila. 

Records  show  that  about  70%  of  Waos  in  the  SWPA  were  working  in  admin- 
istrative areas  with  the  remainder  scattered  in  other  areas  Including 
motor  transportation,  ooraraunloations,  and  intelligence. 

It  would  be 'difficult  to  compare  men  and  women's  performance  but  the 
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evidence  shows  that  women  performed  well  in  probably  the  most  primitive 
conditions  ever  faced  by  WAC  personnel. 

Late  in  their  employment  in  the  SWPA,  the  evacuation  rate  for  WAC 
personnel  was  inordinately  high  but  the  evidence  suggests  that  this 
was  caused  by  factors  beyond  their  control  such  as  poor  supply,  long 
working  hours  (longer  than  men  In  same  skills),  and  extremely  rigid 
control  over  their  activities— 24  hours  a day,  no  recreation  areas 
and  in  soma  oases  inferior  commanders.  Conditions  were  considered 
bad  enough  that  the  War  Department  initiated  an  investigation  of 
morale,  health,  and  living  conditions  of  WAC  personnel  in  the  SWPA. 

The  war  ended  without  a satisfactory  report.  The  first  reply  to  the 

) 

War  Department  was  simply  a copy  of  a press  release,  The  second 
received  after  a sharp  reply  by  the  War  Department  only  contained 
two  items  of  a critical  nature:  Christmas  presents  didn't  arrive 

on  time  and  eight  Wacs  had  been  killed  in  a plane  crash. 

Notwithstanding  the  problems  in  the  theater,  after  action  comments 
Indicated  success.  General  Douglas  MaoArthur,  General  Wilhelm  Styer, 
Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Forces  in  the  Western  Pacific,  and 
General  George  C.  Kenney,  Commander  of  the  Far  East  Air  Forces,  all 
agreed  that  Wacs  had  served  well.  There  were  also  those  who  felt 
Wacs  should  not  have  been  used  in  the  SWPA — for  example,  the  G-1  of 


the  US  Army  Far  Ea.st  Forces  Indicated  that  "the  hardships,  isolation, 
and  privation  of  Jungle  theaters  were  Jobs  for  men."  (Treadwell, 

1953) 

; 
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Women  served  in  other  areas  in  World  War  II — China,  Burma,  North 
Africa,  etc.,  but,  in  effect,  the  results  were  the  same.  Women  per- 
formed well.  They  presented  some  problems  new  to  male  commanders, 
but  their  generally  outstanding  performance  justified  their  use. 
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WAC  PERSONNEL  IN  KOREA  AND  VIETNAM 

Between  19^7  and  1956  few  WAC  personnel  served  in  Korea,  A WAC  Detaoh- 
ment  had  been  requested  In  1952  but  the  request  was  disapproved  based 
upon  a shortage  of  WAC  personnel  worldwide. 

WAC  personnel — officers  and  enlisted— served  in  Vietnam  beginning 
in  196s.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  WAC  personnel  who 
served  in  the  RVN  War  between  1965  and  1975  was  500.  (Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Military  History,  1976) 

Department  of  the  Army  originally  requested  volunteers  in  the  71C 
MOS,  stenographer,  in  the  summer  of  1965  in  the  grade  of  E-5  or  above. 
By  March  1966,  ten  officers,  three  warrant  offioers,  and  sixteen 
enlisted  women  were  assigned  there.  Originally,  the  women  were  nob 
assigned  to  a WAC  Detaohmentj  however,  in  April  1966,  the  USARPAC 
Commander  in  Chief  requested  a WAC  Detachment  be  activated  in  Saigon. 

By  December,  the  unit  was  staffed  with  WAC  cadre.  Later  a second 
WAC  Detachment  was  activated  in  Long  Binh.  In  April  1967,  women  were 
serving  in  two  MOS— 71B  and  71C  in  grades  E-3— E-5.  (Office  Director 
WAC,  1966,  1967) 

By  June  1969,  WAC  personnel  were  serving  with  MACV  Headquarters  and 
US  Army  Headquarters  Area  Command  (USAHAC)  in  Saigon  and  at  USARV 
Headquarters  in  Long  Binh.  Approximately  160  were  on  station  at  that 
time.  Throughout  the  Vietnam  oonfllct  only  WAC  volunteers  were  sent 
to  these  two  locations.  A policy  change  in  May  1969  prohibited^ married 
women  from  being  assigned  to  Vietnam.  (Office  Director  WAC,  1969) 
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WAC  personnel  were  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  Saigon-Long  Binh 
area.  Enlisted  women  were  throughout  the  period  of  their  service 
in  the  RVN  only  assigned  in  clerical,  administrative  and  secretarial 
duties. 


Hostile  fire  pay  was  awarded  WAC  personnel  in  Vietnam,  No  casualties 
were  incurred. 
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HISTORICAL  perspl;':tive  on  congressional  view  of  women  in  combat 
The  United  States  Army  has  maintained  in  reoent  yeers  that  it  is  the 
will  of  Congress  that  women  not  be  introduced  into  d direct  combat 
role.  This  view  is  substantiated  by  a review  of  the  legislative 
histories  of  the  statutes  establishing  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps  and  the  Women's  Army  Corps.  Three  areas  of  legislation  that 
were  reviewed  indicate  that  Congress  did  not  Intend  that  women  were 
to  be  assigned  to  oombatant  positions. 

The  original  bill  to  establish  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps — HR 
6293"was  discussed  in  detail  by  the  House  and  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee  in  January  and  February  1942.  Additionally,  the  Senate 
introduced  a bill  to  establish  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps— S2240 
—also  resulted  in  hearings  on  all  aspects  of  military  service  for 
women . 

In  both  pieces  of  legislation  establishing  the  WAAC  it  was  explicit 
that  women  were  to  be  in  ".  . .nonoombetant  service  with  the  Army 
of  the  US."-(U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  1942).  Witnesses  from 
the  War  Department  unanimously  supported  the  War  Department  position. 
Additionally,  it  is  apparent  that  the  majority  of  committee  members 
wanted  it  clear  that  combat  service  was  not  envisioned. 

Typical  of  testimony  given  before  the  House  Committee  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Public  Relations  Director,  War  Department- 
later  to  become  Colonel  Hobby,  first  WAAC  Director — "As  you  know  in 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  it  is  not  contemplated  to  use  these  women 
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in  combat  service."  -(U.3.  House  of  Representative.'!,  ^9^2) 

In  hearing-s  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  House  bill,  te.stimony 
and  discussion  of  the  combat  issue  were  even  more  intense.  Senator 
Mon  C.  Wallgren  fir.st  brought  up  the  subject  asking  BQ  John  H.  Hilldrlng, 
ACofS  01,  War  Department,  if  women  oould  be  assigned  to  combat  units. 
General  Hilldring  replied  "No  sir,  they  cannot  be  assigned  to  combat 
units  nor  to  combat  duty  outside  their  units."-  (U.S.  Senate,  19^2). 
General  Hilldrlng  made  an  interesting  point  at  this  time  relative 
to  how  the  Army  views  its  responsibilities  to  Congress.  One  oould 
argue  that  his  words  are  still  truer  "As  you  know  when  we  get  legis- 
lation from  the  Congress  we  confine  ourselves  not  only  to  the  language 
of  the  law  or  the  opinion  of  the  JAG  but  also  to  statements  we  make 
before  the  committees  to  Congress  in  passing  the  legislation.  That 
is  Just  as  binding  on  us,  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  as  if  it  were 
written  into  the  law."  -(U.S.  Senate,  1942).  All  statements  to  the 
members  of  Congress  were  that  we  would  not  allow  women  in  oombat, 

Late  in  General  Hllldring’s  te.stimony  he  indicated  that  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  manpower  shortages  (to  fill  combat 
spaces)  at  least  through  1943<  He  further  states  in  response  to 
whether  women  oould  be  used  in  taotioal  units  under  certain  oiroum- 
stanoes  that  "we  do  not  have  to  utilize  women  in  any  combatant  units 
for  some  time  to  come."  -(U.S.  Senate,  1943).  The  situation  in  WW 
II,  in  fact,  never  reached  the  point  that  consideration  was  given 
to  using  women  in  oombat,  yet  the  possibility  was  n ’-t  ruled  out  albeit 
remote. 
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In  subsequent  hearings  on  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  the  fol 
lowing  points  were  made: 

— The  Army  was  not  short  of  men. 

—The  War  Department  did  not  advocate  the  use  of  women  in  combat  duty. 

—The  WAAC  would  not  serve  in  the  Army  but  with  the  Army  (in  1943 

the  Army  reversed  its  position  on  this  matter  arguing  that  it  had 

really  always  supported  women  in  the  Army;  however,  they  supported 

i 

the  auxiliary  status  originally  because  they  wanted  a bill  that  would 
pass  quickly  and  there  was  some  opposition  to  regular  status  for 
women) . 

—Woman  oould,  legally,  be  assigned  to  any  geographic  area  involun- 
tarily. 

—WAAC  members  would  have  the  Geneva  Convention  entitlements  regarding 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  House  and  Senate  both  passed  bills  which  clearly  stated  the  non- 
combatant  status  of  the  WAAC.  The  bill  was  signed  into  law  as  Public 
Law  554  on  15  May  1942. 

The  issue  of  women  in  oorabat  did  not  surface  in  the  Congress  again 
until  1943  when  the  fallacies  of  having  women  serving  with  the  Army 
instead  of  in  it  became  apparent.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
the  WAAC  had  grown  to  over  31»000  women  in  less  than  a year  and  women 
were  being  assigned  to  foreign  theaters. 


A number  of  bills  were  introduced  to  make  women  a regular  part  of 
the  Array  in  the  spring  of  19^3.  Women’s  morale  had  suffered  “by  not 
being  a bona  fide  part  of  the  Army.  There  were  also  many  praotioal 
problems— e.g. , WAAC  members  were  not  eligible  for  QI  insurance  or 
veterans  benefits. 

Basically,  all  of  the  bills  introduced  were  the  same  except  Congress- 
woman Edith  Nourse  Rogers'  bill  removed  the  term  "auxiliary"  from 
WAAC.  There  were  other  variations  in  the  various  versions  of  the 
bill  regarding  how  long  the  WAC  would  remain  in  existence  but  they 
all  envisioned  the  WAC  an  a wartime  activity. 

Both  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  comments  by  members  of  Congress 
leave  little  doubt  that  even  for  the  WAC  combat  was  not  Intended. 
However,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  new  legislation  the  word  "nonoom- 
batant"  was  removed  and  no  mention  was  given  as  to  the  "combat"  or 
"nonoombat"  status  of  women.  It  is  clear  in  the  testimony  that  the 
problem  was  one  of  defining  combat  in  such  a way  so  as  not  to  restrict 
the  value  of  women, 

Mr.  Forest  A.  Harness,  a committee  member,  quizzed  Colonel  Hobby, 
the  WAC  Director,  on  the  subject.  Colonel  Hobby  states  that  "It  is 
not  the  intention  to  send  women  into  the  trenches,  , . .Obviously 
the  law  says  that  this  is  not  a combat  corps."  (U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1943)  Mr.  Harness  states  "That  is  right  and  it  was  never 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  WAAC  should  be  used  as  combat  troops." 
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(U.S.  Houje  of  Representatives,  19^3) 


Brigadier  General  M.  0.  White,  the  ACofS,  G-1,  War  Department,  gave 
perhaps  the  most  oompelling  explanation  of  why  the  Army  opposed  women 
in  combat  but  still  did  not  want  to  use  the  term  "combat  servioe" 
or  "nonoombat"  in  the  legislation.  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman  asked 
General  White  if  the  oombat  service  exclusion  was  still  in  effect 
and  if  it  would  be  repealed  by  the  new  act.  General  White  replied 
"Yes  sir"  and  went  on  to  explain:  (U.S.  Senate,  19M3;  30) 

"However  Mr.  Sparkman,  I hope  you  will  trust  the  War  Department  when 
we  state  that  we  do  not  plan  to  arm  these  women  and  put  them  into 
battle.  If  you  are  attempting  to  define  'combat  service'  we  have 
tried  to  do  it.  When  we  wrote  the  report  on  this  bill,  we  tried  to 
work  out  some  definition  that  would  be  satisfactorily  clear  as  to 
what  was  Intended  and  we  finally  gave  up  on  it  and  said,  'Let  us  get 
the  bill  as  it  is  and  ask  Congress  to  trust  us.'  When  we  se  it  WAAC's 
to  North  Africa,  there  was  a little  question  in  the  minds  of  a great 
many  people  in  the  War  Department  whether  that  was  prohibited  by  law. 

I am  still  not  sure  whether  or  not  it  is.  We  decided  that  Army  Head- 
quarters or  Allied  Forces  Hwadquarters  back  at  Algiers,  and  duty  there 
in  an  administrative  capacity  or  in  oommunioations  was  not  oombat 
service. 

"I  think  you  will  agree  with  us.  We  have  observed  what  the  British 
have  done  with  their  ATS.  They  have  used  the  ATS  in  their  antiair- 
craft artillery  around  London.  They  do  not  fire  or  load  guns.  They 
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Jo  not  man  maohine  guns.  They  do  man  the  instruments— the  height 
finders  and  direction  finders.  They  do  a lot  right  there  in  the 
battery  position.  Whether  or  not  that  is  combat  service,  I do  not 
know.  I guess  you  could  so  construe  it. 

"We  have  experimented  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you  right  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  took  a Coast  Artillery  battery  off  of 
position  and  placed  it  somewhere  else  and  put  some  WAAC's  on  it  to 
see  how  thoy  would  get  along  with  the  instruments.  They  did  a lot 
better  than  men.  They  learned  faster  and  did  a much  better  Job  of 
it.  We  were  simpl^'’^perlmenting  from  a training  standpoint  to  see 
what  the  poasibllJ..tie,3  wore.  Whether  or  not  that  would  be  ola3.sifled 
as  combat  service,  I do  not  know,  It  is  hard  to  draw  lines  as  to 
what  is  combat  service.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  sending  them 
up  to  the  front  lines." 

Finally,  the  legislative  history  of  S 1641,  a bill  to  establish  the 
Women’s  Array  Corps  in  the  Regular  Army  in  1948  waa  reviewed.  Although 
little  mention  was  made  of  the  nature  of  duties  intended  for  the  WAC- 
-oombat  versus  nonoombat— it  ueems  likely  that  because  the  nature 
of  the  bill  was  merely  to  give  the  WAC  permanence  in  the  Army,  earlier 
understandings  and  limitations  regarding  the  exclusion  from  combat 
were  understood  and  accepted.  (U.S.  Senate  & House  of  Representatives, 
1947)  Additionally,  in  oommittee  the  skili^s  in  wnioh  a woman  could 
be  employed  were  displayed.  None  of  these  involved  oombat  duties. 
Moreover,  this  legislation  did  establish  the  restriction  on  women 
serving  aboard  oombat  vessels  and  aircraft  in  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
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DEFINITION  OF  COMBAT 

Perhaps  the  greatest  compiioation  involved  in  discussing  a woman's 
role  in  the  Army  in  view  of  the  historical  tendency  to  preclude  or 
to  limit  their  military  role  is  defining  what  the  term  "combat"  entails. 
While  most— if  not  all— nations  restrict  women  from  direct  combat, 
few  have  defined  exactly  what  they  mean  by  the  term  in  order  that 
there  can  be  a common  understanding. 

In  the  expansion  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  in  the  1970 's,  a definition 
can  be  Implied  based  upon  those  areas  in  which  e WAC's  participation 
is  excluded  yet  there  is  no  explicit  definition,  She  cannot  be  in 
a combat  arm  or  MOS  or  assigned  to  a Category  I unit,  a unit  whloh 
infllots  casualties  to  the  enemy  force.  She  can,  though,  be  assigned 
to  a combat  zone  and  she  is  expected  to  be  qualified  to  defend  herself 
and  her  unit. 

Thus  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  "combat"  and  a "combat 
zone."  Being  in  a oorabat  zone  does  not  necessarily  imply  taking  a 
direct  part  in  offensive  operations  but  it  certainly  subjects  the 
individual  in  a wartime  situation  to  tho  d-itigers  of  combat  activities. 
While  the  question  of  the  "safety"  of  the  woman  soldier  may  still 
arise,  the  US  Army  is  at  a point  where  the  que  .tloii  is  moot.  Women 
are  assigned  to  numerous  units  which  would  undoubtedly  be  in  combat 
zones  in  wartime. 

Few  casualties  were  inflicted  on  Army  women  in  World  War  II  because 
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in  most  cases  their  assignment  density  was  light,  they  were  normally 
outside  the  range  of  enemy  weapons,  and  air  superiority  was  usually 
in  favor  of  the  U.S.  In  a future  war  it  is  quite  likely  that  because 
of  new  utilization  and  assignment  patterns  and  the  range  of  missiles 
and  free-over-the-ground  rockets,  the  depth  to  which  casualties  would 
be  experienced  has  been  greatly  increased.  In  view  of  this  fact  and 
Army  policies,  women  would  probably  become  casualties  at  the  same 
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rate  as  men  who  are  assigned  to  Category  II  and  III  units. 

The  Army  restricts  women  from  Category  I units  which,  in  effect, 
precludes  their  use  in  offensive  oorabat  operations.  It  is  ironic 
because  while  an  exception  rather  than  rule,  some  "combat*'  units  may, 
in  fact,  be  farther  to  the  rear  than  units  in  which  women  are  eligible 
to  serve,  e.g.,  Pershing  missile  units.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case 
with  some  Air  Defense  units  as  well.  In  essence,  the  Army's  combat 
exclusion  precludes  women  from  positions  where  they  could  intentionally 
inflict  casualties  on  an  enemy  force  except  while  defending  themselves 
or  their  unit. 
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ANNEX  E 


ARMY  WOMEN  IN  NATO  COUNTRIES 
General 

Two  facts  are  clear  with  respect  to  the  utilization  of  women  in  the 
armies  of  the  NATO  countries.  Women  are  not  used  in  an  active  direct 
combat  role  nor  do  there  appear  to  be  plans  for  then  to  be  used  in 
such  a role,  Also,  it  is  plain  that  the  US  Army  has  gone  much  further 
than  our  allies  in  equalizing  opportunities  for  Army  women.  An  article 
recently  appearing  in  the  British  magazine  The  Economist  conceded 
this  pcint  (The  Economist,  1976).  The  author  stated  "Of  the  five 
countries  described  in  this  article"—".  , .only  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  moving  toward  equality.  The  others  have  no  plana  to  do 
so;  indeed,  have  plans  not  to." 

At  the  NATO  Conference  of  Senior  Service  Women  Officers  of  the  Alliance 
held  in  Brussels  in  November  1972,  the  issue  of  women  in  a combat 
role  was  discussed  at  length.  There  had  been  concern  expressed  be- 
cause it  seemed  that  women's  exclusion  from  a combat  role  was  a breach 
of  the  NATO  articles  on  the  "Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women."  Article  III  states  that  "Women  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
public  office  and  to  exercise  all  public  functions,  established  by 
national  law,  on  equal  terms  with  men,  without  any  discrimination." 

A discussion  of  this  topic  headed  by  the  Netherlands  representative 
centered  on  the  fact  that  Western  society  does  not  accept  the  idea 
that  women  should  perform  combatant  duties.  At  the  conclusion  of 
discussion— and  the  convention— 28  representatives  of  women's  services 
of  the  NATO  countries  adopted  the  following  resolution: 
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Resolution  3*  They  agree  that  women  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  in  all  Job  specialties.  However,  women  should  not  be  utilized 
in  a combat  role  unless  the  national  situation  requires  it.  (NATO 
Conference  of  Senior  Service  Women  Officers  of  the  Alliance,  1973) 

Of  the  NATO  Countries,  nine  utilize  women  in  their  armies — Canada, 
Denmark,  Franoe,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Turkey,  and  Belgium.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece, 
Iceland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  Portugal  have  none  or  few  women  in 
their  armies.  (Greece  does  have  women  in  the  nursing  profession  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  recently  commissioned  five  female 
dootors. ) 

Information  regarding  the  use  of  women  in  the  Armies  of  Denmark, 
Franoe,  Netherlands,  Norway,  United  Kingdom,  Turkey,  and  Belgium  was 
drawn  from  the  NATO  Conference  of  Senior  Women's  Services  held  In 
Brussels  in  1973  and  London  in  1975. 
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ANMEX  F 


BRITISH  WOMEN  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 


Hlston 


Although  British  women  had  been  used  In  World  War  I In  a limited  range 
of  duties.  It  was  considered  unnecessary  to  have  women  In  the  small 
peacetime  Army  which  existed  between  the  world  V7ars,  However,  in  1936 
a small  organization,  the  Emergency  Services,  was  formed  with  the 
recognition  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Air  Council.  This  organization, 
much  like  the  United  States  Women's  Army  Corps  until  1973,  had  a mission 
of  providing  a nucleus  around  which  a force  could  be  shaped  in  the  event 
of  a national  emergency. 


As  the  situation  worsened  in  1937  and  1938,  it  became  clear  that  an 
officially  constituted  service  for  women  was  necessary,  thus  in  1938  the 
Auxiliary  Territorial  Service  (ATS)  was  formed  by  Royal  warrant. 


Prior  to  this  date  two  other  organizations  existed  which  included  women 
in  a military  role.  The  Women's  Transport  Service,  which  was  formed 
in  1909  under  the  name  of  the  First  Aid  Nursing  Yeomanry  (FANY),  was 
originally  Involved  in  medical  transport  work;  however,  by  1916  the  unit 
was  involved  in  all  types  of  transport  dutv.  Tlie  FANY  continued  after 
the  formation  of  the  ATS,  serving  in  a variety  of  roles  to  include 
intelligence  related  duties  (Doule,  1950).  The  second  organization, 

The  Women's  Legion  ran  canteens  in  England. 
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Early  Organization  of  ATS 

Originally  the  ATS  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Territorial 
and  Air  Force  Aasoclatlone ; however,  this  organization  was  short-lived. 

During  1939,  Naval  and  Air  Force  functions  for  women  were  withdrawn 
from  the  ATS  with  the  formation  of  the  Women's  Auxiliar|r  Air.  Force  (WAAF) 
(June  1939)  and  the  Women's  Royal  Naval  Service  (WRNS)  (April  1939). 
Further,  in  April  1941  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  Government  had 
decided  to  grant  the  ATS  and  the  WAAF  full  military  service.  From  that 
date,  the  members  of  the  ATS  had  the  status  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Crown.  With  this  new  status  members  of  the  ATS  were 
subject  to  military  discipline  (Doule,  1950)  . 

In  pay  matters,  women  in  the  ATS  received  two-thirds  the  pay  of  men 
rank  for  rank,  and  skill  for  skill. 

Selective  Service 

In  December  1941,  the  National  Service  Act  No.  2 made  women  subject  to 
conscription;  however,  one  significant  difference  existed  between  men 
and  women  vis-a-vis  conscription!  no  woman  called  up  for  service  could 
be  required  to  use  — or  touch  — any  lethal  weapon  without  her  written 
consent.  The  first  women  conscripts  for  the  ATS  (age  20-21)  were  called 
up  in  March  1942.  During  the  three-year  period  in  wliich  conscription  was 
used,  74,000  women  were  Inducted  into  the  Army  (Doule,  1950;  Birdwell, 
1942) . 


Strength 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  ATS  was  authorized  a strength  of  25,000 
to  include  2,000  officers;  however,  these  strength  figures  burgeoned 
quickly.  In  December  1943,  for  example,  there  were  212,000  women  serving 
in  the  Army's  ATS  (Wadge,  1946),  * 

I • 

Duties 

Women  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  released  men  for  other  duties  — 
combat  — almost  on  a one-for-one  basis.  Originally  only  five  skills 
were  open  for  women's  participation  but  this  list  grew  to  over  RO  sltills 
in  a short  time. 

Duties  performed  by  ATS  personnel  were  noncombatant,  and  fell  into  three 
main  categories:  motor  drivers;  clerks;  and  general  duties,  vrhich 

included  cooks,  orderlies  and  storewomen.  The  age  limit  was  18  to  43 
and  raised  to  50  for  veterans  of  World  War  I (Cox,  1941). 

In  1942,  the  distribution  of  Job  assignments  of  new  recruits  was 

roughly  as  follows:  (Doule,  1950) 

50%  — Anti-aircraft  Artillery  Batteries 
17%  — Drivers 

10%  — Switchboard  and  Teletype  Operators 
9%  — Cooks 

9X  — Domestic  Workers 
5%  — Clerks 

Later,  their  representation  in  maintenance  and  repair  worl^  increased 
further.  By  1943,  80%  of  Army  driving  was  done  by  women.  Thev  formed 
30%  of  the  Royal  Army  Ordnance  Corps,  and  60%  of  the  Army  Post  Office. 
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At  the  end  of  the  year,  30,000  women  were  in  finance  duties,  there  were 

15.000  drivers,  9,000  in  ordnance  depots,  7,000  in  communications,  and 

4.000  cooks.  One-third  of  all  ATS  women  ~ or  over  60,000  ~ were 
serving  on  anti-aircraft  artillery  gun  sites,  and  large  numbers  were 
engaged  as  mechanics  of  various  sorts.  ATS  women  took  over  the  operation 
of  almost  all  of  the  searchlight  units  in  the  "Home  Establishment." 

By  the  end  of  1944,  the  list  of  jobs  performed  by  women  in  the  ATS 
included:  armorers,  bricklayers,  chiropodists,  dental  technicians, 

electrical  engineers,  gunsmiths,  and  hairdressers.  There  were  literally 
no  skills  short  of  combat  denied  them.  The  work  most  closely  related  to 
combat  was  that  of  ATS  women  In  anti-aircraft  artillery  batteries  (Cox, 
1941}  Douie,  1950). 

The  first  "mixed"  battery  started  training  in  the  spring  of  1941.  Though 
forming  one  team,  the  duties  of  the  men  and  women  were  different.  The 
women  worked  as  range-finders  on  precision  instruments,  and  on  the 
telephones  by  which  this  work  was  checked  and  controlled.  But  it  was 
the  men  who  fired  the  guns.  Men  and  women  got  along  remarkably  well. 

The  women  were  quickly  regarded  as  being  part  of  the  team.  A mixed 
battery  consisted  of  189  men  and  229  women  including  officers. 

Originally,  female  officers  only  had  reaponslbillty  for  administration 
and  welfare.  However,  early  in  1943,  the  first  women  technical  control 
officers  were  used  to  replace  male  operational  officers  on  gun  sites  in 
the  home  conmmand.  These  women  coordinated  the  attack  on  enemy  aircraft 


In  coordination  with  the  gun  position  officers,  who  gave  the  order  to 
fire  based  on  information  from  the  technical  control  officer  (Doule,  1950 
Cox,  1941}  Birdwell,  1942). 

Up  to  the  end  of  1944,  one  out  of  every  thirty  members  of  the  ATS  setrved 
abroad.  Developments  in  the  war  situation  then  brought  about  a great 
extension  of  their  services  in  overseas  theaters.  No  units  of  the  ATS 
were  sent  to  Burma  (US  Wacs  served  there)  or  West  Africa,  and  only 
volunteers  went  to  India  or  served  abroad  in  mixed  anti-aircraft 
artillery  units.  The  tour  of  duty  was  two  years,  except  in  India,  Ceylon 
and  Washington,  where  it  was  18  months.  The  women  performed  much  the 
same  duties  abroad  as  they  performed  in  Britain, 

Summary 

The  United  Kingdom  made  extensive  use  of  women  in  World  War  II  in 
numerous  regular,  auxiliary,  and  voluntary  organizations.  None  of  the 
services  used  women  in  a direct  combat  role  although  their  use  as  members 
of  anti-aircraft  artillery  batteries  was  extensive.  Of  the  550,000 
women  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  World  War 
II,  approximately  1,500  became  casualties  caused  by  enemy  action  (624  KIA 
98  MIA,  744  WIA,  20  POW)  (Her  Majesty's  Statistical  Office,  1946,  8-9). 
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WOMEN  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM  WOMEN'S  ROYAL  ARMY  CORPS 
General 

The  Women's  Royal  Army  Corps  (WRAC)  is  the  follow-on  to  the  ATS,'  the 
Women's  Army  Organization  which  served  during  World  War  II.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  role  of  women  has  changed  considerably  compared 
with  the  very  diverse  role  in  which  women  served  during  the  war.  Women 
comprise  about  2.4%  of  the  Army's  strength  and  no  major  expansion  la 
planned  (The  Economist,  1976).  Women  are  limited  to  certain  branches 
and  skills,  and  to  certain  geographical  locations,  although  there  is 
considerable  integration  with  the  men  in  those  areas  where  they  serve. 

The  WRAC  Is  directed  by  a woman  brigadier.  ' 

Recently,  the  United  Kingdom  passed  the  Sex  Discrimination  Act  which 
is  designed  to  further  women's  rights.  Military  women,  however,  arc 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Organization 

In  the  Regular  Army,  WRAC  companies  are  responsible  for  the  command 
and  administration  of  the  WRAC  personnel  supporting  military  headquarters 
or  units.  Where  members  of  the  WRAC  mainly  support  one  military  unit, 
the  WRAC  are  Integrated  with  that  unit,  and  its  headquarters  contains  a 
small  WRAC  element  responsible  for  the  administration  and  discipline  of 
of  the  women  (NATO  Conference  of  Senior  Service  Women  Officers  of  the 
Alliance,  1973,  1975). 
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Training  and  Education 


All  regular  WRAC  recruits  complete  a basic  training  course  of  six 
weeks  at  the  WRAC  Center  and  then  proceed  to  advanced  individual  train- 
ing (AIT)  . Representative  of  AIT  are  the  following; 

Drivers  - 8 weeks  at  12  Driver  Training  Regiment  RCT 
Clerks  - 4 weeks  at  Training  Battalion  RAOC 
Signals  - 12  weeks  at  Training  Brigade  Royal  Signals 

Training  for  increased  proficiency  in  their  MOS  is  organized  by  units  on 

an  "on  the  job"  basis.  On  the  job  training  may  be  followed  by  a short 

and  Intensive  course  at  the  appropriate  training  center,  Immediately 

prior  to  the  MOS  test. 

Arms 

The  WRAC  do  not  carry  weapons  and  are  not  trained  in  their  use.  They 
are  precluded  from  a combat  role. 

Non-commissioned  Officer  Training 

Non-commissioned  officer  training  is  often  arranged  by  units  (partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  junior  ranks),  and  generally  takes  the  form  of 
a week's  special  course.  NCO's  also  attend  courses  at  WRAC  College, 
Camberley,  to  qualify  for  promotion. 

Trades 

Women  are  employed  by  17  Arms  and  Corps  in  the  Army,  and  in  a number  of 
headquarters  and  other  military  establishments.  Career  fields  open  to 
women  Include  the  following; 
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Administrative  NCO 

Analyst  (Special  Intelligence) 

Bandswoman 

Clerk 

Comnunlcatlona  Center  Operator 
Cook 

Data  Telegraphist 
Driver 

Experimental  Assistant  (Gunnery) 

Hairdresser 

Kennelmald 

Operator  Electronic  Warfare 
Medical  Orderly 
Stewardess  - Hess 
House 
Personal 


Provost 

Personnel  Selection  Tester 
Physical  Training  Instructor 
Postal  and  Courier  Operator 
Radar  Operator 
Recruiter 

Regimental  Policewoman 
Regimental  Storewoman 
Rider/Groom 
Switchboard  Operator 
Technical  Storewoman 
Telecommunications  Technician 
Training  Instructor 


Deployment 

Approximately  one  quarter  of  the  WRAC  Is  serving  overseas.  Locations 
Include: 

Cyprus 
Singapore 
Hong  Kong 
Gibraltar 
Germany 

At  homei  the  WRAC  serves  throughout  the  UK  and  Northern  Ireland. 


Officer  Training 

Candidates  selected  by  the  Regular  Commissions  Board  attend  the  WRAC 
College,  Camberley,  Surrey,  for  a period  of  training  of  8 weeks  (short 
course)  or  8 months  (long  course),  according  to  the  age  quali- 
fications of  the  Individual  and  the  type  of  commission  desired. 
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Officer  Courses 


A number  ol  Army  courses  open  to  male  officers  are  also  open  to  WKAC, 
for  example: 

The  Anny  Staff  Course 

Specialist  Signals,  Education  or  Catering  Courses  to  train  an 
officer  for  employment  with  the  Royal  Corps  of  Signals,  Royal 
Army  Educational  Corps  or  Array  Catering  Corps. 

Language  Courses 
Computer  Courses 


Officer  Training  Corps 

Women  undergraduates  at  British  universities  may  join  the  University 
Officer  Training  Corps.  On  obtaining  the  Certificate  of  Military 
Training  at  the  University,  these  undergraduates  become  eligible  for  a 
direct  commission  in  the  WRAC.  Most  WRAC  officers  are  commissioned  for 
general  duties  and  start  their  careers  in  regimental  appointments  in 
which  they  are  responsible  for  the  administration  and  welfare  of  between 
30  and  60  women.  Apart  from  regimental  duty  predominately  administering 
WRAC  personnel,  the  following  types  of  employment  are  open  to  WRAC 
officers: 

Photographic  Interpreter 
Computer  Programmer 
Specialist  Messing  Officer 
Recruiting 
Personnel  Selection 
Signals 

Suitably  qualified  officers  may  attend  language  courses  and  qualify  as: 

Instructors 

Interpreters 
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officers  with  appropriate  qualifications  may  be  commissioned  for  duty 
with  the  Royal  Army  Educational  Corps  or  the  Royal  Electrical  and  Mechan- 
ical Engineers.  These  officers  are  then  employed  exclusively  by  those 
corps. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  SERVICE 


Service  Obligation 

The  vast  majority  of  servicewomen,  like  soldiers,  enlist  on  what 
Is  knowMas  "the  Notice  Engagement,"  which  was  introduced  in  1972.  On 
this  engagement,  one  joins  for  22  years  (the  minimum  period  for  pension) 
but  may  terminate  one's  service  at  any  time  provided  that: 

18  months  notice  is  given. 

A minimum  of  3 years  service  is  completed. 

Under  previous  sorts  of  engagement,  the  woman  signed  on  for  a specific 
length  of  time  and  was  automatically  discharged  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
unless  she  had  taken  steps  to  extend  her  service.  Under  the  Notice 
Engagement,  the  woman  automatically  continues  to  serve  unless  she 
takes  steps  to  give  notice  that  she  wishes  to  leave.  She  may  choose  the 
date  on  which  to  leave,  but  she  must  give  the  required  period  of  notice. 
A woman  who  wishes  to  leave  on  marriage  or  family  grounds  need  not  give 
the  full  18  months  notice,  but  must  give  at  least  one  month.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  servicewomen  are  continuing  to  serve  after  they  are 
married. 

Equal  Pay 

In  1960,  women's  rates  of  pay  were  approximately  85%  of  the  men's  rates. 
Currently,  they  receive  equal  pay.  All  factors  considered,  however, 
their  pay  is  lower  than  men's  because  women  get  only  half  as  big  an 
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"X-factor,"  which  is  supposed  to  compensate  for  the  rigors  of  military 
service  (The  Economist,  1976).  Other  entitlements  are  also  different. 
For  example,  married  women  are  Ineligible  for  the  allowances  of  a 
married  person  (this  difference  was  struck  down  in  the  United  States 
by  a Supreme  Court  decision) . 
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ANNEX  II 


WOMEN  IN  THE  ULSTER  DEFENSE  REGIMENT 


General 

In  April  1970,  the  Ulster  Defense  Regiment,  a regiment  of  the  British 
Army,  was  formed  under  the  command  of  the  Commanding  General,  Northern 
Ireland.  As  terrorism  increased  with  the  realization  that  women  were 
also  Involved  in  terrorist  activities,  it  was  decided  to  recruit  715 
women  to  serve  in  the  regiment.  Twenty-two  of  this  total  are  full-time 
members;  the  remainder  are  part-time  members. 

Women's  participation  in  this  regiment  is  noteworthy  because  it  repre- 
sents the  first  time  that  women  have  been  recruited  directly  into  a 
British  regiment  rather  than  drawn  from  a separate  corps  (WRAC) . This 
experiment  has  been  very  successful  and  could  well  impact  on  the  continu- 
ation of  separate  structures  for  the  women's  services.  Women  in  the 
regiment  are  equal  in  most  details  with  the  exception  that  they  are  not 
armed . 

However,  the  women  do  operate  in  a dangerous  environment  exposed  to 
terrorist  attacks.  Female  members  of  the  unit  have  been  wounded  and 
killed  in  carrying  out  their  missions.  While  not  in  a direct  combat 
role,  they  could  be  exposed  to  the  risks  of  direct  combat. 

Duties 

The  women  of  the  Ulster  Defense  Regiment  are  called  "Green  Finches" 
because  of  their  high-pitched  voices  on  the  radio  and  are  used  in  the 
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following  duties: 

a.  Searching  females. 

b.  Accompanying  night  patrols. 

c.  Maintaining  check  point  statistics. 

d.  Operating  radios. 

e.  Working  In  operations  rooms. 

Each  woman  performs  duty  on  the  average  of  two  nights  a week  from 
2000-0400  hours.  The  majority  of  the  duties  Involve  operations  at 
vehicle  check  points.  But  also,  they  participate  in  border  patrol 
operations  serving  as  searchers,  radio  operators  and  clerks.  They  do 
not  carry  arms  In  performing  their  duties  (The  Economist,  1976). 

Training 

Formal  training  began  in  September  1973  when  the  women  were  attached 
to  the  Ulster  Defense  Regiment  battalions  „and  instructed  in  search 
techniques,  radio  procedures,  and  clerical  and  administrative  duties.  A 
training  team  from  the  Women’s  Royal  Army  Corps  assisted  in  training  the 
women  in  basic  military  skills. 

Present  training  Is  reported  to  be  in  such  skills  as  radio  procedures, 
map  reading,  first  aid,  and  anti-ambush.  Women  attend  training  camps 
where  they  take  part  In  most  of  the  male  training  to  include  map 
reading  exercises,  helicopter  drills,  and  driver  training. 

Women  do  not  receive  the  same  pay  as  men.  An  article  concerning  the 
Ulster  Defense  Regiment  explains  that  their  pay  is  decreased  by  that 
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proportionate  amount  customarily  deducted  from  servicewomen.  This  amount 
probably  relates  to  the  X-factor  which  Is  less  for  British  women  than 
for  men. 

Terms  of  service  are  from  one  to  three  years  for  women  between  18  and 
50. 


Officers 

Recruits  can  receive  a recommendation  for  a commission  to  attend  an 
officer  commissioning  course.  To  date,  13  women  have  received  commis- 
sions (2LT  to  Captain) . 
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ANNEX  I 


WOMEN  IN  THE  CANADIAN  FORCES 

(Director,  Women  Personnel,  Canadian  Forces,  1976) 

Oraanlzatlon 

In  1961,  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Army  were  united  Into 
one  unified  Canadian  Armed  Force  with  personnel  serving  In  the  sea,  land, 
or  air  element.  This  unification  Included  the  women.  No  longer  is  there 
a separate  Canadian  Women's  Army  Corps. 

Employment  of  Servicewomen  Since  1971 

In  1971,  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  In  Canada  produced 
recommendations  concerning  women  in  the  military  which  have  had  a marked 
effect  on  the  status  of  the  military  women.  At  a meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Forces  Defense  Council  in  July  1971,  the  Minister  of  National  Defense 
approved  "that  there  was  to  be  no  limitation  on  the  employment  of  women 
In  the  Canadian  Forces  other  than  within  the  primary  combat  roles, 
employment  at  remote  locations  and  sea-going  service." 

As  of  31  January  1976,  there  were  80,000  personnel  in  the  Canadian 
Forces,  and  of  this  number,  3,384  are  x^omen  (over  4X  of  the  present  total 
force).  The  female  officer  strength  is  673,  the  majority  of  which  are 
nurses.  About  2,700  non-commlsaloned  women  range  in  rank  from  Private  to 
Master  Warrant  Officer.  Each  classification  and  trade  must  Include  a 
minimum  number  of  men  because  of  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  combat 
roles;  however,  for  all  trades  open  to  women,  recruiting  Is  carried  out 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  applicant  for  the  Job  regardless  of  sex 
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(Director,  Women  Personnel,  Canadian  Forces,  1976).  Women  officers 


may  now  he  employed  in  18  of  the  27  officer  classifications,  as  listed 
below: 


Aerospace  Engineering 
Communications  and  Electronics 
Engineering 

Land  Ordnance  Engineering 
Military  Engineering 
Dental 
Medical 

Medical  Associate 

Nursing 

Chaplain 


Air  Traffic  Control 

Air  Weapons  Control 

Legal 

Logistics 

Meteorology 

Music 

Personnel  Development 
Personnel  Support  - Food  Services, 
Recreation,  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration, Postal,  Personnel 
Information 
Security 


Non-commissioned  servicewomen  may  serve  in  62  of  the  98  specialities, 


These  are  listed  below: 

Photographic  Technician 
Air  Traffic  Controller 
Air  Traffic  Control  Assistant 
Air  Defense  Technician 
Oceanographic  Operator 
Radio  Operator 
Teletype  Operator 
Communications  Operator 
Radio  Technician 
Terminal  Equipment  Technician 
Teletype  & Cypher  Technician 
Communications  Technician 
Radar  Technician 
Vehicle  Technician 
Weapons  Technician  Land 
Ammunition  Technician 
Electro-Mechanical  Technician 
Aero  Engine  Technician 
Air  Frame  Technician 
Aviation  Technician 
Integra)  Systems  Technician 
Communications  Systems  Technician 
Radar  Systems  Technician 
Avionics  Technician 


Construction  6 Maintenance 
Technician 

Refrigeration  & Mechanical 
Technician 

Electrical  Generating  Systems 
Technician 
Stationary  Engineer 
Water  Sanitation  & Pollution 
Technician 

Mechanical  Systems  Technician 
Firefighter 
Medical  Assistant 
Operating  Room  Assistant 
Laboratory  Technician 
X-ray  Technician 
Hygiene  Technician 
Blosciences  Technician 
Dental  Clinical  Assistant 
Dental  Laboratory  Technician 
Denial  Equipment  Maintenance 
Technician 
Dental  Therapist 
Military  Policeman 
Administrative  Clerk 


Safety  Systems  Technician 
Instrument  Electrical  Technician 
Metals  Technician 
Machinist 

Re finisher  Technician 

Weapons  Technician  (Air) 

Construction  Engineering  Technician 

Structures  Technician 

Plumber  Gas  Fitter 

Electrician 


Accounting  & Finance  Clerk 
Physical  Education  & Recreation 
Instructor 
Cook 
Steward 
Musician 
Postal  Clerk 
Supply  Technician 
Traffic  Technician 
Transportation  Controller 
Mobile  Support  Equipment  Operator 


Enlistment  Standards 

In  line  with  the  Royal  Commission  recommendation  on  discrimination,  a 
woman  must  possess  the  same  minimum  qualifications  as  a male  applicant: 
Between  the  ages  of  17  and  2.5,  a minimum  of  a Grade  8 education  (however, 
the  average  education  of  women  recruits  is  Grade  11  or  3 years  of 
secondary  school),  meet  the  medical  standards  and  pass  prescribed 
selection  tests.  To  enter  as  a commissioned  officer,  a woman  must 
have  a uriversity  degree  or  be  a Registered  Nurse,  and  must  not  have 
reached  her  35ch  birthday.  She  must  also  be  medically  fit  and  pass 
selection  tests. 

Basic  Training 

After  enlistment,  the;  English  speaking  servicewoman  first  reports  to 
the  Canadlwi  Forces  Recruit  School  at  Cornwallis,  Nova  Scotia.  French 
speaking  recruits  proceed  to  St.  Jean,  Quebec,  for  recruit  training  in 
their  c/wn  language  followed  by  English  language  training  as  required. 

The  recruit  undergoes  11  weeks  of  basic  training.  A servicewoman's 
basic  recruit  training  includes  lectures  and  study  In  military  law, 
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cuBtoms,  history  and  organization,  general  service  knowledge,  health  and 
hygiene,  physical  education,  and  drilling  and  marching.  Women  recruits 
now  receive  defensive  weapons  training  and  some  field  training.  Women 
officers,  except  Nursing  Officers,  get  their  basic  officer  training  at 
Chilliwack,  British  Columbia.  Their  curriculum  covers  much  the  same 
topics  as  for  the  servicewoman  with  more  emphasis  on  leadership  and 
management. 

Classiflcation/Trade  Training 

At  the  end  of  the  11  weeks  basic  training,  the  servicewoman  goes  on  to 
her  classification  (officers)  and  specialty  (other  ranks)  training. 

This  training  is  slanted  more  toward  the  practical  than  the  theoretical 
approach  and  la  Integrated  with  male  classification/specialty  training. 

University  Training 

Women  may  now  attend  a university  at  govemwnt  expcnee.  ro  qualify 
themselves  for  professional  duties  within  the  forces.  Women  (approxi- 
mately 130)  attend  universities  in  a number  of  training  programs. 

Officer  Development  Training 

Women  officers  attend  Canadian  Forces  Staff  School  and  Canadian  Forces 
Staff  College  courses  on  an  Integrated  basis.  They  are  selected  for  the 
training  on  the  same  basis  as  are  male  officers. 
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Non-Congnlssloned  Officer  (NCO)  Development  Training 


Senior  women  NCO 'a  attend  the  Senior  Leadership  Training  and  Chief 
Warrant  Officers  Course  on  an  integrated  basis.  They  are  selected  for 
the  training  on  the  same  basis  as  are  senior  male  NCO's,  Junior  Leader- 
ship Courses  have  commenced  in  the  Canadian  Forces  and  women  are  being 
selected  to  attend  in  competition  with  the  men. 

Marital  Status  and  Pregnancy 

In  1971,  a new  policy  concerning  marital  status  came  into  effect.  Up 
to  that  time  a woman  had  to  be  single  In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
enlistment  and  a woman  who  married  while  serving  had  to  request  permis- 
sion to  remain  in  the  Canadian  Forces.  Harried  women,  with  or  without 
children,  may  now  be  enlisted,  and  serving  women  who  marry  are  not 
released  unless  they  voluntarily  apply  for  it. 

In  addition,  the  Canadian  Forces  have  reacted  to  the  Royal  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Labor  Laws  and  have  instituted  maternity  benefits  for 
the  serving  woman.  Pregnancy  doesn't  necessarily  mean  a release  from 
the  Canadian  Forces  as  it  has  in  the  past.  A woman  must  accept  up  to 
15  weeks  leave  without  pay,  while  she  has  her  child,  but  she  receives 
full  medical  coverage  and  unemployment  insurance  benefits  during  this 
period. 
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Terms  of  Service 


Terms  of  service  are  exactly  the  same  for  men  and  women.  Officers  join 
for  a career  tour,  that  is,  theoretically  until  they  retire.  Other 
ranks  Join  for  an  initial  5-year  engagement,  then  sign  on  for  the 
remainder  of  the  service  until  retirement.  Release  is  available  on 
request . 

Discipline 

Women  in  the  Canadian  Forces  are  subject  to  the  same  military  dis- 
ciplinary code  and  regulations  as  men. 

Pay 

Women  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  responsibilities,  and  are  entitled  to 
pension  or  gratuities  when  released  on  the  same  basis  as  the  men. 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  FRENCH  ARMY 

(NATO  Women's  Service  Directors  Conference,  1973,  1975) 

An  Act  passed  in  July  1972  on  the  general  status  of  the  French  Armed 
Forces  Integrated  women  with  the  same  status  as  men.  There  was  consid- 
erable use  of  women  during  World  War  II  in  much  the  same  capacity  as  the 
U.S.  WAC.  However,  their  special  status  in  certain  areas  was  made  clear 
in  a decree  of  March  1973.  Differences  which  are  recognized  are: 

a.  Women  cannot  rise  higher  than  brigadier  (0-7).  The  first  woman 
was  appointed  to  this  rank  in  April  1976. 

b.  Women  are  not  admitted  to  certain  corps,  e.g.,  Air  Corps. 

c.  Branches  open  to  them  are  confined  to  office  work,  communications, 
data  processing,  air  traffic  control,  and  medical. 

d.  Military  schools,  e.g..  Military  Academy  is  not  open  to  women. 

e.  Age  limit  differences  between  men  and  women  on  active  duty. 
Detailed  data  on  many  aspects  of  women's  services  v;as  lacking. 

Conditions  of  Service 

Women  are  not  subject  to  the  compulsory  one-year  military  service  which 
applies  to  men.  In  this  regard  they  are  not  eligible  to  receive  a 
"bounty"  for  voluntary  enlistment. 

Pay  and  Allowances 

Pay  is  the  same  for  men  and  women.  Married  officers  and  NCO's,  if  they 
are  the  head  of  the  family,  have  the  same  entitlements  as  men. 


Discipline 

Women  are  subject',  to  the  same  disciplinary  code  as  men.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  perform  guard  duty  or  "local  garrison  duties"  although  they 
may  serve  as  duty  officers. 

Terms  of  Service 

Since  1972,  a program  has  existed  for  a voluntary  service  of  one  year. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  few  volunteers.  Women  NCO's  serve  under 
contract  for  5 years  and  then  are  allowed  to  revert  to  career  status. 
Offlcern  can  serve  until  they  reach  their  age  limit  or  a minimum  of  25 
years  before  eligible  for  retirement. 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  BELGIAft  ARMY 

(NATO  Women's  Service  Directors  Conference,  1975) 

Women  are  new  to  Belgium's  Army.  As  of  1975,  there  were  only  about 
400  enlisted  women  serving  in  the  Army  In  a limited  number  of  skills. 
Women  receive  the  same  training  as  men  — 2 months  of  basic  training  and 
1'3  months  advanced  individual  training.  Their  weapons  training  with 
Individual  weapons  is  for  defense  only. 

At  the  present  there  are  no  female  officers  or  NCO'b,  although  in 
November  1975,  it  was  estimated  that  there  would  be  a parliamentary  bill 
introduced  to  allow  officers  and  NCO's  by  July  1976, 
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ANNEX  L 


WOMEN  IN  TOE  TURKISH  ARMY 

Tliere  is  a scarcity  of  information  relating  to  women  in  the  Turkish 
Armed  Forces  and  available  information  shows  that  there  are  100  female 
officers  serving  in  the  Turkish  Armed  Forces.  No  enlisted  women  serve 
in  the  Turkish  Army, 

Officers  are  used  in  communications,  ordnance,  supply,  "welfare," 
and  medical  branches  at  the  headquarters  level.  There  is  one  female 
officer  who  is  a fighter  pilot  although  women  are  no  longer  trained  in 
aviation. 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  DANISH  ARMY 

Approximately  6,500  women  serve  in  the  Danish  Women's  Army  Corps,  the 
largest  of  the  women's  services  in  Denmark.  The  Women's  Army  Corps 
exists  as  a separate  Corps  within  the  Home  Guard  (a  national  guard  type 
organization)  and  their  personnel  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Armed  Services. 

Organlzat ion 

The  Danish  Women's  Army  Corps  is  organized  into  military  units  throughout 
the  country.  The  Director  of  the  WAC  is  a member  of  the  Joint  Command  of 
the  Home  Guard  with  the  title  of  "inspector."  At  lower  echelons  of  the 
Home  Guard,  the  WAC  units  are  led  by  female  officers  with  small  staffs. 
Most  women  in  the  Danish  Women's  Services  are  not  full-time  active  duty 
personnel.  The  strength  of  the  "full-time  employed  presonnel"  depends  on 
Army  requirements.  Only  in  the  event  of  war  do  all  the  members  of  the 
WAC  serve  as  military  personnel  with  the  same  obligations  and  rights  as 
male  personnel. 

Women  are  recruited  by  the  Women's  Services  supported  by  the  Army  and 
the  Home  Guard. 

Training 

Training  is  a joint  responsibility  between  the  Armed  Services,  the  Home 
Guard  and  the  Women's  Services.  Members  receive  basic  training  followed 
by  advanced  training  in  one  of  the  skill  areas  open  to  them.  Basic 
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training  and  the  training  of  NCO's  and  officers  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  WAC  Director  and  conducted  by  members  of  the  WAG.  Some  officers 
(few)  have  attended  officers'  courses  with  male  personnel. 

Recruits  receive  theory  and  practice  in  the  use  of  arms  during  basic 
training.  As  in  the  case  of  US  Army  women,  this  training  is  provided  to 
train  them  in  the  use  of  arms  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Skills 

The  primary  skill  areas  open  to  women  are  traditional  In  nature  and  do 

not  include  combat  specialties.  They  include: 

Secretarial  Nuclear,  Biological  & Chemical 

Accounting  Transportation 

Supply  Nursing 

Air  Truffle  Control  Catering 

Communications 

Logistics 

Conditions  of  Service 

Women  enter  as  privates  and  are  required  to: 

a.  Be  between  18-35  (18-50  for  mobilization  reserve). 

b.  Physically  fit. 

c.  Pass  a psychological  aptitude  test. 

d.  Be  a Danish  citizen. 

Married  and  unmarried  women  are  accepted  with  or  without  dependents. 
Since  1959,  there  has  existed  a special  arrangement  whereby  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Affairs  and  the  Ministry  of  Defense  provide  for  the  care  of 
children  of  women  serving  with  the  Armed  Services  and  the  Home  Guard  In 
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the  event  of  mobilization. 


"I 


Regular  Service. 

Only  since  1971,  have  women  been  admitted  as  regular  me.mliers  of  the  Army 
on  the  same  conditions  as  those  affecting  male  personnel.  In  1973,  only 
105  v'omen  were  regular  members  — as  opposed  to  Home  Ouard  — of  the 
Army.  These  women  have  received  the  same  training  — to  include  combat 
training  — as  male  personnel.  In  this  category,  basic  training  is  of 
three  months  duration  and  advanced  training  is  12  months.  Women  serve, 
in  "control  and  reporting,"  communications,  administration,  and  supply. 

Perhaps  changes  will  be.  forthcoming  which  affect  the  women's  services. 

From  comments  in  1973,  it  was  noted  that  the.  Danish  Women’s  Services  are. 
facing  many  problems.  At  this  time,  it  was  felt  advisable  to  continue  a 
separation  between  women  in  the  active  forces  and  women  in  the  Home  Guard. 
In  1975,  it  was  reported  that  a committee  was  set  up  by  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  to  discuss  women's  service  and  changes  .7ere  projected  for  the 
1977  time  frame. 
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mow:n  in  mE  norwegiaj^  army 

In  peacetime  women  are  not  considered  members  of  the  Armed  Services. 
Rather,  they  serve  as  civilians  or  as  voluntary  reserves  who  do  part- 
time  service,  Tlie  woman,  however,  has  an  option  as  to  whether  she  will 
serve  in  the  event  of  a mobilization.  I’hose  that  agree  to  serve  during 
mobilization  receive  uniforms  which  they  are  allowed  to  wear  during 
exercises,  training  courses  and  for  ceremonial  purposes.  When  wearing 
the  uniform  the.  woman  has  full  military  status. 

Organization 

Women  serve  as  volunteers  and  are  not  subject  to  conscription.  Service 
is  v?ith  the  Army  or  the  Home  Guard.  In  the  latter  there  is  a Director 
of  Women's  Services, 

Training 

Basic  training  is  compulsory  for  those  women  who  volunteer  for  mobili- 
zation. Training  la  conducted  by  the  service  concerned  or  the  Home 
Guard  commissioned  officer  and  NCO's  receive  a four-week  training  course 
with  periodic  one-week  refresher  courses.  Men  command  training  courses 
with  some  women  as  second-in-command. 

Basic  training  is  separate  from  male  BT  and  weapons  training  is  provided. 
Future  Outlook 

A Gallop  Poll  conducted  in  October  1.973  in  Norway,  may  portend  some 


dianges  for  the  future.  Seventy  percent  of  the  Norwegians  polled  agreed 
with  women  as  military  personnel  in  the  Armed  Services  and  fifty-three 
percent  believed  women  should  be  conscripted. 

A bill  currently  before  parliament  would  make  a number  of  basic  changes 
in  women's  services 

— Nearly  full  integration  of  women  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

— Limit  women's  service  to  a non-comhat  role  with  organizational 
and  job  exclusions. 

— Com  inue  voluntary  service. 

The  current  organization  of  civilian  volunteers  would  continue  under 
the  control  of  the  Home  Guard  with  women  serving  In  their  local  com- 
munities. This  service  would  continue  as  one  for  which  there  is  no 
obligation  i.o  serve  during  periods  of  mobilization. 

Other  changes  which  may  occur  as  a result  of  the  bill  under  consideration 
ares 

— Women  serve  as  volunteers  in  peace  and  war. 

— Women  will  cause  no  increase  in  TOF.  authorizations. 

— Equal  rank  and  pay  provisions. 

— Equal  obligation  and  promotion. 

— Special  provisions  for  pregnant  regular  officers.  Women  In  the 
"short-t:'me"  category  will  in  all  likelihood  not  be  retained  on 
active  duty  if  pregnant. 
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Provisions  for  separate  treatment  and  evaluation  of  female 
personnel  because  of  different  training  requirements. 

Selective  conscription  if  voluntary  service  falls. 

Equal  education  and  Integrated  training.  VJomen  excluded  from 
Artillery,  Cavalry,  Armor  and  Air  Branches. 

AIT  conducted  with  men. 

Weapons  training  provided  in  order  that  women  be  capable  of 
participating  in  defense. 

Women  who  receive  military  training  In  peacetime  will  be  obliged 
to  serve  in  wartime. 

Numerical  requirements! 

Peacetime!  3,500  Officers 

12,200  EW 

Wartime:  20,000  Officers 


60,000  EW 
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WOMt:N  IM  THE  ISRAEL  DEFENSE  FORCK  (IDF) 

General 

That  Israeli  women  are  combat  soldiers  Is  a misconception  on  the  part 
of  many  elements  of  American  society.  Notwithstanding  the  ban  on  women 
in  a direct  combat  role  (women  did  serve  in  combat  positions  in  the 
1948  war),  women  are  an  important  — and  necessary  part  of  the  IDF 
serving  in  the  Chen  (Charm).  Looking  at  Israel,  however,  one  cannot 
ignore  a fact  which  does  net  apply  to  any  of  the  other  nations  which  this 
study  considered.  The  Israeli  Armed  Forces  suffer  manpower  shortages  at 
a time  when  they  are  involved  in  a conflict  with  many  of  their  neighbors. 
Understanding  this,  the  necessity  for  certain  Israeli  policies  regarding 

I 

women  soldiers  becomes  clear. 

Israel,  regardless  of  perception,  conscripts  and  utilizes  women  to  offset 
manpower  shortages.  Feminist  groups  have  little  impact  In  Israel,  where, 
policies  are  designed  to  ensure  national  survival.  Restrictive  policies 
toward  women  are  ii'  t a reflection  of  physical  or  emotional  inferiority, 
but  rather,  in  the  Israeli  eyes,  a pragmatic  necessity  brought  on  by 
marriage  and  childbearing  realities. 

Service  Obligation 

Israeli  women,  as  in  the  case  of  Israeli  men,  are  subject  to  conscription 
and  they  may  serve  in  the  regular  as  well  as  the  reserve  service.  Women 
do  receive  some  differential  treatment  with  respect  to  conscription 
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not  ajfoi'ded  male  ao  1 d i e I'H  (l)i  eke  irfoii , i')/-*).  I'lie  leiigLli  uT  regular 

service  Lur  men  la  10  imjiiLii.u,  wliei'eas,  11.  i a d-'i  monchs  for  women.  Tlie 
age  requireirent  for  men  and  women,  regular  and  reserve  service  is  as 
depicted : 

Regular  Reserve 

Men  18-29  18-49 

Women  18-26  18-38 

Marriage  and  pregnancy  are  not  automatic  disqualification  for  regular 
service,  although  women  may  be  discharged  by  virtue  of  marriage  If 
hardship  is  shown  and  they  may  be  discharged  for /Reason  of  pregnancy 
upon  request.  Additionally,  exemption  from  military  service  exists  for 
women  for  reasons  of  conscience  or  religious  convictions. 

Training 

Women  are  generally  assigned  into  skills  where  little  or  no  specialized 
training  is  required,  basic  training  is  four  weeks  in  length  after 
which  most  women  report  to  tlieir  units  to  begin  work  (Dickerson,  1974), 
It  is  generally  expected  that  the  woman  will  learn  her  specific  duties 
on  the  job. 

The  philosophy  behind  less  extensive  training  for  women  than  men  is 
highly  pragmatic.  In  the  t.DF  view  It  is  uneconomical  to  provide 
extensive,  expensive  training  to  conscripts  who  have  relatively  short 
terms  of  se.rvice  and  who  are.  likely  to  bi  lost  because  of  marriage  or 
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moLherl'uyd.  WorntMi  who  liuyond  compulsory  soi  vli.-o  1 1>  tlie  i.'cguJ  ar 
service  nlsj  are  not  afforded  extensive  training  (Dlcketson,  197A) . 

Women  are  provided  weapons  training  during  basic  training  to  provide 
them  u self-defense  and  guard  duty  capability. 

Utilization 

, Women  may  serve  In  approximately  80  skill  areas  --  most  of  which  in 
couventionni  terms  would  be  designated  "traditional."  Most  women  are 
involved  In  clerical,  administrative,  communications,  and  medical  duties. 
Beyond  this,  they  serve  in  some,  nontradltional  roles  such  as  parachute 
packing  and  gate  guards  (serve  with  men)  (Dickerson,  1974). 

In  role.s  which  transcend  purely  militar)'  duties  women  may  augment  the 
civil  police,  serve  in  kibbutzim,  the  Fighting  Pioneer  Youth,  or  as 
teachers  in  various  schools. 

Female  officers  serve  as  commtHiders  of  female  units  and  have  admini- 
strative and  service  duties. 

Assignment  Policies 

Israeli  women,  contrasted  with  WAC  personnel,  may  be.  assigned  to  combat 
units  in  groups  of  seven  or  more  commanded  by  an  Israeli  female  officer. 
Women  are  assigned  to  brigade  level  and  the  commander  has  the  prerogative 
to  assign  them  to  lower  echelons.  Assignment  to  combat  units  l.s  vol- 
untary, although  most  women  rarely  refuse  duty  with  such  units. 
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Womua  are  temporarily  withdrawn  I'rom  combat  units  moving  to  contact 
"until  the  situation  is  stabilized."  Units  subjected  to  frequent 
indirect  fire  and  shelling  also  temporarily  evacuate  a portion  of  the 
assigned  women;  nurses  and  signal  specialists  remain  with  the  unit. 

According  to  the  Director  of  the  Chen,  evacuation  policies  are  not  an 
admission  of  a higher  premium  on  the  woman's  life  than  that  of  the  man's. 
It  is  rather  a policy  to  save  as  many  lives  as  possible.  It  is  reported 
that  women  serving  In  combat  units  have  no  higher  incidence  of  "emotional 
reaction"  than  men. 

Strength 

Strength  figures  are  classified  and  unavailable. 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  WARSAW  PACT  ARMIES 

Information  regarding  the  employment  and  utilization  of  women  in  Warsaw 
Pr.ct  Armies  is  scant,  nex'ertholeas,  women  are  generally  used  in  roles 
which  we  ci.  \sider  traditional.  Comparing  the  status  and  role  of  women 
in  the  US  Army  versus  women  in  Warsaw  Pact  Armies,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  ail  artat  — from  numerical  strength  to  utilization  concepts  — 
the  US  Army  is  more  concerned  with  concepts  of  equal  opportunity. 

From  the  data  available,  it  appears  that,  women  are  used  to  give  some 
modicum  of  truth  to  tiie  premise  that  individuals,  regardless  of  sex, 
enjoy  equal  status  in  the  Communist  states  depending  on  the  state, 
nothing  could  he  further  from  the  truth.  They  are  used  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  West  European  nations.  Women  are  generally  used  In  s.nall 
numbers  in  tasks  and  for  duties  which  release  men  for  service  in  other 
skill  ureas. 

Notwithstanding,  the  varied  role  of  women  in  the  Soviet  Army  in  World 
War  II,  and  in  partisan  activities  such  as  in  Yugoslavia,  no  evidence 
suggests  that  contemporary  thought  views  women  as  direct  combatants. 
Service  in  a combat  role  would  no  doubt  be  linked  to  the  degree  of 
national  emergency;  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  conscious  exclu,gion  of 
British  women  in  World  War  II  from  a conilDut  role  at  a time  when  British 
people's  survival  was  at  stake,  this  decision  is  not  made  lightly.  In 
spite  of  differing  political  ideologies  between  the  I^ast  and  West,  there 
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1h  HtllJ  comnionaHty  In  Ltu?  slntuK  of  woiHL'n  ami  their  employment  in 
relatively  small  numbers  and  limited  roles  In  most  of  the  Amies 
considered  in  tills  review. 

One  sees  exceptions  to  generalities  and  such  is  the  case  with  Warsaw 
Pact  Armies.  For  example > even  though  women's  service  Is  quite  limited 
In  the  Bulgarian  Army,  there  Is  reportedly  a female  general  officer. 
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ANNE):  Q 

WOMEN  IN  THE  SOVIET  ARMY  - WORLD  WAR  II 
(DIA,  1976) 

During  World  War  II,  women  were  an  Important  part  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  reaching  a strength  of  about  one  m''llion  of  a total  military 
strength  of  12  mill  Lon,  Although  women  were  used  in  combat  and  combat 
related  assignments,  their  most  important  contribution  was  that  of 
releasing  men  from  the  rear  services  for  participation  at  the  front. 

Based  on  Soviet  accounts , women  were  allowed  to  bear  arms  because  of 
their  determination  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  defense  of  motherland. 

Combat  Utilization 

Three  women's  aviation  regiments  were  formed  in  the  fall  of  1941.  These 
regiments  were! 

a,  125th  Bomber  Hegiment  which  served  at  the  buttles  of  Stalingrad, 
Byelorussia,  the  Baltic  and  East  Prussia. 

b,  586th  Air  Defense  Fighter  Interceptor  Regiment  which  supported 
units  from  the  Volga  River  to  Vienna. 

c,  588th  Bomber  Regiment  which  served  from  the  Kuban  Region  to 
Berlin.  Other  combat  aviation  units  had  women  assigned,  but  the  above 
were  chose  solely  "manned"  by  female  personnel. 

Soviet  women  also  served  with  combat  units  in  tank  crews  and  mBthine 
gun  detachments  and  as  snipers.  Numbers  or  units  of  assignments  were  not 
available. 
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The  Central  Committee  of  the  Komaomol  eatahllBhed  a Sniper  School  fur 
women  in  1942  and  reportedly  trained  some  1,300  women  In  this  role, 
^Individuals  were  cited  with  as  many  as  300  "kills."  Female  snipers  on 
the  Byelorussian  Front  reportedly  killed  an  entire  Oermany  Company  In 
a one-month  period  and  were  credited  with  killing  a total  of  5,000 
German  soldiers. 

It  is  known  that  some  of  the  more  skilled  snipers  served  as  instructors 
in  sniper  schools. 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  SOVIET  ARMY  - CURRENT 
(DIA,  1976) 

In  conjunction  with  International  Women’s  Year,  an  article  in  Krasnaya 
Zvezda  (Red  Star)  stated,  "Socialism  has  basically  changed  the  status 
of  women  in  society  and  secured  her  equality  or  rights  in  all  spheres 
of  political  and  social  life,"  One  certainly  would  not  sense  this  from 
women's  status  in  the  Soviet  Army  for  in  actuality  chauvinism  runs 
rampant. 

General 

In  spite  of  claims  to  the  contrary,  women  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
afforded  equal  status  with  Soviet  men.  This  is  not  only  true  within 
civilian  life,  but  also  within  the  militarj’.  Women  generally  serve  in 
medical,  administrative,  and  communications  skills  in  what  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  an  auxiliary  status.  They  are  definitely  not 
integrated  into  the  Army  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

Legal  Status 

The  Soviet  Union  utilizes  a universal  military  service  system  as  defined 
in  a 1967  law.  All  males  are  required  to  serve;  however,  women  enjoy 
a special  status. 

"Women  19  to  40  years  of  age  who  have  medical  or  specialized  training  can 
be  taken  into  military  service  in  peacetime,  recruited  for  refresher 
training  periods  or  admitted  as  volunteers  for  active  duty.  In  wartime 
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women  can  be  draCtod  into  tlie  USSK  Armed  Korres  by  decision  of  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers  to  petfonn  auxiliary  or  speciellzed  service," 

Selection  Qualifications 

a.  Unmarried  and  without  children. 

b.  Age  19-25. 

c.  Physically  fit, 

d.  Minimum  of  8 years  of  education. 

Preference  in  selection  la  given  to  those  women  possessing  a usable  skill. 
Women  are  selected  in  numbers  and  skills  specified  by  the  military  dis- 
trict headquarters.  Additionally,  they  receive  duty  assignments  from 
these  headquarters  and  receive  training  at  their  duty  stations.  If  an 
individual  has  a special  civilian  skill,  she  Is  assigned  directly  to 
duties  without  training. 

Women,  as  opposed  to  men,  enter  as  regular  personnel  and  enjoy  many  more 
living  comforts  and  a higher  status  than  male  conscripts,  They  receive 
salaries  competitive  with  those  paid  in  the  civilian  sector  and  are 
given  30  to  45  days  leave  each  year.  Their  terms  of  service  are  for  two 
years,  Subsequent  to  completion  of  the  first  tour  women  may  reenlist  or 
revert  to  a reserve  status. 

Enlisted  women  are  promoted  under  the  same  procedures  as  male  regular 
service  personnel.  However,  the  number  and  levels  of  assignment  for 
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women  are  limited  In  comparison  to  what  is  available  for  men.  For 
advancement,  this  distribution  is  important  because  positions  determine 
rank  and  pay. 


Discipline 

Servicewomen  are  not  subject  to  certain  punishment  such  as  restrictions 
to  the  unit  areas,  assignment  to  extra  details  or  arrest  and  confinement. 
Also,  they  are  not  assigned  to  disciplinary  battalions.  According  to 
the  Code  of  Disciplinary  Punishment  of  the  USSR  Armed  Forces,  women  may 
be  disciplined  in  the  following  manner: 

a.  Admonition 

b.  Reprimand 

c.  Deprivation  of  the  "expert"  Insignia, 

d.  Reduction  in  military  rank. 

e.  Reduction  in  military  rank  and  transfer  to  a lower  level  assign- 
ment. 

Assignment  Restrictions 

a.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  attend  military  schools  and  academies 
in  order  to  becom<^  officers  (This  is  the  primary  source  of  commissions 
for  men) . 

b.  Women  are  not  assigned  to  guard  duties  except  for  internal  details 
in  women's  barracks. 

c.  Women  cannot  serve  aboard  combat  vessels  or  planes, 

d.  Women  cannot  serve  in  certain  military  specialties  (probably 
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combat  and  combat  related) . 


e.  Pregnant  women  are  involuntarily  released  from  active  duty. 


Training 

Little  information  Is  available  reflecting  specific  training  policies 
for  women  although  It  does  appear  that  training,  in  many  Instances,  is 
conducted  at  the  unit  level.  Also,  If  the  individual  has  a useable 
skill,  the  individual  steps  directly  into  a unit.  Additionally,  an  order 
from  the  Minister  of  Defense  stipulates  that  classes  in  political, 
combat,  and  physical  training  and  in  the  study  of  Armed  Purees  regu- 
lations are  arranged  and  conducted  separately  for  women  service  personnel, 

Housing 

Women  service  personnel  are  quartered  in  a separate  "dormitory  area" 
specially  set  aside  for  them  or  in  a barracks.  Based  on  the  duties 
performed  by  female  service  personnel,  unit  commanders  may  allow  women 
to  live  off  post.  Quarters  allowance  is  not  paid  if  they  choose  to  live 
off  post. 

Utilization 

Little  detailed  information  is  available  regarding  specific  patterns 
of  utilization,  although  it  is  reported  that  women  serve  in  an  auxiliary 
role,  primarily  in  medical,  administrative,  communications,  and  other 
support  roles. 
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ANNEX  S 


WOMEN  IN  THE  EAST  GERMAN  (NUR)  AtOtY 

I 

General 

Women  serve  in  the  East  German  Army  in  accordance  with  the  Defense 

I 

Obligation  Law  written  in  1962.  While  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
women's  contingent  is  unknown,  their  participation  does  appear  to  be 
minimal  and  their  employment  is  in  the  "traditional"  skills.  No  evidence 
suggests  that  women  are  used  or  Intended  for  use  in  a combat  role.  In 
fact,  their  service  from  all  respects  follows  the  traditional  line, 

Condition  of  Service 

Under  the  1962  law,  women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50  who  are 
militarily  fit  for  service  may  be  conscripted  if  a state  of  emergency 
exists.  In  normal  times,  women  may  volunteer  for  service  In  two  cat> 
egories.  Women  may  volunteer  as  short~term  soldiers  (Soldaten  auf  Selt) 
for  which  they  incur  a three-year  service  obligation,  or  they  may 
volunteer  as  regulars  (Seruf  Soldaten) . The  term  of  service  for  a 
"regular"  is  longer  — 10  years.  Officers  may  serve  up  to  25  years, 
although  there  are  provisions  for  "limited;  periods  of  service  which 
involve  lesser  service  periods. 

Reserve  Status 

Women  completing  duty  retain  their  rank  in  the  reserves.  Until  age  50, 
they  are  subject  to  recall.  If  the  situation  dictates,  female  reservists 
can  be  called  up  for  up  to  2 years. 
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Women  are  typically  assigned  to  so-called  traditional  positions  as 
staff  assistants  and  specialists  on  major  staffs,  district  headquarters, 
sub-district  headquarters,  and  with  border  troops.  Women  are  active  in 
administrative  areas  (clerks,  secretaries,  and' stenographers) , communi- 
cations (telephone  and  radio  operators,  teletypists,  courier  ser  - oe  and 

■> 

long  distance  operators)  . 

Women  also  serve  in  medical  duties.  It  appears  that  most  female 
officers  — there  are  very  few  — serve  as  specialists  such  as  doctors 
or  Interpreters. 

Training 

There  Is  not  an  officer  training  program  for  women  and  they  are  not 
eligible  to  attend  the  Military  Academy  in  Dresden. 

Enliated  training  may  be  as  long  as  six  months  in  the  communication 
skills;  however,  it  has  been  reported  that  in  the  administrative  skills, 
it  is  necessary  to  possess  a related  civilian  occupation,  thus  training 
in  some  areas  may  be  quite  short  or  non-existent. 

Routine  training  is  provided  once  a week  and  Includes  political  in- 
struction, first  aid,  military  regulations,  weapons  familiarization  and 
firing  exercises  and  sports.  Weapons  training  involves  small  arms  and 
it  is  likely  that  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  warfare  training  is 
also  provided  for  female  personnel. 


Rank  and  Promotions 
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Limited  service  personnel  may  obtain  the  rank  of  staff  sergeant  in  the 
case  of  enlisted  personnel  and  captain  if  an  officer.  Career  enlisted 
women  may  attain  the  rank  of  master  sergeant.  Regular  officers  may 
attain  higher  ranks. 

Pay  and  Allowances 

Women  receive  the  same  pay  as  male  soldiers  with  the  pay  system  based 
on  grade,  position  and  length  of  service.  Clothing,  rations  ^d  housing 
are  without  coat  to  the  individual  and  women  receive  90  marks  yearly  to 
purchase  lingerie. 

Enlisted  women  live  in  dormitory  type  arrangements.  Leave  is  at  a rate 
of  15  days  per  year  and  increases  based  on  length  of  service.  Enlisted 
women  are  subject  to  certain  curfew  restrictions  until  they  attain  the 
NCO  rank. 
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ANNEX  T 


WOMEN  IN  OTHER  WAHSAU'  PACT  AWtlKS 
Romania 

Women  are  used  In  the  Romanian  Armed  Forces  In  accordance  with  laws 
stemming  from  1972.  Their  laws  stipulate  the  "holy  duty"  of  every 
Romanian  citizen,  male  and  female,  to  defend  the  motherland. 

At  the  university  level  in  a number  of  cities,  military  training  is  a 
required  course.  Women  completing  these  courses  become  officers  and 
apparently  assist  in  further  training. 

It  appears  that  women  are  used  in  a semi -auxiliary  status  in  a limited 
number  of  skills.  Training  includes  weapons  training,  yet  no  information 
suggests  a combat  role  for  women. 

Women  are  subject  to  conscription  in  Romania  and  probably  serve  9 months. 
Information  available  suggests  that  Romania  views  women  as  valuable  in 
the  reserve  forces  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  national  emergency. 

Czechoslovakia 

Women  may  serve  in  the  Czechoslovakian  Army.  They  must  be  between  18 
and  20,  and  "suitable"  for  military  service.  Enlisted  training  is 
provided  at  special  training  bases  and  training  is  reported  to  require 
one  year.  Subsequent  to  training,  women  soldiers  are  promoted  to  sergeant 
and  required  to  serve  three  years.  After  3 years  they  may  go  to  the 
reserves  or  continue  as  professional  soldiers. 
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Women  are  normally  assigned  to  staffs  or  large  units  in  cities. 

There  is  not  a separate  Corpj  for  women,  but  they  are  apparently  assigned 
directly  to  units.  No  information  indicates  a combat  role  for  women. 
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POD  Female  Obiectlv 


(POD  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  REVIEW  - FY  1977) 
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I.  STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 


Review  and  revalidation  of  the  logic  of  the  Woman's  Enlisted  Expansion 
Model  (WEEM). 

II.  BACKGROUND 

A.  Reason  for  Revalldatlon 

To  Insure  that  WEEM  uses  legally  defensible » operational  criteria  and 
provides  a time-phased,  viable  and  manageable  career  for  women. 

B.  WEEM  Purpose 

WEEM  determines  for  the  purpose  of  recruitment,  the  maximum  number  of 
females  possible  for  each  MOS  consistent  with  total  Active  Army  strength 
authorisations  and  male  combat  requirements.  WEEM  develops  the  maximum 
female  content  by  3-dlglt  MOS  and  grade  to  assure  a balanced  distribution  of 
the  female  force  within  the  US  Army. 

C.  Training  Requirements 

WEEM  computes  available  female  positions  for  each  MOS  by  subtracting 
the  projected  women  content  from  the  maximum  women  content.  Available 
positions  are  phased  to  the  entry  level  MOS  and  training  requirements 
computed  manually  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  total  requirements  for  each  MOS. 


III.  METHODOLOGY 

A complete  review  of  current  regulations  pertaining  to  grade  distribution, 
promotion  policies  and  tour  length  has  been  conducted.  Policies 
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and  assumptions  governing  the  usage  of  WEEM  have  been  compiled  and  exam- 
ined for  validity. 

IV.  FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 

A.  Pollcles/Assumptlons 

Recruit  as  many  females  as  possible  consistent  with  total  strength  autho- 
rizations and  male  combat  requirements. 

WAG  expansion  Is  based  on  a conceptual  approach. 

Equal  opportunity  for  male/female  or  Justification  provided  for  necessary 
difference:  l.e.,  skill  areas  available  to  women. 

Women  will  not  be  used  In  a combat  role. 

Three  basic  factors  for  each  MOS  are  considered;  Interchangeable  spaces • 
career  progression  and  rotation  equity.  Career  progression  considers 
assignment  I grade  ratio  and  promotion. 

MOS  (3-diglt)  requirements  are  pyramidal  In  shape  to  determine  promotion 
requirements. 

B.  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  Study 

TRADOC  Study  as  reviewed  by  MACOMs  determined  the  maximum  number  of  fe- 
males that  can  be  assigned  to  CAT  II  and  III  TOE  units  without  degrading 
unit  effectiveness.  The  interchangeable  spaces  by  3-dlglt  MOS  and 
grade  applied  In  the  computation  of  WEEM  are  developed  by  ODCSPER  baaed 


on  TRADOC  criteria. 


C.  Army  Regulations  Pertaining  to  WAC  Utilization  and  Identification 
Techniques 

Cl,  AR  310-49  - The  Army  Authorization  Documents  System  (TAADS); 

Appendix  B,  paragraph  B-10,  WAC  Positions. 

C52,  AR  600-200  - Enlisted  Personnel  Management  System;  Chapter  3, 

Section  III,  paragraph  3-11. 

C5,  AR  611-201  - Enlisted  Career  Management  Fields;  Chapter  4,  MOS  Not 
Available  for  WAC  Personnel. 

D.  Army  Regulations  Pertaining  to  Tour  Lengths  and  Definitions  of 
Unit  Category 

AR  614-30  - Oversea  Service;  Chapter  1,  paragraph  1-4,  Policies. 

AR  310-25  - Dictionary  of  United  States  Army  Terms;  Unit  Categories 
(page  290-291). 

E.  Entry  Level  Tralnlntt  Requirements 

The  application  of  the  Personnel  Inventory  Analysis  (PIA  II)  System  is  manda- 
tory for  long-range  female  projections,  consideration  of  advancement 
through  the  grades  or  movement  between  MOS  along  indicated  lines  of 
progression. 

To  utilize  the  maximum  female  concent  computed  by  WEEM,  PIA  II  has  to 
be  developed  In  Its  3-dlglt  NOS  and  grade  capacity.  At  the  present  time 
PIA  Is  operational  only  at  the  4-dlgit  MOS  level. 


The  Personnel  Information  Systems  Directorate  (PERSINSD)  has  been  tasked 
to  test  and  place  this  portion  of  PIA  into  operation.  PERSINSD  scheduled 
completion  of  the  task  for  ME  January  1977. 

F.  Managing  Female  Ceilings  and  Training  Requirements  by  Career  Manage- 
ment Fields  (CMF) 

Training  In  some  cases  takes  place  at  approximately  six  training  schools  In 
a CMF.  Schools  require  projected  female  Input  figures  for  programming  of 
housing. 

The  Recruit  Quota  System  (REQUEST)  has  no  capability  at  this  time  to  list 
training  spaces  available  by  CMF.  Program  changes  to  the  system  are  needed 
to  depict  female  training  spaces  by  CMF.  Changes  Include  a check  against 
individual  MOS  ceilings  to  avoid  overfill  of  one  MOS  even  though  a CMF  has 
vacant  spaces. 

Operational  criteria  of  WEEM  requires  use  of  factors  based  upon  individual 
MOS  not  CMF.  To  manage  females  by  CMF  would  not  be  reflective  of  specific 
characteristics  of  MOS. 

G.  Impact  of  Women  on  the  CONUS  Tour  Length 

The  rotation  requirement  between  CONUS  and  oversea  service  Is  governed  by 
AR  614-30,  which  states  that  personnel  will  be  afforded  a minimum  of  12 
months  and  a maximum  of  36  months  in  CONUS . Present  Department  of  the  Army 
policy  is  to  provide  equal  rotation  opportunity  for  male  and  female.  WEEM 
develops  as  one  of  its  features  a rotation  requirement  for 
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each  MOS  and  grade.  During  this  process  WEEM  also  computes  a CONUS 
tour  length  which  will  permit  females  In  the  MOS  If  possible.  As  a re- 
sult » 14  MOS  are  currently  identified  as  being  below  a 12  months  CONUS 
tour  length  in  some  or  all  of  their  authorized  grades.  Training  require- 
ments are  not  computed  for  MOS  not  meeting  all  desired  WEEM  parameters. 

H.  Methodology  Woman's  Enlisted  Expansion  Model  (WEEM) 

Data  Base  - Supplied  by  the  Army  Management  Systems  Support  Agency 
(USAMSSA)  in  form  of  a magnetic  tape  on  a monthly  basis.  The  proponent 
for  this  input  is  ODCSPER.  All  information  on  the  tape  except  for  the 
factored  interchangeable  spaces  is  extracted  from  the  Personnel  Structure 
and  Composition  System  (PERSACS)  as  provided  by  ODCSOPS.  The  tape  con- 
tains by  MOS  and  grade  (1)  the  basic  authorized  strength  with  distri- 
bution breakouts  by  long)  short  and  CONUS  tours  (2)  the  combat  strength 
distribution  breakouts  by  long*  short  and  CONUS  tours  (3)  the  basic 
number  of  interchangeable  spaces  with  distribution  breakouts  by  long, 
short  and  CONUS  tours  and  (4)  the  number  of  interchangeable  spaces  fac- 
tored based  on  guidelines  established  by  the  TRADOC  Study  as  supplied 
by  ODCSPER,  with  breakouts  by  long,  short  and  CONUS  tours.  For  the 
schematic  of  WEEM  input  eee  Figure  IV.H.l;  the  data  flow  charts  are 
Figure  IV. H. 2 thru  4;  the  WEEM  Computation  Format  is  Figure  IV. H. 5. 

Simulation  - Each  grade  is  processed  separately  by  MOS  from  the  data 
base  until  all  MOS  desired  are  completed. 

Step  .1  - To  determine  authorizations  available  for  females  non-combat 
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WOMAN'S  KNLISTKD  I'.XPANSION  MODtL  (WKliM)  CONT 
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iPROc; 


WEEM  COMPUTATION  FORMAT 
FIGURE  IV. H. 5 


I TOTAL  REQUIRED  (TQ) 

ENTERED 

II  COMBAT  REQUIRED  (CR) 

ENTERED 

III  NON-COMBAT  REQUIRED  (NCR) 

TQ  - CR  - NCR  .n 

IV  COMBAT  RATIO 

CR  / TQ  - COMBAT  RATIO 

V MALE  NON-COMBAT  REQUIRED  (MNCR) 

MAXIMUM  OF!  PROMOTION  REQUIREMENT 
ROTATION  REQUIREMENT 
MANAGEMENT  REQUIREMENT 

VI  PROMOTION  REQUIREMENT  (PR) 

ENTERED 

VII  ROTATION  REQUIREMENT  (RR) 

ENTERET 

VII I M/WAGEMENT  FACTOR  (MF) 

ENTERED 

IX  MANAGEMENT  REQUIREMENT  (MR) 

NCR  X MF  - MR 

X THEORETICAL  WOMEN  CONTENT  (TWC) 

NCR  - MNCR  - TWC 

XI  FACTORED  INTERCHANGEABLE  SPACES  (FIS) 

ENTERED 

XII  MAX  WOMEN  CONTENT  (MWC) 

MWC  « MINIMUM  OF  TWC  OR  FIS 

XIII  GRADE  SPACE  RATIO  (GSR)  ^ 

APPLICATION 

XIV  CURRENT  WAC  CONTENT  (CWC) 

ENTERED 

XV  WOMEN  POSITIONS  AVAILABLE  (WPA) 

MWC  - CWC  - WPA 
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authorizations  are  developed  by  subtracting  combat  authorizations  from 
total  authorizations. 

Step  2 - Promotion  opportunity  for  combat/non-combat  males  is  provided 
by  first  computing  a combat  ratio.  This  Is  accomplished  by  dividing  the 
combat  authorizations  by  the  total  authorizations.  The  highest  combat 
ratio  is  then  multiplied  by  the  total  authorizations  providing  the  com- 
bat promotion  requirement.  The  promotion  requirement  is  determined  by 
subtracting  the  combat  promotion  requirement  from  combat  authorizations. 

Step  3 - The  rotation  requirement  computation  was  developed  to  compute 
the  number  of  women  a grade  could  contain  and  provide  equal  rotation 
opportunity  for  male  and  female.  To  accomplish  this  the  rotation  distri- 
bution is  checked  by  each  theater  to  insure  possible  movement  of  combat 
personnel.  If  movement  is  possible  and  combat  positions  do  not  exist  In 
a theater  I an  adjusted  combat  space  is  calculated  to  provide  movement  of 
all  personnel.  For  example,  an  adjusted  combat  space  would  be  generated 
as  follows! 


TOTAL 

LONG  TOUR 

SHORT  TOUR 

CONUS  TOUR 

TOTAL 

100 

30 

10 

60 

NON-CBT 

75 

30 

5 

40 

V 

CBT 

25 

0 

5 

20 

ADJ  NON-CBT 

65 

30 

5 

30 

ADJ  CBT 

35 

10 

5 

20 

The  adjusted 

combat  space 

is  a ratio  of 

long  tour  to 

CONUS  positions, 

H 


■i 

<1 
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then  multiplied  by  the  combat  CONUS  positions.  Once  the  grade  has  move- 
ment potential,  the  number  of  females  the  grade  can  support  and  have  an 
acceptable  CONUS  tour  is  computed.  A mean  CONUS  tour  length  of  24 
months  is  used  with  a minimum  CONUS  tour  length  of  12  months.  Excep- 
tional cases  are  considered  individually. 

Step  4 - The  actual  rotation  requirement  is  determined  by  computing  the 
spaces  open  to  women  by  subtracting  the  supportable  number  of  women  from 
the  non-combat  authorizations.  Then,  compute  the  combat  adjustment  by 
subtracting  the  combat  authorizations  from  the  adjusted  combat.  The  ro- 
tation requirement  will  be  the  sum  of  the  spaces  open  to  women  and  the 
combat  adjustment,  in  cases  where  spaces  open  to  women  exceed  the  non- 
combat authorization  the  latter  is  the  rotation  requirement. 

Step  5 - To  Insure  male  career  development,  a management  requirement  is 
determined  by  multiplying  the  non-combat  requirements  by  the  assignment 
consideration. 

Step  6 - Male  non-combat  requirements  are  determined  by  using  the  maxi- 
mum requirement  computed  as  a result  of  Step  2 thru  5. 

Step  7 - The  theoretical  content  for  women  is  calculated  by  subtracting 
the  male  non-combat  requirement  from  the  non-combat  requirement. 

Step  8 - Interchangeable  spaces  are  compared  to  the  theoretical  calcula- 
tion of  the  female  content  to  Insure  that  a greater  number  of  women  are 
not  reflected  in  a particular  grade  than  those  developed  by  ODCSPER. 


....  ...•.,...4 
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The  maximum  female  concenc  Is  determined  by  taking  the  minimum  of  the 
theoretical  or  Interchangeable  spaces. 


Step  9 - A grade  space  ratio  is  then  computed  to  insure  an  aging  pro-  J 

cesa  that  permits  normal  career  progression  for  females  in  the  MOS.  \ 

This  ratio  is  computed  by  dividing  the  total  required  force  spaces  at  I 

the  highest  MOS  grade  level  by  the  total  required  spaces  at  the  next  | 

lower  grade  level.  The  female  content  at  this  grade  level  would  then  be  j 

( 

divided  by  the  ratio  to  establish  the  maximum  woman  content  at  the  next 

lower  grade.  This  step  is  repeated  at  each  level  down  to  the  lowest  | 

'J 

grade.  * 

Step  10  - In  those  cases  where  a grade  reflects  a maximum  woman  content  of  | 

less  than  the  grade  space  ratio  each  grade  is  restepped.  This  reverse 
grade  space  ratio  (ratios  derived  in  reverse  order  starting  at  the  low- 

■ 

est  grade  and  working  up  to  the  highest  grade)  is  used  to  restructure  || 

’i 

the  maximum  woman  content  into  the  same  proportion  as  the  total  strength  | 

authorizations.  An  example  of  the  reverse  grade  space  ratio  is  as  | 


follows: 

MAXIMUM 

ADJ 

MAXIMUM 

WOMAN 

WOMAN 

GRADE 

STRENGTH 

CONTENT 

RATIO 

CONTENT 

4 

30 

5 

5 

5 

20 

10 

1?"  -667 
30 

3 

6 

10 

5 

10  - .5 
20 

2 
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The  maximum  woman  content  for  grade  5 Is  equal  to  the  maximum  woman 
content  for  grade  4 multiplied  by  the  ratio  derived  from  dividing  the 
strength  of  grade  5 by  grade  4.  The  process  Is  repeated  for  each  grade. 

Step  11  - Total  female  positions  available  are  computed  by  subtracting 
the  current  woman  content  from  the  maximum  women  content. 

V.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Woman's  Enlisted  Expansion  Model  (WEEM)  bases  Its  computations  on 
a manager's  decision  process.  It  develops  the  enlisted  female  maximum 
content  of  population  In  any  MOS  as  determined  by  the  total  female 
ceiling  for  the  US  Army.  For  this  purpose  the  WEEM  logic  as  reviewed 
is  valid  and  legally  defensible. 

There  is  no  advantage  over  the  present  system  to  managing  female  celling 
and  training  requirements  by  CMF. 

The  female  content  of  MOS  reflecting  a CONUS  tour  length  below  12  months 
based  on  females  In  the  MOS  should  be  kept  at  zero  since  a future  change 
in  number  of  authorlzauions  and  distribution  of  authorizations  can  alter 
rotation  requirements. 

Application  of  the  Personnel  Inventory  Analysis  (PIA  II)  system  is  manda- 
tory for  entry  level  training  requirements  If  advancement  through  the 
grades  or  movement  between  MOS  Is  to  be  considered. 

VI.  RECOMMENDATIONS 
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A.  Maximum  Female  Content 


That  WEEM  continue  to  establish  the  maximum  female  content  by  MOS  and 
grade  to  assure  a balanced  distribution  of  the  female  force  within  the 
guidelines  established  by  Department  of  the  Army. 

B.  Entry  Level  Training  Requirements 

That  entry  level  training  requirements  be  computed  by  the  Personnel 
Inventory  Analysis  (PIA  II)  System  as  soon  as  PIA  II  Is  operational  at  the 
3-dlgit  MOS  and  grade  level. 
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I.  STATEMENT  OF  PPOBLEM 


To  review  and  revalidate  MOS  open  and  closed  to  enlisted  women  to  Insure 
that  legally  supportable  operational  criteria  are  used  In  the  decision 
process  and  that  the  results  are  valid  iob  positions  for  women  In  consonance 
with  the  needs  of  the  Army. 

II.  BACKGROUND 

A.  Objectives 

To  determine  operational  criteria  for  opening  or  closing  enlisted  MOS 
to  female  occupancy. 

To  determine  operational  criteria  for  establishing  the  minimum  number 
of  potential  Job  positions  required  within  an  MOS  to  maintain  a viable 
career  for  women. 

B . Discussion 

At  the  present  time  the  Army  lists  35  MOS  In  Chapter  4,  AR  611-201,  which 
are  closed  to  women  because  they  ^'are  associated  with  oombat  or  close 
combat  support." 

A recently  released  GAO  report  entitled  "Job  Opportunities  for  Women  In 

the  Military:  Progress  and  Problems"  recommended  In  part  that  the  Services,: 

Reevaluate  all  specialties  to  Identify  those  that  can  be  really 
opened  to  women,  considering  specialties  that  (1)  must  be  restricted 
to  men  because  all  authorized  positions  are  required  by  conibat  or 
combat-related  units  and  (2)  involve  primarily  combat  vessels. 
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At  the  outset  of  this  study  effort,  HILPERCEN  was  tasked  to  develop 
criteria  for  opening/closlng  MOS  to  female  occupancy  In  accordance 
with  the  above  objectives  and  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  all  MOS 
based  on  those  criteria  to  determine  which  ekllla  should  be  opened  or 
closed.  MILPERCEN  accomplished  that  task  and  determined  that  one  pre- 
viously closed  MOS  should  be  opened  and  a total  of  sixty-seven  MOS's 
should  be  closed.  In  the  staffing  process  of  the  MILPERCEN  effort.  It 
became  apparent  that  some  deeply  Ingrained  philosophical  differences 
existed  on  the  Department  of  the  Army  staff  and  that  resolution  would 
be  required  before  a concensus  could  be  reached. 


III.  METHODOLOGY 

The  basic  approach  used  was  to  determine  exactly  what  philosophical 
differences  existed  In  this  area  and  the  basic  reasons  for  those 
differences.  Once  the  differences  were  identified,  to  determine  acceptable 
criteria  for  opening/closing  enlisted  MOS  to  female  occupancy  and  the 
best  iMthod  for  applying  those  criteria.  Every  effort  was  made  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  previous  MILPERCEN  results. 


IV.  FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 
A.  General 

Currently  there  are  two  statutes.  Section  6015  and  8549  of  Title  10,  USC, 
which  pertain  to  utilisation  of  women  In  combat.  Section  6015  precludes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  assigning  women  to  duty  In  aircraft  engaged 


/ 

In  combat  missions,  or  on  Navy  vessels  other  than  hospital  ships  and  trans- 
ports. Section  8549  precludes  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from 
assigning  women  to  aircraft  engaged  in  combat  missions.  Additionally,  '•  ‘ 

as  Indicated  In  Chapter  2,  the  legislative  history  of  the  statutes  which 
established  the  Women's  Army  Corps  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  Congress 
did  not  Intend  for  women  In  the  WAC  to  be  placed  In  combat. 

From  the  foregoing,  It  Is  clear  that  national  policy  Is  opposed  to  the 
utilization  of  women  In  the  combat  role.  Difficulty  arises,  however, 
when  one  attempts  to  determine  a clear-cut,  universally  acceptable, 
definition  of  the  term  "combat."  Such  a definition  simply  does  not 
exist,  therefore,  the  Amy  has  been  required  to  establish  Implementing 
policies  baaed  on  Its  Interpretation  of  national  policy. 

The  basic  Army  approach  to  implementing  this  policy  has  been  to  restrict 
the  assignment  of  women  servlcemembera  from  areas  where  the  probability 
of  being  Involved  In  direct  combat  Is  the  greatest.  To  accomplish  this 
the  Army  has  established  policies  to  preclude  women  from  being  assigned 
to  combat  units  (basically  units  designed  to  Inflict  casualties  or  equip- 
ment damage  on  the  enemy)  and  combat/close  combat  support  skills. 

B.  Reasons  for  Closing  Skills 

As  discussed  above,  many  skills  must  be  closed  to  female  occupancy 

on  the  basis  of  national  policy.  Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  a universally 

accepted  definition  of  the  term  "combat",  the  purpose  of  closing  combat/close 


1 ' 'U  rii  dSr.brS  I'l’iht'  •. 
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combat  support  skills  Is  clear  and  generally  accepted  on  the  basis 
of  the  national  policy.  Once  a skill  Is  determined  to  be  In  this 
category  and  Is  closed,  there  Is  no  reason  for  It  to  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  closed  skills  unless  the  duties  of  the  MOS  are 
changed,  removing  It  from  the  combat/close  combat  support  category, 
or  unless  there  Is  a change  In  the  national  policy.  At  Annex  A 
Is  a list  of  skills  which  fall  Into  the  combat/close  combat  support 
category.  There  are  additional  skills  which  may  be  In  this  category, 
primarily  In  the  maintenance  and  repair  fields;  however,  additional 
information  Is  required  on  the  precise  nature  of  the  duties  and  employment 
of  each  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  retain 
MOS  31G,  Tactical  Communications  Chief,  closed  to  female  occupancy. 

Further  review  of  the  MOS  structure  Indicates  that  in  addition  to  the 
skills  closed  for  nombat/close  combat  support  reasons,  there  are 
additional  skills  in  which  women  may  perform  duties;  however,  they  cannot 
achieve  a viable  and/or  manageable  career.  Therefore,  It  Is  appropriate 
to  close  these  skills,  at  least  on  a temporary  basis,  for  personnel 
management  considerations.  Many  of  these  management  considerations  have 
been  Identified  and  Incorporated  as  parameters  In  the  Women's  Enlisted 
Expansion  Model  (WEEM)  which  Is  discussed  In  Chapter  3.  Examples 
of  factors  which  might  cause  an  MOS  to  be  closed  for  management  considerations 
are:  lack  of  an  appropriate  authorization  structure  to  support  normal 
career  progression;  lack  of  a sufficient  rotation  base  which  would 
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b«  further  eroded  for  melee  by  esslgnment  of  females  to  the  skill; 
end  Inadequate  distribution  of  female  and  Interchangeable  spaces  to 
provide  appropriate  assignment  within  the  skill,  e.g.,  only  female 
Interchangeable  spaces  authorised  In  an  MOS  at  one  location,  whereas 
male  spaces  In  the  same  MOS  are  located  In  worldwide  units. 

From  these  factors  it  can  be  seen  that  opening  or  closing  an  MOS  to 
female  occupancy  goes  well  beyond  merely  Insuring  there  are  a prescribed 
number  of  positions  available  for  women  to  occupy  in  the  MOS.  For  this 
reason  the  personnel  managers  must  be  deeply  Involved  In  the  decision 
process.  At  Annex  B Is  a Hat  of  skills  which  should  ba  temporarily 
closed.  Specific  reasons  for  closure  are  Indicated.  This  list  is  based 
on  the  June  1976  WEEM. 

V.  CONCLUSI<»)S 

j \ 

> 

That  all  enlisted  MOS  should  be  reviewed  to  determine  If  they  should  be 
closed  duo  to  national  policy  or  for  management  considerations,  and  that 
this  list  of  closed  MOS  should  be  reviewed  on  a regular  basis. 

That  reasons  for  closure  of  MOS  to  female  occupancy  must  be  clearly  stated 
for  each  closed  MOS  and  that  the  Hat  of  closed  MOS  be  published  in 
appropriate  publications. 

That  the  criteria  for  closing  MOS  to  female  occupancy  require  clarification 
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VI.  RECOMMENDATION 


Criteria  for  closure  of  MOS  to  female  occupancy  should  be  established  as 
follows: 

- Permanent  closure  due  to  national  policy: 

— Skills  designed  for  direct  involvement  In  conibat  or  making  a dlract 
contribution  to  the  act  of  Inflicting  casualties  or  equipment  damage  on  the 
enemy . 

— ‘ Skills  designed  primarily  for  utilization  in  areas  where  close  conibat 
operations  would  occur. 

Temporary  closure  for  management  considerations— -any  aklll  In  which  women 
cannot  be  afforded  a manageable  and  viable  career. 

MILPERCEN,  In  coordination  with  the  DA  staff  and  TRADOCt  will  determine 
which  skills  should  be  opened/closed  to  female  occupancy.  This  will  be 
done  on  a semi-annual  basis. 

Those  skills  closed  permanently  should  be  published  In  Chapter  4,  AR  611-201, 
and  the  skills  closed  for  management  purposes  should  be  published  and  dis- 
seminated, as  necessary,  to  accomplish  management  functions. 

That  MILFERCEN  take  action  to  close  the  MOS  listed  In  Annexes  A and  B 
In  accordance  with  the  preceding  recommendations. 
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ANNEX  A 


! 


Combat/Combat  Support  Skills* 


1 ’ 

IIB 

Infantryman 

p 

lie 

Infantry  Indirect  Fire  Crewman 

IID 

Armor  Reconnaissance  Specialist 

HE 

Armor  Crewman 

ri 

\l 

U2 

Maneuver  Combat  Arms  Sergeant 

( 

12B 

Combat  Engineer 

12C 

Bridge  Specialist 

rl 

12D 

Pwered  Bridge  Specialist 

12E 

Atomic  Demolltlnn  Munition  Specialist 

fi 

12F 

Combat  Engineer  Tracked  Vehicle  Crewman 

S 
^ 1 

12  Z 

Combat  Engineer  Senior  Sergeant 

13B 

Field  Artillery  Crewman 

>1 

13  E 

Field  Artillery  Cannon  Ope rations /Fire  Direction  Assistant 

y' 

**13W 

Field  Artillery  Target  Acquisition  Senior  Sergeant 

'•i 

**13Y 

Cannon/Mlsslle  Senior  Sergeant 

h 

13Z 

Field  Artillery  Cannon  Senior  Sergeant 

15B 

Sergeant  Missile  Crewman 

15D 

Lance  Missile  Crewman 

‘■■i 

15  E 

Pershing  Missile  Crewman 

15  F 

Honest  John  Rocket  Crewman 

M 

15  J 

Lance/Honest  John  Operations /Fire  Direction  Assistant 

**16B 

Hercules  Missile  Crewman 

**16C 

Hercules  Fire  Control  Crewman 

r.  1 

**16D 

Hawk  Missile  Crewman 

) 

**16E 

Hawk  Fire  Control  Crewman 

16  F 

Light  Air  Defense  Artillery  Crewman 

■'! 

16P 

Chaparral  Crewman 

16  R 

Vulcan  Crewman 

17K 

Ground  Surveillance  Radar  Crewman 

5AC 

Smoke  and  Flame  Specialist 

82  C 

Artillery  Surveyor 

A 

Based  on  existing  MOS  os  of  Change  6|  AR  611-201. 

1 . 

A* 

Do  not  appear  on  current  list  of  cloued  MOS  In  AR  611-201. 

; 

I 

I 

.! 

' 


AMNEX  B 


Skills 


MOS 

16  J 
21G 
24C 
24E 
24G 

24N 
24P 
24U 
25  J 
3 ID 
45P 
45R 
62H 


for  Temporary  Closing  Based  on  Management 


TITLE  ' 

Defense  Acquisition  Radar  Crewman 
Pershing  Electronics  Material  Specialist 
Improved  Hawk  Firing  Section  Mechanic 
Improved  Hawk  Fire  Control  Mechanic 
Improved  Hawk  Information  Coordination 
Central  Mechanic 
Chaparral  System  Mechanic 
Defense  Acquisition  Radar  Mechanic 
Hercules  Electronics  Mechanic 
Operations  Central  Repairman 
Pershing  Communications  Specialist 
Sheridan  Turret  Mechanic 
Missile  Tank  turret  Mechanic 
Concrete  Paving  Equipment  Operator 


Considerations* 


REASON 

Rotation  Base 
Rotation  Base 
Rotation  Base 
Rotation  Base 

Rotation  Base 
No  Entry  Level  Positions 
Rotation  Base 
Rotation  Base 
Career  Progression 
Career  Progression 
Rotation  Base 
Roation  Base 

No  Entry  Level  Positions 


*Based  on  existing  MOS  as  of  Change  6,  AR  611-201. 
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1.  STATEMEMT  OF  PROBLEM 

To  develop  a system  capable  of  determining  the  non-prior  service  (NPS) 
accession  requirement  for  enlisted  women  in  active  Army  and  of  analyzing 
the  probable  Impact  of  changes  in  management  policies  or  force  structure. 


II.  BACKGROUND 

The  Army's  quantitative  program  for  enlisted  women  has  always  been  based 
on  two  premises:  that  the  primary  mission  of  the  Army  is  combat  and 

that  our  nation  at  this  time  in  history  does  not  support  the  use  of 
women  in  direct  combat  roles.  Accordingly,  a minimum  number  of  men  are 
required  to  maintain  a state  of  constant  combat  readiness.  Because  of 
statutory  personnel  ceilings,  there  la  a corresponding  maximum  number  of 
women  the  Array  can  assimilate  and  utilize  in  any  given  period. 

^ I 

Prior  to  August  1972,  enlisted  women  were  assigned  to  TDA  units  with 
only  185  out  of  A82  MOS's  open  to  them.  In  August  1972,  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Froehlke  approved  a plan  that  doubled  the  rate  at  which  women 
were  to  be  enlisted  into  the  Army.  This  plan  opened  to  women  Category  II 
and  Category  III  TOE  units  as  well  as  TDA's.  As  a result  all  MOS's  except 
for  48  were  opened  to  women.  The  plan  was,  in  some  respects,  a cautious 
one  as  the  Army  had  no  recent  experience  in  Integrating  a large  number 
of  women  Into  its  predominantly  male  force.  Problems  were  anticipated  by 
many  experienced  commanders  and  personnel  managers  in  such  areas  as 
recruitmenc,  training,  housing,  clothing,  and  properly  utilizing  such  a 
rapid  and  large  increase  in  the  number  of  womeh. 
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By  1973,  the  rapid  Increase  of  identifiable  Jobs  for  women,  the  success 
in  female  recruiting,  and  the  increasing  desire  of  women  to  remain  in 
the  service  made  it  apparent  chat  the  1972  plan  underestimated  the  Army's 
ability  to  attract  and  utilize  women.  A new  plan  was  developed  and  approved 
in  October  1973.  This  called  for  an  Increase  In  the  strength  of  enlisted 
women  to  50,400  by  the  end  of  FY  79. 

In  July  1972,  there  were  only  19,000  positions  that  were  coded  as  inter- 
changeable or  female  only.  In  conjunction  with  the  initial  WAC  expansion 
program,  a concerted  effort  was  undert.'ken  to  Identify  additional  Inter- 
changeable positions.  In  July  1973,  when  the  second  WAC  expansion  plan 
was  formulated,  there  were  53,600  jobs  suitable  for  women.  The  number 
of  Jobs  was  the  limiting  factor  In  most  skills  and  hence  was  the  predominant 
factor  behind  the  Increased  goal  of  50,400.  The  Women's  Enlisted  Expansion 
Model  (WEEM)  was  also  developed  in  1974  and  was  used  to  validate  the  new 
goal.  In  1974,  there  were  48  MOS'd  associated  with  combat  and  close  combat 
support  closed  to  women.  (Currently  the  list  contains  35  MOS’s  due  to  changes 
and  consolidations  among  Che  MOS's). 

Ill . METOODOLOGY 

Current  policies,  plans,  programs,  and  regulations  were  reviewed  and 
analyzed  with  the  view  of  accurately  quantifying  relevant  parameters. 

Existing  input  data,  management  models,  and  management  plans  were  integrated 
into  a parametric  system.  The  proposed  system  integrates  the  following 
considerations : 
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Authorizations  Data 


Combat  Exclusion 
Unit  Considerations 

Womens  Enlisted  Expansion  Model  (WEEM) 

Reconstructed  Force  (Determination  of  Total  Trained  Requirements) 
Enlisted  Force  Management  Flan 

IV.  FINDIP.S  AND  DISCUSSION 

A.  Basic  Philosophy 

The  proposed  system  is  a parametric  system  that  will  allow  the  Army  to 
determine  the  impact  of  policy  or  force  structure  changes  on  accession 
requirements  for  enlisted  women.  For  a given  set  of  parameters  it  will  allow 
personnel  managers  to  determine  the  non-prior  service  (NFS)  accession 
requirement  to  support  the  women's  enlisted  force  (while  satisfying 
management  considerations).  It  quantifies  the  implications  of  policies > 
plans,  programs,  and  regulations. 

B.  Assumptions 

The  Army  must  be  organized,  maintained,  and  trained  in  peacetime  to  perform 
its  wartime  combat  mission. 

The  Enlisted  Force  Management  Plan  (EFMP)  is  applied  equally  to  men  and  women 
and  that  year  group  strength  will  be  controlled  to  the  appropriate  male/female 
mix. 
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The  Army  should  maximize  the  opportunities  for  enlisted  women  within 
existing  policy  constraints. 

The  Army  will  manage  the  distribution  of  enlisted  women  to  insure  that 
it  is  equitable  among  units. 

C.  Authorizations  Data 

The  Army's  approved  authorizations  are  found  in  the  personnel  portion 
of  the  structure  and  composition  system  (PERSACS) . This  database  is 
maintained  by  the  US  Army  Management  System  Support  Agency  at  Headquarters » 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  PERSACS  reflects  both  current  and  future 
authorizations  and  is  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  individual  unit 
documents.  For  each  unit,  the  authorizations  by  grade  and  MOS,  inter- 
changeable positions,  unit  TOE,  and  unit  location  can  be  determined. 

Long  lead  time  personnel  programs  must  be  based  on  projected  force  structure 
requirements.  The  example  in  this  study  uses  the  authorizations  as 
of  30  September  1979. 

D.  Combat  Exclusion 

Enlisted  Women  are  currently  excluded  from  35  combat  MOS's  (Chapter  4, 

AR  611-201,  Change  5).  Chapter  4 of  this  study  analyzes  MOS'b  open  and 
closed  and  the  implications  of  changes  in  the  status  of  MOS's. 

Enlisted  women  are  allowed  to  serve  in  Category  II,  Category  III,  and  TDA 
units.  Only  Category  I units  are  currently  closed  to  women  (Chnnge  52, 
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AR  600-200  paragraph  3-11).  The  unit  category  is  found  in  paragraph  5 
section  1 of  all  basic  TOE  docutnents,  i.e.,  the  TOE  determines  the  unit 
category  (Glossary • Appendix  ). 


As  of  30  September  1979  the  PERSACS  shows  the  following  breakout  of 


units. 


Category  I TOE  Units 
Category  II  and  III  TOE  Units 


TOA  Units 


TOTAL 


According  to  the  provisions  of  AR  600-200  the  Army  could  assign 
women  to  2603  of  these  3374  units. 


E.  Interchangeable  Positions 

A position  within  a unit  should  be  designated  as  Interchangeable  when 
it  is  determined  by  the  commander  that  the  job  could  be  performed  by 
either  a man  or  a women  both  in  garrison  and  in  the  field.  It  does 
not  address  how  many  of  the  interchangeable  positions  in  a unit  could 
be  filled  by  women  at  one  time.  It  primarily  serves  to  provide  flexibility 
in  distribution. 


The  unit  commander  determines  which  positions  within  the  unit  are  to 
be  designated  male  only,  female  only,  or  interchangeable.  In  the  past, 
all  positions  were  considered  as  male  only  unless  the  commander  designated 
them  as  female  or  Interchangeable.  Recently,  the  Army  has  changed  its 
procedure  so  that  all  positions  in  MOS's  open  to  enlisted  women  in 


1.- 


Category  II  and  III  TOE  units  and  TDA  units  vrlll  be  considered  as 
Interchangeable  unless  the  commanders  submit  .iustlflcatlon  for  male 
only  or  female  only  designation  to  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
request  Is  approved • This  procedure  will  tend  to  Increase  the  number 
of  Interchangeable  positions  while  minimising  the  variation  among  similar 
units. 

F.  Unit  Considerations 

Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) , at  the  request  of  Department  of 
the  Army,  analyzed  all  Category  II  and  III  TOE  units  to  determine  the 
maximum  number  of  enlisted  women  that  could  be  assigned  to  each  unit 
without  diminishing  its  mission  capability.  The  determination  of 
specific  percentages  was  governed  by  the  following  considerations: 

The  closer  to  the  line  of  contact  a unit  habitually  operates  the  lower 
should  be  the  maximum  permissible  female  fill.  Forward  units  are  more 
apt  to  be  called  upon  to  engage  In  combat  even  though  that  Is  not  their 
primary  mipslon.  A relatively  low  female  fill  In  these  units  is  quite 
consistent  with  current  policy  that  the  Army  does  not  Intend  that  female 
soldiers  engage  in  direct  combat.  Other  reasons  Include  physical  demands 
placed  on  these  units  by  virtue  of  the  need  to  displace  often  and  to  prepare 
defensive  positions. 
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Units  which  require  a higher  proportion  of  demanding  physical  work  and 
activity  on  the  part  of  ita  soldiers  should  have  a lower  percentage  of 
female  fill.  Consideration  was  also  given  to  the  method  of  employment 
(i.e.  ^ i^;i^te  location,  unit  dispersion,  etc)  of  typical  units.  With 
all  considerations  in  mind,  the  following  general  grouping  with  ascending 
percentages  of  female  fill  were  Identified: 

- Combat  support.  Tasks  generally  heavier  In  nature.  Isolated  operations, 
unit  dispersion,  frequent  displacements. 

- Loglatlcal  support.  Physically  demanding,  less  frequent  displacements. 

- Administrative  support.  Least  physically  demanding.  Infrequent  dis- 
placements. 

Category  II  and  III  TOE  units  considered  in  this  study,  except  for  CONUS 
unique  units,  are  subject  to  deployment  to  combat  theaters  where  adverse, 
dangerous  and  uncertain  conditions  exist.  For  this  reason  TRABOC  felt 
It  prudent  to  set  a maximum  limit  of  45%  female  In  such  units  believing 
that  in  all  cases  the  male  content  should  be  over  half.  This  limitation 
could  later  be  modified  by  the  cheater  commander  for  selective  units  if 
he  felt  it  unduly  restrictive  in  light  of  his  local  situation  on  an  MOS 
by  MOS  basis. 

The  above  considerations  resulted  In  fixing  the  following  percentages 
on  maximum  female  fill  of  Category  II  and  III  TOE  units:  (See  Figure  IV  F) : 

- Units  which  habitually  operate  forward  of  the  brigade  rear  boundary — 0%. 

- Units  operating  between  division  and  brigade  rear  boundaries — 10%. 
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- Units  operating  between  corps  and  division  rear  boundary — 15%  to  30% 
depending  on  type  unit. 

- Units  operating  behind  corps  rear  boundary  (COMMZ) — 25%  to  45%  depending 
on  type  unit. 

- CONUS  unique  units-'-25%  to  50%  depending  on  type  unit. 


The  results  of  applying  these  llmlta  to  all  TOE's  were  reviewed  and, 
in  some  instances,  modified  by  the  Major  Commands  (MACOM's) . As  a 
representative  sample  of  TOE  units  is  in  the  process  of  being  field  tested 
under  operational  conditions  by  the  Army  Research  Institute  for  Behavioral 
and  Social  Sciences,  these  limits  are  not  yet  considered  as  validated  input. 
The  MACOM's  were  also  asked  to  comment  regarding  the  maximum  percentage 
of  enlisted  women  that  could  be  assigned  to  their  respective  TDA  units, 


G.  Distribution  of  Enlisted  Women 


Inherent  with  notion  of  unit  ceilings  of  enlisted  women  is  the  requirement 
to  Insure  an  equitable  distribution  of  women  throughout  the  Army.  ^Without 
distribution  controls  starting  at  the  time  of  enlistment,  the  Army  will 
find  units  that  have  a significant  number  of  enlisted  women  assigned  while 
similar  units  have  few  enlisted  women.  Accordingly,  Department  of  the  Army 
has  sent  to  the  field  a distribution  plan  for  enlisted  women  assets.  This 
effort  requires  close  monltorshlp  and'-modlf ication,  as  required. 


H.  Womens'  Enlisted  Expansion  Model  (WEEM) 

WEEM  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  3 of  this  study.  WEEM  helps  Insure 


FIGURE  IV  F 
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equity  among  men  and  women  In  terms  of  career  progression  and  rotation  to 
overseas  areas.  It  develops  the  maximum  number  of  positions  for  women 
by  grade  and  MOS  to  assure  a balanced  distribution  of  enlisted  women  within 
the  Army  incorporating  all  factors  with  the  Important  exceptions  of  the 
required  overhead  account  and  Enlisted  Force  Management  Flan  (EFMP)  con- 
siderations. 

I . Reconstructed  Force 

Trained  individuals  consist  of  transients,  patients,  prisoners,  and 
students.  This  overhead  account  Is  required  to  support  those  positions 
for  women  identified  by  WEEM.  The  reconstructed  force  consists  of  WEEM 
output  plus  trained  Individuals.  In  addition,  trainees  (or  untrained 
individuals)  are  required  to  support  the  total  trained  force  so  that 
trained  women  are  available  as  close  as  possible  to  the  time  losses 
occur  to  the  trained  force. 

J.  Enlisted  Force  Management  Plan 

The  Enlisted  Force  Management  Plan  (EFKP)  expresses  in  qualitative  and 
quantitative  terms  the  long-range  goals  and  objectives  which  the  Army 
desires  for  the  personnel  management  of  soldiers.  EFMP  orients  the 
Army's  management  policies  and  practices  to  include  greater  emphasis 
on  personnel  management  goals  in  order  to  achieve  higher  retention  of 
trained  quality  soldiers,  reduction  in  the  annual  NFS  accession  requirements 
for  high  quality  selectivity,  relatively  stable  annual  NPS  accession 
requirements,  and  a much  more  rewarding  career  for  all  soldiers. 
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Some  significant  features  of  EFMP  are  the  requirement  for  year-group 
management  of  the  enlisted  force  and  an  objective  grade  structure  that 
accommodates  recent  Congreaslonal  and  DOD  contrainta.  The  plan  provides 
Che  authoritative  basis  for  a detailed  examination  of  managerent  policies 
and  procedures  to  Insure  consistency  with  long  range  goals  'and  objectives 
to  include  providing  all  soldiers  a cleart  understandable,  and  rewarding 
career  in  the  volunteer  Army. 

Among  the  controls  envisioned  under  Che  Enlisted  Force  Management *Flan 
are; 

- Reenliscment  aontrols,  whereby  restrictions  are  placed  upon  reenlistments 
by  years  of  service  (YOS)  excess  to  the  Army's  needs.  An  individual  may 

be  offered  retraining  in  an  understrength  MOS  in  order  to  reenllsc.  If 
retraining  is  not  accepted,  the  individual  is  denied  reenlistroent . 

- Reclassification  controls,  whereby  soldiers  are  encouraged,  and  in  some 
cases,  required,  to  be  reclassified  from  an  overstrength  MOS  into  one  in 
which  there  is  a shortage. 

K . Proposed  System  for  Determining  the  NFS  Requirement  to  Support  the 
Quantitative  Program  for  Enlisted  Women  in  the  Active  Army 
The  proposed  system  examines  the  potential  force  of  enlisted  women  on  a 
grade  by  grade  basis  using  a six  step  procedure.  (Details  in  Annexes  A 
and  B.) 
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Step  1.  Obtain  total  enlisted  authorizations  from  the  Personnel  Structure 
and  Composition  System  (PERSACS) . It  is  mandatory  to  consider  known  major 
force  structure  changes.  A trade-off  must  be  made  between  how  far  ahead 
to  project  authorizations  for  future  requirements  and  the  diminishing 
accuracy  of  data  the  further  Into  Che  future  authorizations  are  projected. 

The  example  in  this  study  uses  authorizations  as  of  30  September  1979 
because  It  la  the  moat  accurate  projection  of  future  requirements  that 
reflects  the  Army's  16  Division  Force. 

Step  2.  Define  authorizations  to  Include  only  those  authorizations  In 
MOS'a  open  to  enlisted  women  and  In  Category  II  and  III  TOE  units  and 
TDA  units.  (257.1  units) 

Step  3.  Apply  the  unit  considerations  as  developed  by  TRADOC  and  reviewed 
by  the  MACOMS  to  each  of  the  2521  units  to  which  women  can  be  assigned 
under  current  Army  policy.  Each  grade  within  an  MOS  is  filled  up  to  an 
MOS  ceiling  which  la  based  on  Che  WEEM  Management  Requirement  (See  Chapter  3) . 
The  MOS  celling  insures  that  job  positions  within  an  MOS  are  distributed 
throughout  the  Army  in  every  possible  unit  in  order  to  enhance  the  career 
opportunities  for  the  enlisted  force.  The  grade/MOS  results  are  added 
up  for  the  entire  unit  and  compared  to  the  unit  ceilings  and  if  necessary 
are  adjusted  downward  so  that  the  number  ^ potential  positions  for  enlisted 
women  within  a unit,  dues  not  exceed  the  celling.  If  the  sum  of  grade/MOS 
results  Is  less  than  the  unit  cellin^i  the  grade/MOS  sum  is  the  number  of 
potential  positions  for  the  unit.  These  results  are  always  rounded 
up,  e.g. , 1.15  ■ 2,  to  Insure  that  the  senior  grades  with  their  smaller 
authorizations  are  not  factored  out  of  the  system. 
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NarE’.  'i'l’ere  1b  an  option  that  allows  for  conalderatlon  of  intorchangeable 
positions.  Banod  on  the  change  in  the  procedure  for  designating  Interchangeable 
poBltlons  (Section  E)  and  the  fact  that  valid  Job  positions  using 
Interchangeable  positions  ere  within  4%  of  the  valid  job  positions  without 
using  interchangeable  positions,  the  option  was  not  used. 

Stops  1 thru  3 are  accumpliahed  by  a computerized  routine  at  the  US  Army 
Management  System  Support  Agency  (USAMSSA) . The  results  are  valid  Job 
positions  for  enlisted  women  that  meet  the  following  considerations: 

Combat  Exclusions 

No  MOS  within  a unit  Is  overloaded 
No  unit  is  overloaded 

f 

The  posltlona  determined  to  this  point  do  not  meet  career  progression 
and  rotation  requirements.  These  positions  are,  In  essence,  the  maximum 
number  of  enlisted  women  the  Army  could  use,  given  the  current  parameters, 
if  the  Army  never  moved  anyone  or  never  promoted  anyone.  These  results 
form  the  input  to  VTEEM  (See  Chapter  3,  Section  IV-H) . 

NOTE;  The  application  of  Steps  1 thru  3 on  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  US  Army  Reserve  portion  of  PERSACS  result  in  a meaningful  start- 
point  for  the  further  analysis  of  enlisted  women  in  the  Reserve  Components 
since  the  Reserve  Components  are  location  dependent  and  the  application 
of  WEEM  is  nor.  relevant. 

Step  4.  Apply  WEEM.  WEEM  develops  the  maximum  number  of  positions  for 
enlisted  women  by  grade  and  MOS  In  units  to  assure  a balanced  distribution 
of  enlisted  women  within  policy  constraints, 
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Step  5.  Reconstruct  the  force  by  determining  the  trained  individuals 
required  to  support  the  WEEM  output.  Current  data  shows  that  the  following 
percentages  of  the  total  trained  force  by  grade  could  be  expected  to  be 
in  the  trained  individuals  account  (transients • patients,  prisoners, 
and  students): 


Grade 

Trained  Individuals 

E 2-4 

8. 76% 

E 5 

4.15X 

E 6 

3.85X 

E 7 

3.29X 

E 8 

4.03% 

E 9 

3.46% 

These  factors  are  used  to  determine  the  reconstructed  force  or  the  total 
trained  assets  by  grade  required  to  provide  the  trained  assets  in  units  as 
developed  in  Step  4. 

Step  6.  Apply  Enlisted  Force  Management  Plan  (EFMF) . BFMP  contains  the 
objective  grade  structure  for  the  enlisted  force  (the  distribution  of 
grades  that  Congress  and  DOD  will  allow  the  Army  to  have  at  any  one  time) 
as  well  as  the  objective  continuation  rates  (rate  at  which  the  force 
continues  service  from  one  particular  year  of  service  to  the  next). 

The  NFS  accession  requirement  to  support  a total  trained  requirement  by 
grade  plus  the  trainees  required  to  support  the  total  force  can  be  determined 
by  applying  EFMP  parameters  to  Step  5 results.  In  the  example  case  the 
NFS  accession  requirements  determined  at  the  end  of"  Step  6 are  as  follows: 
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Grade 


NPS  Requl remen C to 
Support  Grade 


E 2-4 
E 5 
E 6 
E-  7 
■ E 8 
E 9 


10,900-  13,700 
21*300  - 29,500 

18.400  - 29,000 
21,600  - 39,200 
19,300  - 33.400 

15.400  - 24,300 


In  order  to  have  Jobs  available  for  enlisted  women  commensurato  with  their 
grade,  the  lowest  NPS  requirement  must  be  considered  au  the  yearly  accession 
program.  This  will  facilitate  year  group  management,  i 1-t  is  obvious 
that  In  the  example  case  the  choke  point  exists  at  Grades  E 2-4.  NPS 
accessions  required  to  support  any  of  the  top  5 grades  would  cause  the 
number  of  enlisted  women  In  Grades  E 2-4  to  far  exceed  the  requirement 
In  those  grades;  therefore,  the  yearly  NPS  accession  program  as  determined 
in  the  example  case  should  be  in  the  range  10,900  - 13,700.  (For 

detailed  analysis  see  Annexes  A and  B.) 


Caveat . The  proposed  system  produces  a number  that  Is  relevant  only  In 
terms  of  the  input  parameters.  As  the  parameters  change,  and  they  will 
change,  the  resulting  quantitative  program  will  change.  Any  attempt  to 
take  the  results  that  the  proposed  system  produces  at  any  one  time  and 
treat  them  as  an  Inviolate  goal  would  be  a gross  error.  In  view  of 
the  Inevitability  of  policy  changes,  the  Army  must  have  the  flexibility 
to  modify  Its  quantitative  program. 
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V.  CONCLUSIONS 


There  is  a need  for  the  Army  to  have  a system  which  reflects  its  current 
policies , plans , programs , and  regulations  in  ordei  to  determine  the 
impact  of  force  structure  and  policy  changes  on  the  management  of  enlisted 
women . 

There  is  a need  to  insure  that  the  Army  distributes  its  enlisted  women 
in  an  equitable  manner  among  all  units. 

The  proposed  system  is  parametric  in  nature  and  can  easily  be  adapted  to 
reflect  changes.  The  adoption  of  a system  such  as  this  Insures  that  the 
Army  considers  the  significant  aspects  of  the  management  of  enlisted  women 
in  the  Army  and  Is  consistent  in  its  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  changes. 

The  Army  must  continue  to  collect  and  document  from  the  field  data  and 
senior  level  opinion  on  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  program  for 
enlisted  women. 

The  validity  of  the  variables  used  in  the  parametric  analysis  has  not  been 
completely  established,  especially  with  regard  to  unit  ceilings  (both  TOE 
and  TDA) , reenlistment  and  promotion  policies,  and  readiness  and  deployability 
considerations.  See  Annex  C for  detailed  requirements. 

VI.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

That  this  parametric  system  be  used  to  establish  the  NFS  female  accession 
requirement  and  as  an  analytical  tool  for  examining  the  probable  impact  of 
changes  In  management  policies  or  force  structure. 


ANNEX  A 
FORMULAS 


STEP  5 

Given  the  trained  requirement  in  units  (WEEM  Output)  and  the  trained 
individual  percentages  the  following  formula  is  used  td  determine  the 
total  trained  requirement: 

WEEM  Output 

Total  Trained  Requirement^  - 100  - Trained  Individuals;^^ 

iocT 

Where  i - grade 


STEP  6 

The  continuation  factor  (K)  is  the  number  of  personnel  in  the  force 
supported  by  a single  accession.  It  is  determined  from  the  objective 
continuation  rates  (R^^)  from  the  following  formula: 

_ n 

Km  > I il  Ri,  I Where  Ri,  is  the  continuation  rate  for 

4^  ' ' the  kth  period. 

K - A. 43971  for  objective  continuation  rates  contained  in  the 
Enlisted  Force  Management  Plan 

The  NFS  accession  requirement  to  support  a total  trained  requirement  by 
grade  plus  the  trainees  required  to  support  the  total  force  can  be 
determined  by  the  following  formulas: 

Grades  2-4  (Includes  Trainees) 

TTR2,4 

NPS2-4  - (G2.4  • K)  — .10639K 

Grades  5 thru  9 


NPSi  - Gi*K 


Where : 


1 ■ grade 

NFS  ■ Non  Prior  Service  Accessions 
TTR  « Total  Trained  Requirement 
G ■ Objective  Grade  Percentage 
K " Continuation  Factor 


ANNEX  B 


EXAMPU 


Steps  1 thru  6 are  applied  on  a grade  by  grade  basis  to  determine 
the  NFS  accessions  required  to  support  the  specific  grade  being  examined. 
The  resulting  NFS  accessions  may  overstate  or  understate  the  accessions 
required  to  support  other  grades. 

The  example  uses  authorisations  data  as  of  September  1979.  The  formulas 
used  are  found  In  Annex  A. 

Valid  job  positions  are  located  In  both  TOE  and  TDA  units.  The  unit 
considerations!  for  Category  11  and  111  TOE  units,  are  those  found  In 
the  TRADOC  study.  The  MACOM’s  provided  ceilings  for  those  TDA  units 
that  they  felt  confident  In  limiting.  All  other  units  defaulted  to  100%. 
A sensitivity  analysis  Is  included  on  the  Impact  of  varying  TDA  ceilings 
from  40%  to  100%  in  Increments  of  10%. 


Example  Computations 

At  100%  TDA  celling: 

Total  Trained  Requirement,  . • 29.526 

100-8.76  - 32,361 
100 


32.361 

NFS,  , - (.6388»  4.43971)-. 10639*  4.43971#  13,691 

2-4 


Grades  E 2-4 


Trained  Individuals  Percentage  8.76% 

Objective  Grade  Percentage  63.88X 


Total 


Valid  Job 

Positions 

(TOE  and  TDA) 

40%  TDA  celling 

27,393 

50%  TDA  celling 

29,910 

60%  TDA  celling 

31,590 

70%  TDA  celling 

32,816 

80%  TDA  celling 

33,477 

90%  TDA  celling 

33,891 

HEEM 

Output 

Total  Trained 
Requirement 

23,531 

25,790 

26,055 

28,557 

27,544 

30,189 

28,674 

31,427 

29,172 

31,973 

29,467 

32,296 

29,526 

32,361 

NPS 

Requirement 
to  Support  Grade 

10,911 

12,081 

12,772 

13,295 

13,526 

13,663 

13,691 


100%  TDA  celling  34,007 


Grade  E-5 


li 


Trained  Individuals  Percentage  4.15X 

Objective  Grade  Percentage  16. SOX 


Total 
Valid  Job 
Positions 
(TOE  and  TDA) 

WEEM 

Output 

Total  Trained 
Requirement 

NFS 

Requirement 
to  Support  Grade 

40X  TDA  celling 

17,364 

15,213 

15,872 

21,280 

SOX  TDA  ceiling 

19, SOS 

17,467 

IS, 223 

24,432 

60%  TDA  ceiling 

21,554 

IS, 903 

19,721 

26,440 

70X  TDA  celling 

23,032 

20,103 

20,973 

28,119 

SOX  TDA  celling 

23,964 

20,711 

21, 60S 

28,970 

90X  TDA  celling 

24, SSI 

21,069 

21,981 

29,470 

lOOX  TDA  celling 

24,773 

21,123 

22,038 

29,547 

5 


-B- 


3 


4 

k 


Grade  E-6 


Trained  Individuals  Percentage 
Objective  Grade  Percentage 


Total 
Valid  Job 
Positions 
(TOE  and  TDA) 

WEEM 

Output 

Total  Trained 
Requirement 

NPS 

Requirement 
to  Support  Grade 

40%  TDA  celling 

12,705 

8,154 

8,480 

18,419 

50%  TDA  celling 

14,712 

10,088 

10,492 

22,789 

60%  TDA  celling 

16,069 

11,000 

11,440 

24,848 

70%  TDA  ceiling 

17,290 

11,878 

12,354 

26,833 

80%  TDA  ceiling 

18,160 

12,429 

12,927 

28,078 

90%  TDA  ceiling 

18,748 

12,783 

13,295 

28,877 

100%  TDA  calling 

18,874 

12,826 

13,340 

28,975 

Grade  E-7 


Trained  Individuals  Percentage  3>29X 

Objective  Grade  Percentage  6.57X 


Total 
Valid  Job 
Positions 
(TOE  and  TDA) 

WE  EM 
Output 

Total  Trained 
Requirement 

NPS 

Requlremei 
to  Support 

40X  TDA  celling 

9,876 

6,090 

6,297 

21,588 

SOX  TDA  celling 

11,655 

8,292 

8,574 

29,394 

60X  TDA  celling 

12,781 

9,135 

9,446 

32,384 

70X  TDA  celling 

13,935 

10,035 

10,376 

35,572 

80X  TDA  celling 

14,723 

10,618 

10,979 

37,639 

90X  TDA  celling 

15,301 

11,018 

11,393 

39,059 

lOOX  TDA  celling 

15,390 

11,061 

11,437 

39,210 

5-B-5 


r 


Trained  Individuals  Percentage 
Objective  Grade  Percentage 


4.03% 

1.84% 


Total 
Valid  Job 

WE  EM 

Total  Trained 

NPS 

Requiremei 

VAXAM  WWW 

Positions 

Output 

Requirement 

to  Support 

40%  TDA  ceiling 

(TOE  and  TDA) 
2,376 

1,516 

1,580 

19,341 

50%  TDA  ceiling 

2,950 

2,010 

2,094 

25,633 

60%  TDA  celling 

3,145 

2,186 

2,278 

27,886 

70%  TDA  celling 

3,380 

2,367 

2,466 

30,178 

80%  TDA  celling 

3,541 

2,506 

2,611 

31,962 

90%  TDA  celling 

3,637 

2,605 

2,714 

33,223 

100%  TDA  ceiling 

3,694 

2,618 

2,728 

33,394 

5-B-6 


Grade  E-9 


Trained  Individuals  Percentage  3#  46% 

Objective  Grade  Percentage  >54% 


Total 

Valid  Job  WEEK 

Positions  Output 

(TOE  and  TDA) 

40%  TDA  ceiling  642  356 

50%  TDA  ceiling  984  445 

60%  TDA  ceiling  1,016  479 

70%  TDA  celling  1,062  516 

80%  TDA  celling  1,096  537 

90%  TDA  celling  1,105  558 

1,107  363 


Total  Trained 
Requirement 

KPS 

Requirement 
to  Support  Grade 

369 

15,391 

461 

19,229 

496 

20,687 

534 

22,274 

558 

23,275 

578 

24,109 

583 

24,318 

100%  TDA  celling 


ANNEX  C 


Follpw-pil  Study  Requirements 


o Physical,  strength  and  stamina  requirements  by  MOS, 

o Procedures  for  test  of  physical,  strength  and  stamina  requirements 
prior  to  enlistment. 

o Deployability  of  female  force  content  in  context  of  current  pregnancy 
and  dependency  policies. 

o TDA  unit  male/femals  optimum  mix,  analogous  to  that  done  by  TRADOC 
for  TOE  units  with  specific  emphasis  on  the  need  to  replace  early  combat 
losses  with  personnel  from  TDA  units. 

0 P ulslte  accession  and  career  force  reenlistment  and  promotion  policies 
necessaiy  to  maintain  optimum  balance  of  male/female  content  by  MOS  at  each 
grade  level. 

0 Impact  on  readiness  and  early  replacement  flow,  in  event  of 
conflict,  of  the  currently  authorised  female  strength  In  units. 

0 Attrition  by  MOS  for  females  from  completion  of  MDS  training  to 
end  of  first  term. 
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I.  STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 


To  review  and  revalidate  women  officer  policies  and  programs  dealing  with 
requirements,  branching  and  training  to  Insure  that  legally  defensible 
criteria  are  used  In  the  decision  process  and  that  the  results  are  viable 
and  manageable  careers  for  women  In  consonance  with  the  needs  of  the 
Army. 


II.  BACKGROUND 

The  role  of  women  in  society  Is  undergoing  significant  changes.  The  role 
of  women  in  the  Army  has  expanded  numerically  and  In  types  of  Jobs  avail- 
able. The  Army  must  Insure  that  the  opportunity  Is  provided  for  those 
women  who  wish  to  serve  while  still  maintaining  Its  capability  to  defend 
the  nation.  Army  policy  Is  that  we  can  have  up  to  the  number  of  women 
officers  for  whom  we  can  provide  valid  positions  while  maintaining  our 
capability  to  carry  out  combat  missions.  The  key  question  Is,  "How 
many?"  However,  whatever  the  number  determined,  full  and  effective 
utilization  of  the  Army's  women  officers  depends  upon  their  opportunity 
for  professional  development. 

III.  METHODOLOGY 

The  policies  governing  the  determination  of  the  number  of  women,  officers 
the  Army  can  have  were  reviewed.  Ttte  Women  Officer  Strength  Model  (WOSM) 
logic  and  model  parameters  were  reviewed  and  actions  Initiated  to  update 
where  necessary.  Army  policy  for  training  of  women  officers  was  reviewed 
and  actions  In  progress  in  support  of  the  policy  were  noted. 
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IV.  FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 


A.  Policies 

Equal  opportunity  for  oeu/women  or  Justification  provided  for  necessary 
difference.  No  direct  combat  role  for  women.  The  weight  of  public 
opinion,  as  reflected  in  congressional  legislation,  has  been  that  women 
should  not  serve  in  direct  combat  positions.  U.S.  Code  specifically 
applies  a combat  constraint  for  women  in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air 
Force.  The  same  prohibition  is  inferred  for  the  Army. 

B.  Women  Officer  Strength  Model  (WOSM) 

The  WOSM  has  been  developed  to  analyze  the  Army  officer  force  structure 
to  determine  the  number  of  women  officers  the  Army  can  have  based  on  the 
above  stated  policies.  Any  position  which  is  coded  Interchangeable  or 
women  only  is  a position  which  a woman  can  fill.  However,  the  Army  does 
not  plan  to  have  women  officers  filling  all  of  those  positions . An 
appropriate  number  of  noncnmbat  positions  must  be  reserved  for  male 
officers  serving  in  combat  positions  to  provide  for  promotion  equity, 
rotation  equity,  and  professional  development  opportunity  At  the  same 
time  a viable  career  progression  must  be  maintained  for  women  officers 
in  each  specialty  in  which  they  may  serve.  The  WOSM  excludes  Category  1 
units  and  combat  arms  specialty  positions;  provides  equity  in  promotions, 
rotation,  and  professional  development  for  men  and  women;  considers 
interchangeable  and  women  only  positions;  and  considers  maximum  accept- 
able women  officer  fill  constraints  in  applicable  units.  The  end  result 
is  the  maximum  number  of  women  officers  for  whom  the  Army  can  provide 
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valid  positions  while  maintaining  our  capability  to  carry  out  combat 
missions . 

Category  I units  by  the  nature  of  their  mission  Involving  the  direct 
combat  role  are  excluded  from  fill  by  women  officers. 

Officer  specialties  which  Involve  the  direct  combat  role  are  not  open  to 
women.  These  specialties  are  11  (Infantry),  12  (Armor),  13  (Field 
Artillery),  and  14  (Air  Defense  Artillery).  Specialty  21  (Engineer)  Is 
excluded  In  Category  I units  to  cover  the  Specialty  Skill  Identifier  21A 
(Combat  Engineer).  All  other  specialties  and  specialty  skill  Identifiers 
In  non-Category  I units  are  open  to  women  If  the  position  Is  not  Identi- 
fied male  only  for  cogent  reasons  as  set  forth  in  AR  570-4. 

Positions  In  units  are  designated  and  documented  as  Interchangeable 
unless  specifically  limited  to  male  oi.  female  occupancy  under  criteria 
precluding  women  from  the  direct  combat  role  or  Insuring  personal 
privacy  of  Individuals.  AR  570-4,  dated  17  November  1975,  directs 
Implementation  of  this  policy  with  Instructions  which  mandate  designation 
of  unit  positions  as  Interchangeable  unless  the  position  is  unequivo- 
cally male  or  female.  All  documents  are  scheduled  to  be  updated  by 
31  July  1976. 

Promotion  equity  is  Insured  by  reserving  enough  noncombat  force  structure 
spaces  for  male  officers  so  that  male  and  female  officers  will  have  the 
same  statistical  promotion  opportunity  given  the  assumption  of  equal 
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quality  distribution  among  the  populations  of  male  officers  and  female 
officers. 

Rotation  equity  is  determined  by  computing  the  number  of  women  each  grade 
could  contain  and  provide  equal  rotation  opportunity  for  men  and  women. 

To  accomplish  this  the  rotation  distribution  is  checked  by  theater 
and  sufficient  spaces  in  addition  to  combat  spaces  are  blocked  off  for 
men  to  insure  the  same  rotation  pattern  for  men  and  women. 

Professional  development  equity  is  substantially  guaranteed  by  insuring 
promotion  and  rotation  equity.  If  the  opportunity  for  various  assign- 
ments by  type  and  location,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  be  available 
for  schooling  such  as  officer  career  course,  command  and  general  staff 
college  and  senior  service  college  is  available  by  the  operation  of 
the  rotation  equity  consideration,  and  an  equal  statistical  opportunity 
for  promotion  has  been  included,  then  an  equal  opportunity  for  profes- 
sional development  exists.  The  effect  of  dual  specialty  designation 
has  not  been  addressed  yet.  Following  completion  of  the  Officer  Dual 
Specialty  Allocation  System  (ODSAS)  Model,  scheduled  for  late  summer 
1976,  the  impact  of  dual  specialty  designation  can  be  analyzed. 

Maximum  Women  Officer  Fill.  Analysis  of  the  TOE  or  TDA  of  a given  unit 
may  Indicate  that  each  officer  position  in  the  unit  could  be  filled  by  a 
woman  officer.  However,  if  all  of  the  officers  assigned  to  the  unit 
were  women,  the  unit's  capability  to  perform  its  assigned  missions  may 
be  impaired.  Therefore,  based  on  the  mission  and  area  of  employment  of 
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a unit  there  may  be  a maximum  percentage  of  the  officers  assigned  who 
should  be  women. 

C.  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  Evaluation 

TRADOC  was  tasked  to  make  a doctrinal  evaluation  of  active  Amy  and 

Reserve  Component  Category  II  and  Category  III  TOE  units  to  detemlne  the 

maximum  number  of  women  officers  who  can  be  assigned  to  a unit  at  any  one 

time  and  have  that  unit  maintain  Its  capability  to  perform  its  assigned 

missions. 

The  TRADOC  evaluation  of  TOE  units  was  completed  In  June  1976.  The 
primary  consideration  which  TRADOC  used  In  the  development  of  maximum 
numbers  of  women  who  can  be  assigned  to  particular  units  at  any  one 
time  was:  the  closer  to  the  line  of  contact  a unit  habitually  operates, 

the  lower  should  be  the  maximum  permissible  women  officer  fill.  This 
TRADOC  developed  concept  Is  based  upon  the  combat  constraint  policy  and 
is  consistent  with  guidelines  resulting  from  a parallel  TRADOC  study 
pertaining  to  enlisted  women. 

The  TRADOC  evaluation  of  TOE'S  will  be  reviewed  by  the  major  commands 
which  will  also  evaluate  their  own  TDA  units  for  maxlmuiu  permissible 
women  officer  content.  The  major  command  comments  and  TDA  evaluations 
will  be  completed  In  the  fall  of  1976.  While  the  major  command  review  Is 
In  progress.  The  Army  Research  Institute  will  Initiate  the  design  of  an 
officer  unit  test  program  to  validate  the  TRADOC  evaluation.  It  is 


planned  that  the  officer  test  will  be  conducted  In  a parallel  time  frame 
with  the  enlisted  unit  test  now.  being  developed. 

D.  Women  Officer  Training 

The  Army  goal  Is  for  women  officers  to  have  the  same  background  and 
training  as  their  male  contemporaries  so  that  they  may  serve  effectively 
and  competitively  with  their  peers. 

Source  of  Commission.  The  Army  Is  taking  action  to  have  sources  of  women 
officers  more  closely  aligned  with  those  for  male  officers.  z' 

The  United  States  Military  Academy  will  admit  women  for  the  first  time 
this  summer  for  graduation  In  1980.  Plans  have  been  made  to  admit  up  to 
100  women  cadets.  Hen  and  women  cadets  will  receive  the  same  training 
except  for  minimum  essential  adjustments  necessary  due  to  physiological 
differences  between  men  and  women. 

The  Direct  Appointment  Program  for  women  line  officers  Is  being  replaced 
by  the  ROTC  as  our  major  source  of  women  line  officers  Just  as  It  Is  for 
male  line  officers. 

ROTC  training  for  men  and  women  cadets,  including  smnmer  camp,  Is  the 
same  except  for  minimum  essential  adjustments  necessary  due  to  physio- 
logical differences  between  men  and  women. 

Officer  Candidate  School  will  be  Integrated  at  Fort  Banning  in  October 
1976  with  the  same  training  for  men  and  women  except  for  variations 
required  by  physiological  differences. 
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Professional  Military  Education.  Uonen  officers  attend  basic  officer 


courses  and  career  officer  courses  appropriate  for  their  specialties 
according  to  the  same  criteria  and  standards  as  male  officers.  Vomen 
officers  are  eligible  for  and  compete  for  selection  to  command  and 
general  staff  college  and  senior  service  college  under  the  same  rules  as 
their  male  counterparts. 

E.  Women  Officer  Program  Through  FY  61  Based  on  WOSM.  Th>j  women  officer 
program  Is  based  on  analysis  of  the  Amy  force  structure  by  the  WOSM. 

Line  Officers.  The  WOSM  analysis  Indicates  that  the  Amy  can  accommodate 
approximately  5600  women  line  officers.  The  Amy  plans  to  Increase  to 
that  number  by  the  late  1980' s with  an  annual  accession  rate  of  650 
women  line  officers. 

Special  Branch  Officers.  The  maximum  number  of  women  officers  who  can  be 
accommodated  is  not  Che  deciding  factor.  Rather,  the  key  Is  that  (he 
individual,  man  or  woman,  possess  the  requisite  professional  qualifica- 
tions for  commissioning  In  the  branch  concerned.  The  number  of  women 
special  branch  officers,  except  for  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  Army 
Medical  Specialist  Corps,  Is  small,  but  Is  Increasing  as  the  number  of 
women  lawyers,  clergy,  and  medical  professionals  In  our  society  Increases. 

The  current  program  Is  shown  below: 
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TOTAL 


FY  76 

FY  7T 

FY  77 

FY  78 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Losses 

76A 

375 

780 

893 

876 

901 

959 

Gains 

883 

546 

1255 

1261 

1280 

1369 

1395 

End  Strength 

4713 

4884 

5359 

5727 

6131 

6599 

7035 

LZNB  (OPMD  Managed  Off  lean) 


FY  76 

FY  7T 

FY  77 

FY  78 

FY  J9 

FY  80 

FY  81 

Losses 

219 

89 

223 

316 

321 

259 

326 

Gains 

478 

170 

641 

650 

'650 

650 

650 

End  Strength 

1687 

1768 

2186 

2512 

2841 

3232 

3556 

V.  CONCLUSIONS 

Tha  Woman  Officer  Strength  Model  <WOSM)  appllea  Army  policy  In  e legally 
defenalble  methodology  to  determine  the  women  offlcerc  content  for  the 
Army. 


Application  of  the  reeulpe  of  the  TRADOC  evaluation  ae  a parameter  of  the 
WOSM  will  probably  require  eome  adjustment  In  the  Army  women  officer 
program. 

Army  training  Is  designed  to  provide  the  seme  background  and  education 
for  nan  and  women  officers. 


The  mmibar  of  women  officers  Is  Increasing  in  a phased  orderly  program. 


VI.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Continue  to  use  WOSM  to  analyze  Army  force  structure  to  establish 
parnlSBlble  wonen  officer  content. 

Review  and  revise  the  Army  women  officer  program  as  part  of  the  Planning, 
Progranmlng  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  as  changes  occur  In  force 
structure,  loss  projections,  and  availability  of  potential  women  officers 

Continue  to  insure  that  men  and  women  officers  have  the  some  training  and 
assignment  opportunities  consistent  with  Army  policy  of  no  direct  combat 
role  for  women. 
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I.  STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 


To  collect  and  analyze  data  on  the  Impact  of  the  current  pregnancy /sole 
parent  dependency  policies  on  field  operations  of  units,  readiness  and 
deployability. 

II.  BACKGROUHD 

A.  Objectives 

To  measure  the  extent  to  which  the  current  pregnancy /sole  parent  dependency 
policies  affect  field  operations,  readiness  and  deployability. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  the  pregnancy /sole  parent  dependency  policy 
on  female  loss  rates. 

B.  History 

Prior  to  October  1970,  the  Services  were  permitted  to  Involuntarily 
discharge  pregnant  servicewomen;  however,  at  that  time  Department  of 
Defense  directed  that  pregnant  women  could  be  retained  based  on  a case- 
by-case  review.  In  April  1971,  the  Array  Implemented  this  policy  for  married 
women  and  in  December  1973  the  policy  was  expanded  to  allow  pregnant 
servicewomen  to  request  retention  on  active  duty  regardless  of  marital 
status.  In  September  1974,  the  involuntary  separation  of  officers  for 
pregnancy  or  parenthood  was  discontinued.  The  following  April,  Department 
of  Defense  directed  that  involuntary  separations  be  discontinued  for 
enlisted  women  also.  The  Army's  request  that  Implementation  be  postponed 
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was  denied;  however,  Department  of  Defense  agreed  to  reevaluate  the  policy 
after  a year's  experience.  The  experience  data  has  been  forwarded  to  DOD 
with  a request  that  the  old  policy  of  involuntary  separations  for  pregnant  women 
be  reinstituted. 

III.  METHODOLOGY 

Regulations  governing  pregnancy,  parenthood,  extreme  family  problems, 
separation  because  of  dependency  or  hardship,  and  leave  during  prenatal 
and  postpartum  care  were  reviewed  to  Insure  that  these  policies  are  equitable 
for  both  women  and  men,  as  applicable. 

Comments  were  requested  from  Major  Army  Commands  (MACOMs)  regarding  the 
impact  of  the  current  pregnancy /parenthood  policy  on  field  training,  morale 
and  discipline,  assignment,  utilization,  personnel  problems,  readiness, 
deployability  and  mission  accomplishment.  Additionally,  the  MACOMs  were 
requested  to  determine  if  service  members  with  dependents,  particularly 
sole  parents,  both  male  and  female,  are  adversely  affecting  unit  readiness 
and  mission  accomplishment. 

The  MACOMs  were  also  requested  to  provide  pertinent  data  which  would  reflect 
the  results  of  implementing  the  Department  of  Defense  policy  changes. 

These  and  ocher  related  data  on  this  subject  were  analyzed. 
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IV.  FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 


A.  Current  Pollclea  - Pregnancy 

Subject  to  one  exception , servicewomen  who  become  pregnant  after  entry  on 
active  duty  are  retained  unless  they  request  discharge.  Under  the  Trainee 
Discharge  Program  (TDP) , a woman  In  a training  status  who  becomes 
pregnant  after  entry  on  active  duty  will  be  Involuntarily  discharged  If 
It  Is  determined  that  full  participation  In  the  training  program  cannot  be 
continued  because  of  her  physical  condition.  VIhen  it  Is  determined  that 
a servicewoman  was  pregnant  prior  to  entry  on  active  duty,  she  Is  discharged 
Involuntarily. 

Pregnant  servicewomen  are  required  to  wear  civilian  maternity  clothes 
obtained  at  their  own  expense. 

Pregnant  servicewomen  must  continue  to  perform  duties  during  the  prenatal 
period  until  such  time  as  continued  performance  Is  no  longer  considered 
feasible  by  their  physicians.  They  are  then  placed  on  slck-ln--quarters 
status,  normally  not  to  exceed  four  weeks.  Convalescent  leave,  normally 
not  to  exceed  six  weeks,  la  authorized  during  the  postpartum  period. 

Pregnant  servicewomen  are  not  eligible  for  overseas  assignments,  either 
as  Individual  replacements  or  as  members  of  a deploying  unit. 

B.  Comments  from  MACOMs  on  PreRnancy 

Numerous  comments  from  the  MACOMs  Indicate  that  Che  presence  of  pregnant 
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servicewomen  is  having  a disruptive  effect  on  the  continuity  of  unit  and 
individual  training.  Servicewomen  in  the  mid  to  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy 
are  exempt  from  Nuclear,  Biological  and  Chemical  training  and  cannot  accomplish 
annual  weapons  qualifications.  Often  pregnant  women  must  be  exempted  from 
unit  field  training  due  to  factors  such  as  the  lack  of  access  to  appropriate 
medical  support,  the  need  for  special  diets,  the  necessity  to  wear  maternity 
clothing,  and  the  likelihood  of  Increased  accident  exposure  for  both  parent 
and  unborn  child. 

The  MACOM  comments  also  reflect  an  adverse  Impact  on  morale,  caused  by  the 
retention  of  the  pregnant  servicewomen.  In  many  cases,  resentment  toward 
the  pregnant  servicewoman  develops  among  those  soldiers  who  roust  perform  all 
or  part  of  her  official  and  extra  duties  during  her  pregnancy  related 
absences.  Additionally,  male  personnel  become  disgruntled  over  assignment 
or  reassignment  to  less  than  desirable  locations  (remote  sites,  etc) 
to  accomodate  the  assignment  of  pregnant  servicewomen.  Some  soldiers 
have  expressed  the  belief  that  pregnant  servicewomen  receive  preferential 
treatment  concerning  duty  hours,  duty  assignments,  inspections  and  sick 
call.  Frequently  this  ici  true,  as  many  pregnant  servicewomen  must  be 
transferred  to  less  physically  demanding  duties  during  the  term  of 
pregnancy,  thus  creating  peroonnel  turbulence  and  decreasing  operational 
efficiency.  In  the  medical  field,  unless  certain  precautions  and  limitations 
are  taken,  pregnant  women  cannot  be  assigned  to  covitaglous  disease  wards 
or  radiology  functions,  again  creating  more  personnel  turbulence  and  staffing 
difficulties . 
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the  most  significant  Impact  reported  by  the  M/'.COMs  la  In  the  area  of 
unit  readiness , deployability  and  mission  accomplishment.  By  policy, 
pregnant  servicewomen  are  not  deployable  to  overseas  areas;  however,  they 
must  still  bn  applied  against  unit  TOE/TDA  positions,  thus  prohibiting 
requisitions  for  replacements.  If  such  a unit  Is  required  to  deploy,  It 
would  be  forced  to  depart  at  less  than  full  strength  or  with  late  arrivals 
who  have  not  been  properly  Integrated  into  its  functions.  During  a recent 
emergency  relief  mission  to  Guatemala,  one  field  hospital  reported  that 
had  all  Its  personnel  been  required  by  the  mission,  14  out  of  64  (141) 
women  assigned  would  have  been  nondeployable  due  to  pregnancy. 

One  of  the  key  problems  caused  by  the  change  in  the  pregnancy  policy  Is 
that  the  option  for  discharge,  and  the  timing  thereof,  has  shifted  from 
the  commander  to  the  Individual.  'Ihis  places  the  commander  In  the  uncertain 
position  of  having  potential  personnel  losses  In  his  unit,  but  not  knowing 


when  they  will  occur,  thereby  not  being  able  to  requisition  timely  replacements. 

\ 

Mission  effectiveness  has  been  affected  In  two  ways  by  pregnant  servicewomen. 
First,  the  pregnant  servicewomen  often  cannot  perform  her  normal  full  share 
of  duties  because  of  her  physical  condition  and  secondly,  during  the  period 
of  pregnancy  and  recovery,  the  servicewomen  must  be  totally  away  from  her 
Bsalgned  Job  for  considerable  periods  of  time.  Such  losses  of  manpower 


Examples  of  this  problem  have  been  reported  in  the  clerical  and  cooking  skills. 
Units  cannot  easily  compensate  for  lengthy  periods  of  lost  time  because 
of  the  specialized  skills  involved  and  low  number  of  personnel  authorized 
in  these  MOS . 

C.  Analysis  of  data  on  pregnancy 

Based  on  data  submitted  by  the  MACOMs  for  FY  75,  at  any  one  time,  approximately 
3.8%  of  the  women  on  active  duty  will  be  pregnant  with  the  Intention  of 
going  to  term  or  through  postnatal  convalescent  leave,  and,  as  such,  are 
nondeployable . Those  women  who  go  to  full  term,  including  convalescent 
leave,  will  be  nondeployable  for  approximately  8.5  months  or  71%  of  a 
year.  Reports  indicate  that  on  the  average,  105  days  (29%  of  a year)  are 
lost  from  the  job  for  each  pregnancy  carrleu  to  full  term.  This  exceeds 
by  35  days  the  70  days  (4  weeks  prenatal,  6 weeks  postpartum)  provided 
by  Department  of  Defense  policy.  Approximately  40%  of  those  servicewomen 
who  deliver  clilldren  are  separated  from  the  Army  at  their  request  after 
birth  of  the  child  or  postnatal  leave.  Further  analysis  of  the  data 
submitted  by  the  MACOMs  is  at  Annex  A. 

For  a force  of  55,000  women,  these  data  Indicate  that  approximately  2100 
would  be  known  to  be  pregnant  or  in  postpartum  leave,  and  as  such  are 
nondeploya' ie,  at  any  one  time.  Of  the  2100,  nearly  900  would  be  absent 
from  their  job  at  any  one  time  and  over  800  would  leave  tl>e  Army  voluntarily 
after  the  blrtli  >>r  postpartum  leave. 
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A survey  of  officers  conducted  by  the  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps  indicated 
that  the  average  number  of  days  lost  by  women  for  medical  reasons  was  nearly 
doubled  when  days  lost  due  to  pregnancy  were  Included. 

D.  Current  Policies  - Sole  Parenthood 

Sole  parents,  male  and  female,  may  apply  for  discharge  under  hardship 
when  they  cannot  fulfill  their  military  obligations  without  neglecting 
their  child/children. 

E.  Comments  from  MACOMs  on  Sole  Parenthood 

Sole  parents  often  cannot  perform  dudes  during  Irregular  hours  and  must 
be  afforded  preferential  working  hours.  Frequently  work  schedules  must 
be  adjusted  for  those  sole  parents  who  cannot  reasonably  care  for  dependent 
children  and  perform  rotating  shift  work.  This  adversely  affects  morale 
among  those  members  who  must  shoulder  the  added  burden  of  increased  shift 
duty. 

Sole  parents  must  arrange  for  child  care,  housing  and  transportation. 

In  most  locales,  the  added  expense  of  maintaining  a household  Is 

beyond  the  financial  capabilities  of  the  younger  sole  parent.  This  is  a major 

problem,  especially  in  Alaska,  Panama  and  Hawaii. 

Sole  parents  generally  do  not  have  the  flexibility  to  meet  many  service 
requirements  ai\d  need  considerable  advance  warning  prior  to  extended  absences 
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such  aa  TDY  and  field  exercles.  One  major  command  indicated  a ole  parents 
often  must  be  reassigned  when  the  mission  of  the  unit  is  performed  in  a TDY 
status  and  the  service  member  cannot  go  TDY. 

Some  commands  report  that  only  minor  problems,  which  are  resolved  on 
an  individual  basis,  have  been  encountered  in  relation  to  sole  parents. 

Other  commands,  however,  report  that  serious  problems  exist  when 
significant  numbers  of  sole  parents  are  assigned  to  a unit.  Generally, 
the  number  of  Instances  where  individuals  are  requesting  deletion  from  duty 
rosters,  oversea  assignment  orders,  and  for  hardship  discharges  relating  to 
dependency  problems  has  Increased.  This  increase  Is  not  limited  to  females. 

Indications  are  that  the  number  of  sole  parents  serving  in  the  Army  is  increasing, 
at  least  partially  due  to  the  change  in  the  pregnancy  separation  policy.  As 
this  population  Increases,  so  does  the  potential  for  larger  numbers 
of  unforecast  separations  due  to  hardship  and  dependency. 


V.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  greatest  impact  of  the  current  pregnancy  separation  policy  is  on 
readiness,  deployability  and  mission  accomplishment  because  critical 
organizational  positions  in  manyeare  are  occupied  by  women  who  are  pregnant 
but  unable  to  fully  perform  in  their  MOS  for  periods  of  three  months  and 
longer. 
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The  current  pregnancy  separation  policy  contributes  to  turbulence  and 
adversely  affects  unit  readiness,  efficiency,  and  morale.  This  strongly 
supports  returning  the  retention  option  to  tlie  Amy. 

Data  must  continue  to  be  collected  on  pregnancy  cases  In  order  to  support 
policy  development. 

There  Is  a requirement  to  establish  a means  of  Identifying  and  tracking 
sole  parents  In  order  to  anticipate  and  manage  hardship  and  dependency 
losses  and  develop  supporting  data  for  decisions  affecting  current  policy. 

VI.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Army  continue  Its  efforts  to  reverse  the  current  DOD  pregnancy  separation 
policy. 

Parameters  be  developed  for  use  In  reviewing  Individual  requests  for  re- 
tention In  the  event  the  current  pregnancy  separation  policy  is  reversed. 

Improved  data  collection  procedures  be  established  for  both  pregnancy  and 
sole  parent  cases;  that  this  data  be  reviewed  on  a regular  basis  to  detemlne 
the  need  for  policy  changes. 
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ANNEX  A 


Statistical  Analysis  of  Pregnancy 

Based  on  data  provided  by  major  Army  commanders  for  periods  Jun  - Dec  75 
and  Jm  - May  76. 

— Those  pregnancies  that  are  terminated  In  abortions  result  in: 

^ Average  hospitalization  of  4.8  days. 

**  Europe  averages  12  days  lost  time  and  Korea  averages  10  days 
lost  time  due  to  evacuation  policies. 

, \ 

“ Lost  time  approximates  minor  illness. 

— Approximately  5.4%  of  the  women  on  active  duty  In  FY  75  were 
pregnant  and  intended  to  go  to  term  or  did  deliver  a child. 

— At  any  one  time,  approximately  3.8%  of  the  women  on  active  duty 
will  be  pregnant  with  the  intention  of  going  to  term  or  through  postnatal 
convalescent  leave,  and  as  such  are  nondeployable. 

* Assumes  2 months  to  confirm  pregnancy  and  1 1/2  months  postnatal 
leave. 

— Approximately  40%  of  those  women  delivering  children  are  separated 
from  the  Army  at  their  request  after  the  birth  or  after  postnatal  leave, 

— doD  policy  allows  4 weeks  leave  prior  to  delivery  and  6 weeks 
leave  after  delivery. 

® Reports  from  the  field  reveal  that  the  actual  lost  time  prior 

to  delivery  exceeds  the  28  days  when  hospital  appointments,  morning 
sickness,  etc,  are  Included. 

* Total  lost  time  prior  to  delivery  varies  from  40  to  87  days, 
depending  upon  commands.  The  average  Is  63.6  days. 

On  the  average,  every  pregnancy  carried  to  term  causes  at  least 
105  days  of  lost  time  from  the  Job. 

° This  amounts  to  29%  of  a year. 


— On  the  average,  every  pregnancy  carried  to  term  causes  the 
individual  to  be  nondeployable  at  least  8 1/2  months  or  71^  of  a year. 

— For  a force  of  55,000  woman  (officers  and  enlisted),  2,100 
would  be  nondeployable  because  of  pregnancy  at  any  one  time. 

* 1500  would  be  temporarily  nondeployable. 

* 800  would  never  become  deployable.  (They  would  be  discharged) . 

— Of  the  2100,  approximately  900  would  be  completely  off  their  Job 
due  to  pregnancy  reasons,  at  any  one  time. 

— When  measured  as  a percentage  of  the  average  female  strength  of 
reporting  commands  during  the  reported  periods,  the  number  of  women  who 
remained  on  active  duty  during  pregnancy  rose  from  1881  (5.2X)  in  Jun  - 
Dec  75  to  2590  (6.6X)  In  Jan  - May  76,  a shorter  period  by  two  months. 
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I . STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 


Review  Basic  Training  (BT)  and  special  training  pro- 
grams to  validate  policies  with  regard  to  women, 

II . BACKGROUND 

A.  Objectives , 

To  review  the  BT  program  to  determine  if  the  same  core 
curriculum,  augmented  as  required  to  meet  specific 
male  (BCT)  and  female  (BT)  needs,  can  be  used  In  the 
BCT  and  BT  programs  of  instruction. 

To  review  special  training  programs  (Ranger,  mountain 
cold  weather,  Jungle  warfare,  Re'condo  and  Airborne) 
to  Insure  validity  of  female  attendance  policies, 

B , Overview , 

A major  goal  of  the  US  Army  Is  Combat  Readiness,  The 
contemporary  international  situation  and  the  anticipated 
lethality  and  depth  of  the  modern  battlefield  establish 
a continuing  need  for  the  Army  to  assess  Its  capa- 
bility to  fight  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  The 
expanded  employment  of  women  in  the  Army  since  1972 
requires  an  analysis  of  the  current  Individual  and 
collective  training  programs  to  Insure  their  campatl- 
blllty  with  the  goal  of  combat  readiness.  Of  particu- 
lar concern  Is  the  adequacy  of  training  for  women 
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in  order  to  prepare  them  to  contribute  effectively 
to  mission  accomplishment  on  the  modern  battlefield 
in  Category  II  and  III  units.  This  includes  both  the 
performance  standards  required  for  specific  MOS  com- 
petency and  the  capability  to  provide  for  both  indi- 
vidual and  unit  defense. 

C.  Individual  Training  Plan  (ITP) . 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Army  school  system  is  to 
prepare  individuals  to  perform  those  duties  which 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  execute  in  time  of  war  or 
in  peace.  This  preparation  continues  in  the  unit 
environment  and  completes  the  individual  and  collective 
training  cycle,  The  assessment,  therefore,  of  the 
adequacy  of  entry  training  for  women  must  be  founded 
on  an  ITP  which  encompasses  not  only  basic  training, 
but  also  advanced  Individual  training  (AIT)  and  super- 
vised on-the-Job  training  and  evaluation  in  units  (Annex 
A),  The  systems  approach  to  training  development  is 
product-oriented  and  begins  with  Job  analysis.  This 
process  determines  the  tasks  that  must  be  mastered, 
the  selection  of  the  training  site  (in  units  or  in 
institutions),  the  development  of  tests  and  training 
materials,  and  the  conduct  of  training.  Performance 
standards  for  MOS  competency  and  physical  standards 
for  individuals  to  perform  their  assigned  duties 
commensurate  with  unit  readiness  requirements  are 


The  objective  of  BET  la  to  begin  the  conversion  of  the 
trainee  from  a civilian  status  to  a soldier  and  to 
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teach  discipline,  esprit  and  certain  basic  combat 
skills  while  strengthening  the  individual  mentally 
and  physically.  Follow-on  AIT  reinforces  these  skills 
and  adds  Che  Instruction  necessary  for  a soldier  to 
perform  a specific  job  at  skill  level  1 In  units. 

Entry  level  training  la  not  the  panacea  for  all  essen- 
tial soldier  knowledge.  Several  modes  (as  discussed 
In  XI  B)  contribute  to  the  adequacy  of  soldier  qualifi- 
cation for  duty  In  units!  Supervised  on-the-job  train- 
ing, non-resident  training  programs.  Training  Extention 
Courses  (TEC), unit  training,  soldiers  manuals  and 
self  study. 

Ill,  METHODOLOGY 
A . General . 

The  Basic  Combat  Training  (BCT)  course  of  instruction 
(COI)  for  male  soldiers  currently  provides  the  amount 
and  degree  of  training  considered  to  be  Che  minimum 
essential  for  the  development  of  the  critical  skills 
necessary  for  entry  level  male  soldiers.  The  perform- 
ance of  male  soldiers  (Individually  and  collectively), 
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having  been  given  this  training,  has  been  supportive 
of  the  goal  of  readiness.  Accordingly,  th«  review  of 
Basic  Training  (BT)  for  women  has  focused  on  the 
feasibility  of  applying  the  core  curriculum  of  BCT 
for  men  to  the  basic  training  for  women,  augmented  as 
required  to  meet  specific  male  and  female  needs.  The 
ultimate  goal  Is  to  train  female  soldiers  to  equal 
proficiency  at  the  same  skill  level  as  their  male 
counterparts , 

B . Comparison  of  Current  BCT  and  BT  Programs. 
Comparison  of  the  current  BCT  and  BT  programs  revealed 
that  each  curriculum  contained  approximately  320  hours 
of  formal  Instruction,  The  functional  categories  of 
training  Include) 

School  of  the  Soldier. 

Physical  Training. 

Weapons  Training. 

Tactical  Training, 

Performance  Testing  and  Evaluation 

While  the  number  of  hours/weeks  of  training  la  similar, 
differences  exist  In  the  subject  areas  of  weapons  and 
tactical  training.  Men  receive  approximately  143 
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hours  of  rifle  marksmanship,  other  weapons  training 
and  offensive  and  defensive  tactics.  Women  receive 
approximately  72  hours  of  rifle  marksmanship  and 
defensive  field  orientation  training.  Due  to  the 
disparity  In  weapons  and  tactical  training,  the 
adequacy  of  women's  preparation  for  combat  contingencies 
is  questionable. 

C . Approach  to  the  Problem. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  used  In  this  study  was 
first  to  seek  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  concurrence  for  the 
conduct  of  a field  test  of  a general  core  curriculum 
applicable  to  the  BCT  of  male  and  BT  of  female  person- 
nel, augmented  as  required  to  meet  specific  male  and 
female  needs,  Approval  was  granted  on  29  March  1976. 
(Annex  B)  The  second  step  was  to  translate  this  issue 
Into  an  action  tasking  for  TRADOC,  The  third  step  to 
the  approach  was  to  consider  the  adequacy  of  the  train- 
ing of  female  soldiers  already  In  the  force  (in  units) . 

IV.  FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 
A.  Identification  of  Sub-Tasks. 

The  TRADOC  began  development  of  a general  core  BCT/BT 
program  of  Instruction  in  September  1975.  The  POI 
contains  offensive  and  defensive  tactical  training 
and  weapons  training  currently  limited  to  ECT.  With 
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CSA  approval  for  the  conduct  of  a field  teat,  the 
following  aub-tasks  were  Identified  and  provided  to 
TRADOC  for  execution: 

Continue  to  develop /a taff  Teat  Edition  ~ BT  POI  21- 
114  with  a view  toward  application  of  the  core  curricu- 
lum to  the  BCT  of  male  and  Basic  Training  (BT)  of 
female  aoldlera , augmented  aa  required  to  meet  apeclfic 
male  (BCT)  and  female  (BT)  needs. 

Initiate  a field  test  of  the  general  core  PCI,  aug- 
mented as  required  to  meet  specific  male  (BCT)/fcmale 
(BT)  needs,  with  non-prior  service  male  and  female 
accessions  NLT  1st  Quarter  FY  77,  Because  of  potential 
public  ssnsitlvt^  to  this  issue  and  for  the  purposes 
of  this  test,  male  and  female  trainees  must  be  aaaigned 
to  separate  training  organisations, 

Furnish  a cost-benefit  analysis  of  the  results  of  field 
testing  POI  21-114  to  DAPE-MPT  by  end  3d  Quarter  FY  77. 
Should  full  implementation  be  recommended,  resource 
implications  will  be  required, 

B . Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  Concept . 

A field  test  of  the  Basic  Initial  Entry  Training  (BIET) 
program  will  be  conducted  at  Fort  Jackson  during  the 
September-Oecember  1976  time  frame.  The  current 
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BCT  program  will  be  the  test  vehicle  and  approxliaately 
880  male  and  880  female  trainees  will  comprise  the 
test  population,  The  purpose,  objectives,  and  scope 
of  the  field  test  are  reflected  belowt 

Purpose . To  evaluate  the  relative  capabilities  of  male 
and  female  entry  level  soldiers  to  meet  the  skill  stand- 
ards Identified  for  BIET,  (Lean  those  assesslons 
info  One  Station  Unit  Training  (OSUT) , 

Objectives  i 

Objective  1;  To  measure  the  qualitative  performance 
of  men  and  woman  against  the  BIET  Program. 

Objective  2i  To  compare  the  performance  levels 
achieved  by  men  and  women  soldiers. 

Objective  3;  To  identify  the  need  for  modifications, 
if  any,  to  the  BIET  Program. 

Scope . Trainees  will  be  segregated  by  sex  and  assigned 
In  equal  numbers  to  separate  training  companies. 
Identical  training  and  evaluation  will  be  given  to  each 
company  In  the  teat  population.  Cadre  will  be  balanced 
in  education,  sex,  length  of  service,  experience  and 
grade.  Male  and  female  cadre  proportions  will  be 
maintained  among  and  between  test  companies.  The 


test  will  run  for  approximately  twelve  weeks  at  Fort 
Jackson,  South  Carolina.  Teat  results  will  assess 
the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  male  and  female 
trainees  to  pass  established  standards  for  BIET, 

M^LlestPueB  t 

Planning  meeting  to  develop  the  purpose,  objectives 
and  scope  of  the  field  test  - 19-21  May  76 

Develop  test  design  - 7-18  Jun  76 

Review  and  approve  test  design  - 21-22  Jun  76 

Review  and  approve  detailed  plan  of  execution  - 10  Jul 
76 

Begin  pre-test  activities  and  open  test  directorate  at 
Fort  Jackson  - 15  Aug  76 

Test  - Sep-Dec  76 

Review  and  approve  test  report  - 18  Mar  77 
Forward  teat  report  to  HQDA  - 15  Apr  77 
C . Training  of  Female  Soldiers  in  Units. 

In  response  to  a FORSCOM  Inquiry  concerning  weapons  train- 
ing policy  for  female  soldiers,  major  Army  Commands 
(MACOM)  were  requested  to  review  and  comment  on  the 
supportablllty , to  Include  resource  Impact,  of  a pro- 
posed policy  which  would  provide  field  commanders 
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authority  for  female  personnel  assigned  to  category 
II  and  III  units  to  participate  In  all  unit  weapons 
(less  hand  grenades)  training  required  for  male 
personnel  assigned  to  those  units.  MACOM  responses 
supported  adoption  of  such  a policy  and  confirmed 
the  ability  to  conduct  the  training.  No  adverse 
resource  Impact  Is  anticipated.  Accordingly,  a staff 
recommendation  for  adoption  of  the  aforementioned 
policy  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (SA) . 

SA  approval  was  granted  and  the  MACOM  so  Informed  on 
30  June  1976. 

D.  Second  Oblectlve  of  Task  (*8,  Review  of  Special 
Training  Programs. 

Initial  analysis  of  women’s  participation  in  functional 
training  programs,  to  Include  flight,  airborne.  Ranger, 
mountain  cold  weather,  jungle  warfare  and  recondo 
was  Initially  conducted  during  the  "Admission  of  Women 
to  USMA"  study  (June  1975).  The  findings  of  that  study 
were  approved  by  VCSA  In  September  1975  (Annex  C) , 

Conclusions  of  that  report  weret 

Participation  by  women  In  airborne,  flight,  jungle 
warfare,  and  mountain  cold  weather  training  Is  con-^ 
slstent  with  their  potential  for  receiving  combat 
support/service  support  MOS  assignments.  Jungle  and 
mountain  cold  weather  training  Is  essentially 
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environmental  training  applicable  to  all  soldiers. 

Female  soldiers  currently  participate  in  this  training. 
Adoption  of  a posltlon/pollcy  other  than  that  currently 
practiced  throughout  the  Army  could  be  construed  as 
discriminatory . 

Participation  by  women  In  Ranger  training  Is  not  con<" 
sistent  with  the  prohibition  against  their  assignment 
to  combat  arms  MOS.  Further,  Ranger  training  presents 
unique  physiological,  performance  standards  and  resource 
considerations.  It  is  designed  to  tax  the  capabilities 
of  participating  students  to  the  maximum  using  physical 
standards  designed  for  light  weapons  infantrymen. 
Resources  required  for  the  conduct  of  Ranger  training 
are  dollar /manpower  intensive.  The  maximum  cost 
effective  use  of  these  scarce  resources,  e.g.,  class 
capability,  Is  highly  desirable.  Considering  the 
limited  number  of  classes  per  year  and  student  capa- 
cities, participation  by  female  soldiers  would  decrease 
male  participation  proportionately.  This  would  have 
an  adverse  Impact  on  the  Army's  capability  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  Ranger  trained  personnel  in  combat 
arms  tactical  units. 

The  propriety  of  female  soldiers'  participation  in 
Recondo  training  has  been  considered  to  be  in  consonance 
with  the  Army  policy  of  decentralized  training.  Many 


commanders  at  all  echelons  have  taken  steps  to  inject 
Imaginative,  innovative,  challenging  and  adventurous 
aspects  into  their  overall  unit  training  programs. 

Recondo  training  is  being  conducted  to  afford  soldiers 
and  their  units  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
mission  related  training  which  builds  unit  integrity 
by  developing  self-reliance,  physical  abilities,  mental 
stamina,  leadership  and  incentives  for  excellence. 

The  application  of  Recondo  training  within  units  is 
limited  only  by  the  imagination  and  ingenuity  of  the 
commander  and  the  resources  placed  at  his  disposal. 

This  training  is  not  standardized  or  funded  as  a separate 
category  of  training  by  HQDA,  In  view  of  Army  policy 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  unit  training,  female 
participation  in  Recondo  training  should  remain  a command 
prerogative . 

V.  CONCLUSION 

The  review  of  the  adequacy  of  basic  training  and  other 
functional  training  programs  for  female  soldiers  remains 
in  its  infancy,  The  Inadequacy  of  their  preparation 
in  the  essential  combat  skills  necessary  for  effective 
participation  in  Category  II/III  units  has  been 
acknowledged  and  positive  steps  taken  to  address  the 
problem.  Objective  data  resulting  from  the  BIET  field 
test  and  other  ongoing  TRADOC  research  efforts  on 
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physical  fitness  training  programs  for  men  and  women 
will  provide  the  baaia  for  ultimate  decisions  regarding 
training  programs  for  women.  To  draw  further  con- 
clusions at  this  juncture  would  be  purely  speculative, 
VI . RECOMMENDATION 

That  the  DA  Staff  continue  to  monitor  the  BIET  field 
test,  analyze  teat  results  and  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations for  consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army . 
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ANNEX  B 


DAl’E-IH'T 


OK  army 

oi  Fict:  or  Ti  'F.  Dtirurv  ohisf  or-  staff  foh  fcrsonncc 
UfASIMNOION.O.C.  tOIIO 


MEMOKANIJUM  HOR;  CI’.IEF  OF  STAFF,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

SUBJECT;  Eniry  Ttalnin«  for  Male  and  Fetnala  Soldlers--DECj‘‘  ON  MEMORANDUM 


PURPOSE:  ".'0  obfii.li  CSA  approval  to  field  teat  a general  core  program  of 

Inatruotio.i  (POI)  applicable  for  Basic  Combat  Training  (BCT)  and  Basic 
Traininc  (HT), 


DlSCUSSfON: 

1.  As  part  of  the  Women  In  the  Army 'Study  effort,  current  policy  prescribing 
entry  training  POIs  for  women  soldiers  Is  being  reviewed.  Essential  concern 
is  whethiir  BT  provides  Ivisic  skills  required  by  women  in  performing  thoiv 
a.-cpandod  role  lu  the  Aiviy.  Discussion  and  summary  at  TAB  A, 

2.  Aftor  CSA  visit  to  Tort  McClellan  in  September  197S,  TRADOC  developed  a 
gcnarnl  15T  curricula  core  applicable  to  BCT  and  BT,  This  POI  includes  offen- 
sive and  defensive  tactical  training  and  weapons  training  currently  limited  to 
ECT,  Current  policy  only  permits  "defensive"  tiainlng  in  BT,  TRADOC  Is 
prepared  to  field  tost  the  expanded  BT  FOX  beginning  1 September  19V6. 

3.  Getuiral  cove  for  BOT/BT  may  be  a sensitive  Issue: 

- May  bo  perceiv'-d  ns  a departure  from  cultural  tradition  of  not  using 
women  .an  fighting  solcllurs  (media  coverage  can  bo  expected), 

• Perception  that  general  core  FOI  will  lead  to  lessening  of  standaids. 
(Field  testing  of  core  POI  designed  to  insure  maintenance  of  standards  and 
appropriate  provision  for  physiological  differonces  of  men  and  women.) 

U,  Tills  action  ha.s  been  coordinated  with  OASA(MJJIA),  DAAR,  NGB,  DAMO,  DAIO, 
DAPE-DW,  DAJA,  DASC  and  OCLL  who  concur  In  the  action. 

ALTERNATIVE:  Continue  BT  exclusive  of  tactical  and  expanded  weapons  training, 

RECOMMENDATION;  That  TRADOC  field  test  u gantral  covk  POI  applicable  to  BOT 
of  male  and  LT  cl  female  porsonnul,  augmented  aa  required  to  meet  specific 
niulu  (BCT)  and  feii.ale  (Bi)  nend.s,  using  WPS  uc:;eHsions, 


FOR  t:;e  deputy  cmtef  or  staff  for  personnel: 

ArtFOVEU  lea  WiTil  COMMENT: 

"Inform  OIKFO  so  ho  can  stay  on 


ti'.p  ot  this  . " 
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Expanded  Discussion/Sununary 


1.  General.  As  part  of  the  Women  in  the  Army  study  effo.rt, 
current  policy  presoribing  Basic  Training  programs  of  instruc- 
tion (POX)  for  women  soldiers  is  being  reviewed. 

- Essential  concern  is  whether  BT  provides  the  basic  skills 
required  by  women  in  performing  their  expanded  role  in  Army. 

- Comparison  of  BT  and  Basic  Combat  Training  (BCT)  reveals 
differences  in  weapons,  tactical  training,  and  subjects  related 
to  specific  male/female  requirements. 

* Men  receive  143  hours  of  rifle  marksmanship,  other  v;eapons, 
plus  offensive  and  defensive  tactics. 

* Women  receive  72  hours  of  rifle  marksmanship  (M-16A  1 
only)  and  field  orientation  training. 

^ To  extent  practicable  BCT/BT  POl's  and  hours  of  instruction 
have  ?jean  optimized  in  other  subject  areas. 

2.  After  eSA  visit  to  Fort  McClellan  in  September  1975,  TRADOC 
developed  a general  core  BCT/BT  POI.  For  the  following  reasons 
It  is  deemed  prudent  to  field  test  this  POIs 

- Lethality  and  depth  of  modern  battlefield  and  fact  that 
384  of  419  Army  MOS  are  open  to  women  with  assignment  oppor- 
tunity to  Category  II  and  III  units. 

® Due  to  anticipated  fluid  nature  of  modern  battlefield, 
Combat  Support/Service  Support  units  will  be  vulnerable  to 
attack. 

- DA  has  publicly  stated  that  women  will  participate  in 
personal  and  unit  defense.  No  adverse  public  reaction  has 
been  experienced' concerning  this  policy. 

- Adequacy  of  women  training  for  combat  contingencies  is 
questionable . 

" Women  do  not  receive  training  in  full  range  of  weapons 
authori'/icd  Category  II  and  III  units,  cr  tactical  cind  psycho- 
logical prepareition  required  for  unit  defense. 

* Lesser  training  policy  may  be  culpably  deficient. 

3.  General  Core  BT/BCT  program  may  be  sensitive  issue. 

- May  he  .'eivc.i  r..i  a departure  from  culturr.l  tradition 

of  non  n a;c  ‘.ignt.i.ng  soldic'-'s . 


••  rV^din  cn^V'-’aqp  cm  bo  o^-rpoc^.-ed. 

•■  Perception  that  general  core  POI  will  lead  to  a lessening 
of  siandards/toughness  (preparation  of  soldiers  for  duty  in 
units).  ‘ 


® Field  testing/validation  designed  to  insure  maintenanco 
of  standards. 

0 coneral  core  BT/3CT  POI  will  have  no  ijnpact  on  one  station 
unit  tialn.1  ng  (OSUT)  combat  arms  MOS  HE,  IIC,  13B,  llD,  HE,  12B, 
16P.  It  will  provide  in*i^ights  for  OSUT  for  MOS  36c,  95B,  and 
95C. 


4.  TRADOC  currently  addressing  subsets  of  training  required  to 
field  teat  general  core  QT/BCT  POI. 

“ Conducting  test  of  machine  gun  training  for  female  soldiers. 

* Will  initiate  testing  a new  Basic  rifle  marksmanship 
program  for  Army  wide  application  1 April  - 1 July  1976. 

* Prepared  to  test  complete  general  core  BT/BCT  POI  1 
September  1976. 

Teat  to  be  conducted  in  separate  BCT  and  BT  BNS.  No 
integration  of  male  and  female  trainees/units  is  envisioned. 

RECOt'WENDATlONj  That  TRADOC  -field  test  a general  core  POI 
applicable  to  BCT  of  male  and  BT  of  female  personnel,  augmented 
as  required  to  meet  specific  male  (BCT)  and  female  (BT)  needs, 
using  NPS  accessions. 


ANNEX  C 


DAPE-MPT 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OFFICE  OF  THE  UFPUry  CHIEF  OF  ST  AFF  FOH  PCmONNCL 
VI^ASIIINGTON.  D.C.  20110 


30  SEP  1375 


MEMORANDUM  FOR:  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

SUBJECT:  United  States  Military  Academy  Precoinmissioninjj  Training  - 

DECISION  MEMORANDUM 


PURPOSE:  To  determine  training  policy  applicable  for  USMA  cadets. 

DISCUSSION; 

1.  Xc  is  anticipated  that  woman  will  attend  USMA  beginning  the  euDunec  of 
1976. 

2.  OeCenae  Procurement  Authorization  Bill  will  require  the  "same  training 
for  men  and  women  cadets  except  fur  adju:M.mencs  required  becauae  of  physi> 
ologlcal  differences."  Secretary  of  the  Army  guidance  requires  the  same 
training  to  include  oftlonsivp  combat  and  continues  restriction  against 
assignment  to  combat  arms. 

3.  Current  Army  policy  - women  soldiers  receive  defensive  training  only, 

4.  Re  Motivational  Training  CAirborne,  Ranger,  Flight,  Jungle/Northorn 
Warfare,  ACT), 

a.  Participation  by  womun  In  motivational  training,  lesa  Ranger  Is 
consistent  witl:  their  potviuia]  for  combat  support/combat  service  support 
MOS  assignments.  Jungle/Northern  Wnclarc  training  is  essentially  environ- 
mental and  applicable  to  all  soldiers, 

b.  Female  participation  In  Ranger  training  is  not  consistent  with 
policy  which  precludes  assignment  to  combat  arms. 

5.  Re  bayonet,  pu'gil,  recondo,  weapons  training,  guard  duty,  bivouacs, 
marches  and  parades. 

a.  Law  requires  elimination'  of  distinctive  male/female  oriented 
training.  USIA  visualizes  minimum  modif Icatton  to  required  training  con- 
sietent  with  physiological  differcmces. 
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DAPE-MPT 

SUllJI'.CT:  Uni  Li  li  States  Military  Academy  Precn'rnml  ssi  onins;  Training  - 

1)';.l,ision  memorandum 

h,  O'jard  duty /biv  uats , marches,  parades  - wi'men  now  parileipate 
in  Army  units/traininp  centers, 

6.  Other  prccomroissloning  and  active  duty  training  programs  will  be 
reviewed  sep<irately  for  application  of  policy  approved  for  USl^. 

7.  UENA  manpower  Implications  are  being  addressed  separately, 

8.  This  ncrion  has  been  tontdinai ed  with  OASAfM&RA),  OCLL,  DAAR,  NGB, 
DAMO,  DAJA,  liAIO,  DARG,  DAPC,  (JDWAC,  FORStOM,  USMA  who  concur  in  tlie 
actl  on, 


ALTERNATIVES: 

1.  USMA  wonu'in  cadets  participate  in  ail  cadet  training  programs, 

2.  E:<cluaion  of  USM\  female  cadets  from  cadet  participation  in  active 
duty  training  designed  solely  for  combat  arms. 

3.  Phased  implomentat ion  of  female  cadet  participation  as  in  the  ROTC 
program. 


RECOMMENDATION: 

That  USMA  women  cadets  participate  In , indivi dual  and  collective  offensive 
and  defensive  training  on  the  same  basis  os  thiir  male  counterparts  vlth 
exceptions  limited  to  those  germane  to  pnysiological  differences  only. 
Standards  for  participation  ai.d  Huccessfut  completion  of  Airborne,  Flight, 
Northern  and  Jungle  Warfare  training  will  he  the  same  as  for  active  Army 
students.  Women  cadets  will  be  excluded  from  attending  active  Army 
courses  that  are  limited  to  combat  arms  FK^S,  e.g..  Ranger  School. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 


I , 

Review  and  evaluate  Military  Occupation  Specialty 
(MOS)  training  to  determine  If  a requirement  exists 
establish  physical  and  operational  standarde  and 
to  develop  measurement  methods. 

II . BACKGROUND 

A,  Women  in  the  Army  (WITA)  Study  Group  Oblectives 
To  review  MOS  training  to  determine  if s 

I 

Personnel  are  being  attrlted  for  physical  (physiological/ 
strength/stamlna)  causes. 

Training  presented  has  a high  degree  of  correlation 
with  operational  requirements. 

To  survey  the  HACOM  to  determine  their  assessment  of 
the  adequacy  of  MOS  training  and  to  identify  critical 
operational  requirements  for  inclusion  in  the  training 
program. 

To  establish  standards,  as  required. 

To  coordinate  with  the  Surgeon  General  on  measurement 
methods,  where  physical  standards  are  Involved, 

B . Task  Interface  with  the  Enlisted  Personnel  Manage- 
ment System  (EPMS) . In  1973,  the  US  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  and  the  US  Army  Military 
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Personnel  Center  were  chartered,  in 

partnership,  to  develop  a new  EhTlsted  Personnel  Manage- 
ment System.  (EPMS)  for- the  .Army . The  overall  objective 
of  the  new  EPMS  is  to  Increase  readiness  by  improving 
the  management  of  the  enlisted  force.  The  resulting 
EPMS  endeavor  provides  the  basis  for  logical  career 
progression  through  integration  of  enlisted  training, 
evaluation,  classification  and  promotion  into  a single, 
well  coordinated  system.  Consistent  within  this 
'ramework,  five  plateaus  (Skill  Levels  1-5)  of  training 
have  been  established,  A salient  feature  of  EPMS 
is  that  the  soldier  must  qualify  at  the  next  higher 
skill  level  before  being  eligible  for  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade.  Completion  of  the  first  level, 
Basic  Combat  Training/Advanced  Individual  Training 
(BCT/AIT),  provides  the  soldier  with  the  foundation 
of  prof ess lonal/ technical  knowledge  required  to  perform 
in  a unit  at  the  first  duty  station.  Upon  this  basis, 
additional  training  received  In  units  qualifies  the 
soldier  at  skill  level  1.  The  four  subsequent  levels 
of  the  Noncommissioned  Officer  Education  System  (NCOES) 
(Primary,  Basic,  Advanced  and  Senior)  are  designed  to 
prepare  soldiers  to  assume  duty  positions  at  the  next 
higher  skill  level  and  thus  enhance  their  professional 
skills . (Annex  A) . 
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The  TRADOC's  primary  role  in  EPMS  Implementation  is 
to  design,  produce,  validate  and  administer  the 
training  and  evaluation  programs  that  are  the  substance 
of  the  re'Olaed  MOS  (structure)  classification  and 
progression  systems.  TRADOC,  capitalizing  on  proven  train- 
ing methodology,  is  accomplishing  this  role  through  a 
five  step  development  processt 

Determination  of  training  requirements.  A comprehensive 
study  of  each  MOS  will  define  It  In  terms  of  critical 
tasks  performed  by  Incumbents  In  each  duty  position 
at  each  skill  level.  The  selection  of  critical  tasks 
will  be  a highly  disciplined  process  intended  to  con- 
strain training  to  those  tasks  with  a high  combat/job 
payoff,  Available  training  resources  must  be  used  to 
train  the  critical  tasks  to  mastery  and  to  provide 
refresher  training  as  may  be  required  to  maintain 
mas  tery . 

Selection  of  training  site.  The  site  for  administering 
training  for  a given  task  will  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  cost.  Self  study 
and  supervised  on-the-job  training  strategies  will  be 
effected  when  feasible  because  of  the  relatively  low 
cost  compared  to  institutional  training.  Institutional 
courses  will  be  used  for  those  tasks  Impractical  for 
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for  training  through  extension  training  methods  because 
of  their  nature  or  because  their  inclusion  In  extension 
programs  would  overburden  the  unit  or  the  Individual 
soldier , 

Development  of  performance  teats.  A performance  test 
will  be  developed  for  each  task  before  the  training  la 
developed.  Training  will  then  be  developed  to  train 
the  soldier  to  pass  the  test.  The  resultant  performance 
oriented  training  has  been  proven  to  be  the  most 
efficient,  effective  approach  to  developing  competence 
In  most  skills  required  of  soldiers,  By  training  to 
prescribed  performance  measures  for  each  task,  standards 
for  performance  of  the  task  are  established  and  main- 
tained Army  wide. 

Development  of  training  and  Soldiers  Manual,  Training 
for  each  critical  task  for  a given  MOS  is  developed 
by  the  proponent  school  whether  the  training  site  is 
Institutional,  unit  or  self  study,  Training  destined 
for  unit  or  self  study  administration  Is  developed  in 
an  appropriate  media  form  for  distribution  to  the 
training  site.  All  training  la  performance  oriented 
and  Includes  performance  evaluation  exercises.  Skill 
practice  exercises  are  prepared  for  highly  perishable 
skills  requiring  frequent  refresher  training.  All 
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training  Is  validated  on  appropriate  samples  of  the 
target  population  prior  to  Its  adoption  to  insure  that 
It  Is  both  effective  and  efficient.  A Soldier's  Manual 
Is  developed  In  five  parts  for  each  MOS  — one  part 
for  each  skill  level.  This  manual  lists  the  critical 
tasks  for  each  duty  position  at  each  skill  level.  It 
contains  reference  to  training  programs  and  related 
training  material  for  each  critical  task.  Performance 
tests  are  also  provided  for  each  critical  task  to 
facilitate  the  maintenance  of  proficiency  and  prepara*- 
tlon  for  the  biennial  MOS  teat. 

Development  and  admlnls teratlon  of  MOS  test.  The 
MOS  test,  called  Skill  Qualification  Test  (SQT)  under 
EPMS , Is  based  on  the  same  performance  tests  developed 
in  step  3 above.  The  Initial  performance  tests  are 
modified  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  render  then 
admlnls terab le  Army  wide.  The  SQT  Is  designed  to 
measure  a soldier's  competence  In  performing  the  critical 
tasks  at  his/her  present  and  the  next  higher  skill 
level.  He/she  must  demonstrate  competence  at  the 
next  higher  level  to  qualify  for  award  of  the  higher 
skill  level,  which  he/she  must  be  awarded  to  become 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  related  grade.  Results 
of  the  SQT  are  provided  to  the  soldier,  commanders, 
and  the  TRADOC  or  other  training  proponent,  Teat 
results  are  analyzed  at  all  levels  to  determine  the 
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existence  of  training  or  evaluation  problems  which, 
when  found,  are  then  acted  upon. 

Due  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  undertaking,  EPMS  implementa- 
tion la  being  phased  In  by  career  management  fields. 

Five  phases  are  schuduled;  each  phase  Is  six  months 

V 

long  and  all  phases  are  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
October  1977. 

Considering  the  foregoing,  the  review  of  MOS  training 
is  an  extension  of  TRADOC'a  ongoing  effort  to  Implement 
training  which  focuses  on  critical  Job  tasks  appropriate 
to  EPMS  skill  levels,  Further,  as  Is  the  case  with 
the  EPMS,  this  task  applies  to  both  males  and  females, 

III.  METHODOLOGY 

A.  General , 

Within  the  framework  of  the  EPMS  discussed  In  Section 
II  of  this  report,-  the  TRADOC  and  Health  Services 
Command  (HSC)  are  developing  critical  task  lists  based 
on  individual  training  plans  for  each  enlisted  MOS  which 
sy8tema*-lcally  Integrate  and  plan  all  training  from 
entry  level  through  senior  schooling.  This  training 
is/wlll  be  based  on  critical  task  analysis  applicable 
to  each  MOS  and  will  be  documented  in  the  appropriate 
MOS  Soldier's  Manual,  Identified  critical  tasks  will 
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constitute  the  basis  for  the  development  of  specific 
strength,  stamina,  sensory,  motor  sllll  and  operational 
performance  requirements.  This  effort  requires  a combined 
Surgeon  General,  MACOM  analysis.  Critical  task  Identifi- 
cation will  not  consider  male  or  female  dlstlnctlon/accom- 
pllshment.  Task  performance  requirements  germane  to 
the  MOS  description  are  the  key. 

B . Approach  to  the  Problem. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  used  In  this  study  was  to 
(1)  facilitate  the  coordination  between  the  training 
development  commands  and  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  and  (2)  Identify  subtasks  for  execution  by 
TRADOC. 

Study  results  are  to  be  translated  by  Office,  The 
Surgeon  General  Into  MOS  physiological  standards.  The 
specific  methodology  to  be  employed  will  be  determined 
by  The  Surgeon  General  considering  the  individual 
training  plans  furnished  by  TRADOC, 

IV.  FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 
A.  Identification  of  SubTasks. 

The  following  subtasks  were  Identified  and  provided  to 
TRADOC  for  execution! 

Gather  statistical  Information  on  student  attrition  for 
each  AIT  course  which  will  display  the  cause  for 
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order  to  define  the  program  for  TRADOC  wide  application, 
a teat  sample  of  two  to  five  MOS  will  be  required.  It 
la  anticipated  that  the  data  gathered  will  have  applica- 
tion In  all  MOS. 

Mi leg  tones ; 

Develop  the  attrition  program  concept  - 30  Jun  76 
Develop  the  detailed  plan  of  execution  for  pilot 
program  - 30  Jul  76 
Implement  program  - Aug'Dec  76 

Complete  data  analysis  for  teat  sample  - 30  Jan  77 

Application  TRADOC  wlde< 

EPMS  Group  1-30  Mar  77 
EPMS  Group  11  - 30  Apr  77 
EPMS  Group  111  - 30  May  77 
EPMS  Group  IV  - 30  Jun  77 
EPMS  Group  V - 30  Oct  77 

Statistical  Information  on  attrition  provided  HQDA  - TED 
Modification  of  course  prerequisites  - as  required 

V.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  task  of  developing  statistical  Information  on 
student  attrition  for  each  AIT  course  will  require 
a continuous  effort  extending  Into  78. 

It  is  not  considered  feasible  to  develop  usable 
attrition  data  or  revised  physiological  standards 
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for  a military  occupational  specialty  until  It  has 
been  reconfigured  In  accordance  with  the  EFMS . The 
EFMS  program  will  be  fully  implemented  by  October 
1977. 

Approved  Individual  Training  Plane  (ITP)  being  developed 
for  each  MOS  will  be  provided  to  The  Surgeon  General 
as  they  become  available. 

That  the  aforementioned  actlona  will  appropriately  address 
the  objectives  of  this  study  Issue. 

VI.  RECOMMENDATION 

That  the  TRADOC  concept  be  approved  and  monitored 
to  completion  by  the  DA  Staff. 
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I.  STATEMENT  UF  THE  PROBLEM 


K 

r 
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1 

I 
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Survey  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  a broad  spectrum  of  military 
personnel  concerning  utilization  of  women  in  the  Army. 

II.  BACKGROUND 

A.  Objectives ! 

To  Identify  male  and  female  attitudes  toward  the  utilization  of  female 
personnel  In  non-tradltlonal  MOS . 

To  Identify  constraints  on  assignments  and  utilization  of  female  personnel 
that  may  result  from  attitudes  of  Army  personnel  and  the  general  public. 

To  Identify  adjustment  and  special  problems  of  women  In  the  Army. 

V 

B.  Since  1972  the  number  of  enlisted  women  In  the  Army  has  increased 
nearly  four  times  to  well  over  40,000  women.  The  number  of  women  officers 
has  also  Increased  to  a lesser  degree  during  this  time.  The  number 

of  skllla  and  specialties  which  women  may  enter  has  also  Increased. 

In  fact,  women  may  now  be  assigned  to  nearly  any  skill  except  the  combat 
and  close  combat  support  skills.  This  dramatic  shift  In  policy  Is  causing 
Increasingly  larger  numbers  of  women  to  enter  non-tradltlonal  skills 
(vehicle  maintenance,  ammunition  handling,  engineering,  etc.)  previously 
reserved  for  male  occupancy.  Many  of  the  attltudlnal  factors  which 
Impact  on  the  Increased  utilization  of  women  have  gone  largely  unmeasured. 
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The  identification  of  specific  attltudlnal  factors  which  are  affecting 
mission  accomplishment  and  measurement  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Impact 
of  these  factors  provide  valuable  information  to  personnel  policy  makers. 

The  most  extensive  survey  conducted  in  the  last  three  years  on 
attitudes  towards  the  utilization  of  women  In  the  Army  was  administered 
in  January  1974.  This  was  a limited  survey  of  724  Amy  personnel 
conducted  at  three  CONUS  posts  for  the  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI) . 
Although  this  effort  was  preliminary  in  nature,  ARI  has  been  able  to 
complete  some  extensive  analysis  of  portions  ol  thtc-e  data.  Their 
analyses  have  resulted  in  the  publication  of  several  research  memorandums 
and  professional  papers,  summaries  of  which  are  provided  at  Appendix  C.  . 
Their  research  has  also  resulted  In  the  development  of  a seven  Item 
scale  for  measuring  attitude  changes  by  comparison  of  responses  obtained 
at  different  times.  It  is  anticipated  these  items  will  be  surveyed 
on  an  annual  basis.  Additionally,  ARI  plans  to  test  a number. of  survey 
instruments  in  early  1977  which  will  lead  to  a survey  sampling  the  entire 
spectrum  of  the  Army  population.  Current  plans  call  for  this  survey 
to  sample  sudi  things  as:  individuals'  beliefs  in  their  performance 

I 

capabilities;  observations  of  how  others  are  performing;  the  desirability 
of  using  women  in  a variety  of  duties  Including  direct  combat,  preparing 
foxholes,  walking  guard,  'etc;  what  individuals  think  others  will  think 
about  women  performing  those  duties;  and  what  effect  individuals  think 
assignment  of  women  to  such  duties  may  have  in  areas  such  as  morale , 
reenllstments  and  unit  effectiveness. 
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I II . METHODOLOGY 


The  original  nechodc^jPl^  called  for  the  development  of  an  attltudlnal 
survey  to  be  administered  during  the  timeframe  of  the  study.  Review 
of  existing  survey  materials  and  data  indicated  that  considerable 
material  was  already  available  covering  a large  portion  of  the  population 
and  subjects  with  regard  to  women  In  the  Army.  It  was  also  determined 
that  any  such  survey  effort  by  the  study  group  would  be  repetitious 
of  the  more  expansive  effort  already  programmed  by  ASI.  Baaed  on  these 
facts  and  the  time  constraints  of  the  study  group » it  was  determined 
that  more  benefit  might  be  gained  by  consolidating  and  analyzing  existing 
data  as  opposed  to  attempting  to  conduct  a hasty  survey  of  limited 
potential  value. 

IV.  FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 
A.  General 

It  was  determined  from  the  review  of  existing  survey  data  that  in  addition 
to  the  previously  described  ARI  effort,  much  applicable  data  exists 
which  has  been  collected  by  Army  activities,  other  Services  and  outside 
agencies.  The  following  findings  and  discussion  are  based  on  the  results 
of  surveys  conducted  by  the  Army  Research  Institute  (mentioned  above) , 

US  Army  Military  Personnel  Center  Quarterly  surveys  In  1974  and  1975, 
the  Army  War  College  (student  research),  the  US  Navy,  the  US  Air  Force, 
the  Naval  War  College  (student  research) , the  US  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College,  the  Univetsity  of  Michigan  and  the  Gallup  Opinion  Index. 

A summary  of  the  pertinent  information  available  on  each  of  these  surveys 
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is  included  in  the  "Background  Notes"  at  Annex  A.  For  convenience 
in  analyzing  these  various  surveys,  the  data  has  been  consolidated 
and  categorized  into  six  categories: 

Combat 

Comand/Leadershlp 
P regnancy / Paten  thood 
Job  Performance 
Training 
Miscellaneous 

The  list  of  consolidated  questions  and  the  response  Information  Is 
Included  at  the  beginning  of  each  section.  The  specific  survey  from 
which  a question  was  sxtracted,  and  the  question  number  within  the  survey 
can  be  identified  by  the  abbreviation  and  number  in  parenthesis  at  the 
beginning-  of  each  question.  All  survey  results  are  presented  as  percentages 
except  those  of  the  Army  War  College  (AWC)  which  are  presented  as 
numerical  means.  These  means  were  based  on  the  conversion  of  an 
adjectival  scale  to  a numerical  scale  as  shown  here. 


1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 

Strongly 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Agree 

Agree  Sll^tly 

Slightly  Disagree 

Disagree 

B . Combat 

1.  (MFC  75-16)  Women  would  make  just  as  good  front-line  soldiers 
as  men  if  they  were  given  the  same  training. 
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FEMALE 


OFF 

EM 

OFF 

EW 

29.1 

31.6 

49.0 

44.1 

67.2 

55.7 

47.1 

46  .6 

* Agree  29.1  31.6  49.0  44.1 

Disagree  67.2  55.7  47.1  46.6 

2.  <ABI)  Women  would  make  good  front-line  combat  soldiers  If  they 
were  properly  trained. 

OVERALL  RESPONSE 

* Agree  47. B 

Disagree  51.3 

3.  (AWC-13)  Women  can,  with  proper  training,  successfully  perform 
any  role  In  a combat  environment  to  include  that  of  an  Infantry  soldier. 


Mean  response 


MALE 

OFF  EM 
3.80  3.53 


FEMALE 
OFF  EW 

2.89  3.03 


4.  (MPC  75'-22)  A (ARI)  If  women  were  assigned  to  combat  units,  the 
Army  would  be i 


MALE 

OFF  EM 


FEMiVLE 
OFF  EW 


(MPC  75-22) 

More  Effective 
Remain  Same 
Less  Effective 


2.6  6.6  10.8  7.4 

35.5  41.0  59.4  64.9 

61.9  52.4  29.8  27.7 

OVERALL  RESPONSE 


More  Effective  ' 10.1 

Remain  Same  36.6 

Less  Effective  53.3 

5.  (CGSC-6)  The  American  public  is  not  ready  to  accept  the  idea  of 
women  in  combat. 


Agree  Completely 
Agree  Somewhat 
Disagree  Somewhat 
Disagree  Completely 


OVERALL  RESPONSE 


„ ..Uaiki  iir.itfa'iin-iiiri'.iiwar  rui itai«iiii‘nniiiiv-‘*'-  • . 


...MVi..  ..  .. 


6.  (U  MICH)  If  anyone  should  bear  arms,  it  should  be  men  rather  than 
women. 

OVERALL  RESPONSE 


Strongly  Agree  14.3 
Agree  59.6 
Disagree  20.9 
Strongly  Disagree  5.2 


7.  (ARI)  Women  should  not  be  expected  to  serve  in,  military  combat 
on  the  front  line. 


OVERALL  RESPONSE 

* Agree  60.7 

Disagree  39.3 

8.  (AWC-1)  The  Army  stiould  allow  women  to  volunteer  for  the  combat 

arms  (Infantry.  Armor.  Field  Artillery,  Air  Defense  Artillery). 


MALE 

jFEMALE 

OFF 

EM 

QFF 

EW 

Mean  Response 

3.85 

3.40 

2:.  75 

3.21 

(MPC  75-23)  Congress 

should  let  women  enter 

combat  units. 

MALE 

FEMALE 

OFF 

EM 

OFF 

EW 

* Agree 

36.4 

38.6 

u2.4 

50.8 

Dlsagrne 

55.3 

43.2 

19.6 

30.1 

10.  (CGSC-1)  Current  policy  restricts  the  assignment  of  women  in 
the  Army  to  Category  II  and  III  TO&E  units  (units  which  provide  command 
and  control,  combat  support,  and/or  combat  support  to  Category  I units), 
and  to  TOA  units,  I feel  that  this  policy  is; 


OVERALL  RESPONSE 


Overly  Restrictive 

34 

Just  Right 

51 

Not  Restrictive  Enough 

15 

11.  (CGSC-2)  Current  utilization  policy  does  not  specifically  limit 
the  presence  of  women  in  the  forward  battle  areas,  although  exclusion  from 
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Category'  I units  does  this  In  a general  sense.  A recent  TRADOC  study 
recommended  "No  women  forward  of  the  l^rlgade  rear  houndary"  as  a guideline. 
I feel  that  this  guideline  Is: 


OVERALL  REflPONSR 


Overly  Restrictive 

50 

Just  Right 

35 

Not  Restrictive  Enough 

15 

12.  (AWC-18)  Men  desire  that  women  serve  in  combat  roles  on  the  same 

basis  as  men. 


MALE 

OFF  EM 


FEMALE 
OFF  EW 


Mean  Response  A .29  3.67  4.86  4.02 

13.  (MAVY  73)  & (NAVY  75)  I would  want  to  be  with  a woman  in  combat. 


(NAVY  73) 

Agree 

Disagree 

(NAVY  75) 

Agree 

Disagree 


OVERALL  RESPONSE 

62 

35 

OVERALL  RESPONSE 

24 

75 


* For  purposes  of  clarity  responses  have  been  consolidated  from  more 
extensive  categories  such  as  "strongly  agree,  agree,  slightly  agree, 
slight  disagree,  etc." 


Probably  the  key  question  In  this  series  is  the  one  asked  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  In  1973  concerning  the  use  of  men  or  women  to  bear  arms.  Nearly 
three  quarters  of  the  civilian  populace  surveyed  indicated  they  agreed 
that  men  rather  than  women  should  bear  arms.  That  position  was  supported, 
although  not  as  strongly,  by  the  military  personnel  surveyed  in  1974 
and  1976  (questions  7 and  5 respectively).  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Michigan  Survey  Is  three  years  old  and  the  military  surveys  were 
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somewhat  limited  In  the  population  surveyed,  tlie  results  provide  evidence 
that  the  public  la  rather  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  women  in  fighting 
on  the  front  lines.  Since  the  term  "combat"  was  somewhat  Ill-defined 
In  all  of  these  surveys,  there  is  some  question  as  to  exactly  what  degree 
of  combat— offensive,  defensive,  supporting  combat  in  a non-flghtlng 
role,  etc— the  respondents  related  to;  however,  It  Is  clear  that  the 
respondents  did  not  favor  the  idea  of  women  bearing  arms  or  fighting  on 
the  front  lines. 

Questions  1 through  4 deal  more  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
women  can  perform  In  the  direct  combat  role  as  opposed  to  the  more 
, philosophical  aspects  discussed  above  on  whether  or  not  women  should 
participate  In  combat.  In  those  cases  where  the  information  available 
la  limited  to  the  "overall  response",  the  majority  did  not  feel  women 
would  do  well  as  combat  soldiers.  However,  in  those  cases  where  the 
responses  were  broken  out  by  male  versus  female,  the  males  showed  much 
less  confidence  In  the  ability  of  women  to  perform  in  combat  than  do 
the  women  in  themselves.  This  difference  may  have  been  conditioned  by 
a number  of  factors  such  as  background  and  environment  but  It  certainly 
raises  the  additional  question,  "To  what  extent  is  the  male  response 
affected  by  previous  combat  experience  and  vice  versus  for  the  women?" 

The  only  information  available  In  this  regard  came  from  the  Wovember 
1975  MILPERCEN  quarterly  survey  where  the  response  to  questions  1 and 
4 above  Indicated  that  representatives  of  the  combat  arms  generally 
tended  to  be  more  conservative,  i.e.,  disagreed  with  women  making  as 
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good  front-line  soldiers  and  stated  the  Army  would  be  less  effective 
with  women  in  combat  units • than  did  their  counterparts  in  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  skills.  Overall,  it  appears  there  is  a significant 
difference  between  men  and  women  in  the  perception  of  what  women  are 
capable  of  accomplishing.  The  man  and  women  also  disagreed  on  questions 
8 and  9 which  dealt  more  with  the  women's  right  to  be  In  combat  skills 
and  units.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  question  12  the  women 
disagreed  even  more  strongly  than  the  men  with  the  statement  the  "Men 
desire  that  women  serve  in  combat  roles  on  the  same  basis  as  men/'  indicating 
that  the  women  are  well  aware  of  the  male  objection  to  their  being  in 
combat . 


C.  Command/Leadership 


1. 

(MFC  75-15) 

Women  commanders  will  not  get 

: much  respect  from  the 

men  in 

their  units. 

MALE 

FEMALE 

OFF  EM 

OFF 

EW 

* Agree 

38.8  32.9 

21.9 

33.0 

Disagree 

53,5  47.5 

75.4 

56.3 

2. 

(MFC  75-17) 

Women  don't  make  good  bosses 

at  work. 

MAI.E 

FEMALE 

OFF  EM 

OFF 

EW 

* Agree 

22.1  28.5 

5.8 

13.5 

Disagree 

67.1  51.8 

92.1 

82.4 

3. 

(MFC  75-21) 

If  a greater  number  of  women 

were  placed  in  command 

positions,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Aimy: 

MALE 

OFF  EM 

3.7 
45.2 
51.1 


FEMALE 
OFF  EW 

21.1  22.2 
15.1  14.7 
63.8  63.1 


Would  Increase 
Would  Decrease 
Would  Not  Change 
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9.1 

54.8 

45.1 


4.  (MPC  74-33)  Would  you  feel  aa  aecure  In  combat  with  a female 
commander  as  you  would  with  a male  commander  provided  both  have  equal 
qualifications? 


MALE  FEMALE 


OFF 

EM 

OFF 

EW 

Absolutely  Yes 

10.8 

14.8 

37.0 

36.9 

Probably  Yes 

21.8 

27.2 

33.3 

32.5 

Probably  Not 

37.2 

30.3 

23.4 

21.2 

Absolutely  Not 

30.2 

27.7 

6.3 

9.4 

5.  (CGSC-4)  Woman  are  generally  accepted  In  enlisted  and  comniasloncd 
leaderslilp  roles  by:  (Select  one) 

OVERALL  RESPONSE 


Men  But  Not  Women 

7 

Women  But  Not  Man 

31 

Both  Man  and  Women 

49 

Neither  Men  Nor  Women 

13 

6. 

(AMC-S)  Wonwn  resent 

ualng  supervised  by  men. 

MALE 

FEMALE 

OFF  EM 

OFF 

EW 

Mean  Response 

4.78  3.91 

5.49 

4.70 

7. 

(iVWC-6)  Women  resent  being  supervluad  by  women 

• 

MALE 

FEMALE 

OFF  EM 

OFF 

EW 

Mean  Rasponse 

4.23  3.75 

4.65 

3.92 

8. 

(AWC-7)  Man  resent  being  supervised  by  women. 

MALE 

FEMALE 

OFF  EM 

OFF 

EW 

Mean  Response 

2.95  2.86 

3.09 

2.29 

9<  (AWC-17)  Female  officers  should  be  permitted  to  command  rifle 

companies . 
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Mean  Reap on se 


MAU- 

OKI'  l-iM 


FEMALi; 
ni-'K  RK 


4. '35  4.0A 


2.89  3.17 


10. 

(NNC-3) 

Career  development  patterns  for 

women  line  officers 

should 

be  designed 

to  include  the  poaall>illty  of 

command  In  shore  actlvltlei 

not  requiring  operational  experience,  o.jt,  Communications  stations, 

training  activities,  recruiting  stations. 

MEN 

WOMEN 

Agree 

68 

95 

Disagree 

25 

3 

11. 

(NWC-3a) 

Women  officers  arc  temperamentally  suited  for  command. 

MEN 

WOMEN 

Agree 

35 

73 

Disagree 

29 

8 

12. 

(NWC-3b) 

Women  officers  can  give  orders 

as  effectively  as  men. 

MEN 

WOMEN 

Agree 

49 

89 

Disagree 

30 

4 

13. 

(NWC-3c) 

Women  officers  are  not  really 

line  officers  and  should 

not  be 

eligible  for  (line)  command  billets  except 

those  related  to  the 

administration  of 

women . 

MEN 

WOMEN 

Agree 

41 

2 

Disagree 

47 

94 

lA. 

(NWC-3d) 

Women  as  a sex  as  a general  rule  are  not  able  to  stand 

the  stress  and  the 

strain  related  to  being  a commanding  officer. 

MEN 

WOMEN 

Agree 

29 

4 

Disagree 

48 

91 
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15.  (NWC-3e)  Cc-rcaln  necessary  personal  attributes  for  commanding 
officer  are  in  Jiiect  ronfllct  wltli  Ceiiii  n In  Ltv , unci  tlierofore  wommi  slior.lcl 
continue  to  be  excluded  from  command  and  key  middle  management  billets. 


MEN 

WOMEN 

Agree 

29 

3 

Disagree 

53 

95 

Throughout  the  conunand/lcadershlp  series  of  questions  the  majority  of  the 
males,  with  few  exceptions,  sided  with  the  majority  of  the  females.  Two 
exceptions  were  questions  4 and  9.  These  two  questions  have  one  thing 
in  common  which  distinguished  them  from  the  other  questions  asked— the 
element  of  command  under  direct  combat  conditions. 


Once  again,  the  males  seem  to  have  taken  a strong  stance  against  women 
in  direct  combat  and  in  tHis  case  their  stance  is  emphasized  even  more  by 
their  seemingly  favorable  stand  on  the  other  aspects  of  women  in  command/ 
leadership  roles. 

I 

One  other  exception  to  the  consistency  of  the  male  responses  occurred 
on  the  question  regarding  what  would  happen  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Army  if  more  women  were  placed  in  command  positions.  The  reaction  to 
this  question  was  mixed.  The  women  felt  the  effectiveness  of  the  Army 
would  not  diange  and  the  majority  of  the  male  officers  (51. IX)  agreed 
with  that  position;  however,  the  majority  of  the  enlisted  men  (54. 8X) 
felt  the  effectiveness  would  decrease. 
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Over  20%  of  Che  uomen  aurveyed  indicated  the  effectiveness  would  increase 
wltli  tnori'  women  In  command,  while  ov(^r  90%  of  the  men  felt  it  would  not 
change  or  would  decrease. 

.Several  questions  deal  with  Che  acceptance  of  men  and  women  In  leadership 
roles.  The  consensus  appears  to  be  that  women  accept  men  or  women 
as  leaders;  however,  men  have  some  difficulty  accepting  women  In  this  role. 
Although  men  may  have  difficulty  accepting  the  woman  supervisor,  It  is 
doubtful  this  will  affect  unit  effcctlvensa  or  mission  accomplishment 
since  a large  majority  In  all  categories  disagreed  with  the  statement 
that,  'Momen  commanders  will  not  get  much  respect  from  the  men  In  their 
units . " 

The  results  of  questions  asked  of  naval  officers  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  women  In  the  command  role  tend  to  support  the  verlous  Army  surveys, 

The  men  were  generally  favorable  toward  women  In  leadership  positions  and 
the  majority  feel  they  can  be  effective. 

Overall,  the  men  clearly  support  women  In  leadership  and  command  positions; 
however,  In  all  cases  their  support  was  not  nearly  as  strong  as  that 
of  the  women,  especially  the  female  officers. 

D.  Pregnancy /Parenthood 

1.  (MPC  75-2A)  Army  women  with  small  children  should  not  be  required 
to  leave  military  service.  (AR's  now  permit  retention  of  women  with  small 
children . ) 
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MALE 

FEMALE 

OFF 

EM 

OFF 

EM 

Agree 

63.1 

53.2 

85.4 

78.9 

Disagree 

28.0 

28.2 

12.1 

12.4 

2.  (MFC  75-25)  Giving  nwternlty  leave  to  women  In  Che  Army  is  unfair 
to  men. 

MALE  FEMALE 


OFF 

EM 

OFF 

EM 

* Agree 

36.3 

33.9 

17.3 

5.8 

Disagree 

54.9 

52.7 

80.2 

90.3 

3.  (CGSC-3)  The  current  pregnancy  policy  allows  pregnant  service 
members  to  remain  on  active  duty.  Please  put  a check  under  the  word 
which  represents  your  feeling  with  regard  to  this  policy  for  each  statement 
listed  below. 


AGREE 

UNCERTAIN 

DISAGREE 

a. 

It  Is  morally  right 

68 

13 

19 

b. 

It  Is  Impractical 

47 

14 

39 

c. 

It  appropriately  fulfills  DOD 

equal  opportunity  goals 

55 

20 

25 

d. 

It  causes  excessive  lost  time 

In  units 

56 

28 

16 

e. 

It  causes  units  Co  deploy  short- 

handed  on  fix's,  unit  moves,  etc 

62 

30 

08 

f. 

It  Is  an  appropriate  policy 

which  should  be  continued 

40 

25 

35 

8* 

It  is  an  Inappropriate  policy 

which  should  be  rescinded 

37 

22 

41 

4. 

(AWC-14)  Women  should  be  allowed 

more  liberal  exceptions  to 

overseai 

1 assignments  (peace  or  war)  based 

on  the  needs  of  their 

: dependents. 

MALE 

FEMALE 

OFF  EM 

OFF 

EW 

Memi  Response  4 

.36  3.70 

4.61 

3.06 

5. 

(AWC-15)  Women  who  have  dependent 

children 

should  not 

be  on  active 

duty . 


Moan  Response 


MALE  FEMALE 

OFF  EM  OFF  EW 

4.20  3.50  4.84  4.27 
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'1'Ik'  infiTi'Kl  III);  iiht'nomiMum  of  r.lili;  socLion  occurs  i.n  a comparison 

ol  Liu-  first  aiui  lust  qucst.ionK;  liotli  of  which  concern  whether  or  not 
woiiKMi  witli  small  children  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  active  duty. 

Ill  both  cases,  the  women,  officer  and  enlisted,  strongly  supported  the 
retention  policy,  as  did  tlic  male  officers;  however,  tlie  enlisted  men 
displayed  decidedly  leas  enthusiasm  for  this  policy.  The  surveys  provide 
no  hint  as  to  the  reason  for  this  divergence  but  it  does  appear  significant 
in  that  it  occurred  in  similar  proportions  in  two  relatively  large  but 
totally  separate  surveys. 

Kugardlng  the  fairness  of  maternity  leave,  the  women  gave  oimilar  strong 
support  while  the  male  officers  dropped  hack  with  the  enlisted  men  to 
provide  slightly  over  a majority  support.  Only  the  enlisted  women  supported 
a more  liberal  overseas  assignment  oxceptlon  policy  based  on  the  needs  of 
dependents.  The  female  officers,  perhaps  showing  their  career  orientation, 
were  the  strongest  dissenters  on  this  proposed  liberalization.  It  is 
possible  that  career  orientation  of  the  female  officers  may  have  been 
an  Influencing  factor  in  their  responses  to  each  of  the  preghancy/parenthood 
questions.  Prior  to  drawing  any  conclusions  from  the  response  to  these 
questions  it  must  be  remembered  that  since  these  surveys  were  admlnisttered 
(except  the  CGSC  survey)  the  pregnancy  policy  has  been  changed  from  invol- 
untary discharge  to  retention  on  active  duty  unless  voluntary  discharge 
is  requested.  The  Impact  of  that  policy  change  might  significantly  alter 
the  responses  to  these  questions  if  asked  again  in  the  future. 

/ 

/ 
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The  responses  to  the  CGSC  survey  in  this  section  were  not  considered  significant  '3 

since  it  was  basically  a small  male  population  which  would,  have  had  limited  'j 


experience  with  the  Impact  of  the  current  pregnancy /parenthood  problems 
and  Issues. 


dob  Performance 

1.  (MFC  75-20)  The  Army's  mission  is  best  carried  out  .... 

MALE  FEMALE 

OFF  EM  OFF  EW 


a. 

By  men  only 

2.8 

10.9 

1.0  0.9 

b. 

Mostly  by  men  with  some 
women  in  support  roles 

56.8 

49.6 

18.4  30.3 

c. 

Mostly  by  men  with  some 
women  in  combat  as  well  as 
support  roles 

21.1 

14.0 

12.7  10.2 

d. 

Equally  by  men  and  women 

19.1 

25.0 

66.3  58.0 

e . 

Mostly  by  women 

0.2 

0.5 

1.6  0.0 

2. 

(MFC  75-26)  Most  Army  women 

are  able 

to  perform  Jobs  that  require 

a lot  of  physical  strength. 

MALE 

FEMALE 

OFF 

EM 

OFF  EW 

* Agree 

14.2 

23.1 

37.1  45.8 

Disagree 

70.0 

54.0 

44.0  37.2 

3. 

(MFC  7^-36)  How  well  do  you 

think  women  perform  their  assigned 

Jobs  in 

the  Army? 

MAI.E 

FEMALE 

OFF 

EM 

OFF  EW 

Very  Well 

42.5 

42.7 

7i.4*  75.7 

Fairly  Well 

50.6 

47.4 

26.8  22.3 

Not  Very  Well 

5.4 

6.9 

0.9  1.2 

Not  Well  At  All 

1.5 

3.0 

0.9  0.8 
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4.  (MPC  74-37)  If  youi'  MOS  was  open  to  both  men  and  women  and  they 
received  equal  MOS  training,  how  do  you  feel  a women  would  perform  on  the 
job  in  relation  to  a man? 

MALE  FEMALE 


OFF 

EM 

OFF 

EW 

a . 

The  man  and  woman  would 
perform  equally 

51.8 

56.1 

72.9 

84.2 

b. 

The  man  would  perform 
better  than  the  woman 

43.9 

43.0 

10.4 

6.5 

c. 

The  woman  would  perform 
better  than  the  man 

4.3 

0.9 

16.7 

9.3 

The  male  response  to  the  first  question  in  this  section  concerning  the 
beat  male/female  mix  for  carrying  out  the  Army's  mission  was  predictably 
in  favor  of  the  status  quo.  The  majority  of  women  selected  the  more 
liberal  view  that  the  miss  ion  was  beat  carried  out  "equally  by  men  and 
women."  Of  the  remaining  30-40%  of  the  female  responses,  two-thirds 
chose  the  more  traditional  "mostly  by  men  with  some  women  in  support  roles" 
as  opposed  to  the  more  liberal  "mostly  by  men  vith  soj^e  women  In  combat  as  well 
as  support  roles."  This  creates  some  question  as  to  what  the  women  respondents 
read  into  the  "equally  by  men  and  women"  response.  Since  so  many  of  the 
remaining  respondents  avoided  the  response  which  placed  women  directly  in 
combat  the  validity  of  the  majority  response  is  questionable. 

In  evaluating  observed  performance  of  women  on  the  Job,  over  90%  in  each 
category  of  respondents  felt  the  women  were  doing  well.  This  response  must 
be  somewhat  tempered  by  the  fact  that  the  specific  question  was  asked 
in  1974  before  women  were  moving  into  the  non-traditlonal  skills  in  large 
numbers.  In  a question  a year  later,  the  men  questioned  the  women's  ability 


P 
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to  handle  Jobs  requiring  "a  lot  of  physical  strength."  The  women  showed 
some  doubts  in  their  ability  with  a mixed  response  to  the  same  questi'^n. 


F.  Training 

1.  (AWC-3)  Arms  qualification  should  be  mandatory  for  all  women. 


MALE  FEMAI.E 

OFF  EM  OFF  EW 

Mean  Responses  2.01  2.01  2.22  3.07 

2.  (AWC-8)  Physical  training  for  women  should  be  "touglier"  than  it 

presently  is. 

MALE  FEMALE 

OFF  EM  OFF  EW 

Mean  Responses  2.66  2.84  2.78  3.71 


3.  (AWC-9)  Basic  training  for  women  should  be  exactly  the  same 

as  for  men. 


MALE  FEMALE 

OFF  EM  OFF  EW 

Mean  Responses  3.25  3.08  3.39  4.19 

4.  (AWC-10)  Tlie  average  women  is  qualified  at  the  completion  of 

basic  training  to  complete  a 20-mile  road  march  with  a pack  and  rifle. 


MALE  FEM.\LE 

OFF  EM  OFF  EW 

Mean  Responses  4.41  4.12  4.69  4.58 

5.  (AWC-12)  Women  receive  preferential  treatment  relative  to  men 

while  undergoing  training. 

MALE  FEMALE 

OFF  EM  OFF  EW 

Mean  Responses  2.84  2.78  4.03  3.40 
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Evaluation  of  the  first  three  questions  In  this  section  reveals  that  the  men, 
officers  and  enlisted,  and  the  female  officers  were  all  generally  in  favor 
of  the  proposals  (mandatory  arms  qualification,  tougher  physical  training  and 
common  basic  training)  to  the  same  degree.  However,  the  enlisted  women, 
on  whom  such  proposals  would  have  the  greatest  Impact,  were  much  more 
negative  toward  the  Ideas,  'fhe  men  were  convinced  that  women  get 
preferential  treatment  while  undergoing  training;  whereas  the  women  gave 
a mixed  response,  officers  disagreeing  with  the  men  and  enlisted  slightly 
agreeing. 


G.  Miscellaneous 

1.  (MFC  74-32)  What  Is  your  reaction  to  the  Increase  In  the  number  of 
MOS's  open  to  women  In  the  Army? 

MALE  FEMALE 


OFF 

EM 

OFF 

EW 

a. 

Highly  In  Favor  Of  It 

41.3 

39.4 

70.2 

67.4 

b. 

Agreeable  To  It 

35.9 

24.3 

21.9 

16.7 

c. 

Makes  No  Difference 

12.1 

25.2 

7.0 

10.1 

d. 

Oppose  It 

8.2 

6.7 

0.9 

3.5 

e. 

Highly  Against  It 

2.5 

4,4 

0.0 

2.3 

2.  (MFC  74-34)  How  difficult  would  It  be  to  provide  the  appropriate 
amount  of  privacy  when  men  and  women  In  a unit  live  In  the  same  area  In 
garrison  and  In  the  field? 

MALE  FEMALE 


OFF 

EM 

OFF 

EW 

a. 

Very  Easy 

9.5 

24.2 

17.3 

14.8 

b. 

Fairly  Easy 

36.3 

38.0 

50.9 

48.0 

c. 

Fairly  Difficult 

36.1 

24.3 

23.6 

22.7 

d. 

Very  Difficult 

18.1 

13.5 

8.2 

14.3 

3.  (MFC  74-35)  Do  you  think  male  or  female  soldiers  with  equal 
qualification  have  an  equal  chance  for  promotion? 
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a.  Ytis,  men  and  women  have 

. an  equal  clvance 

b.  No,  men  have  a better 
chance 

c.  No,  women  have  a better 
chance 


MALK  FEMALE 


OFF 

EM 

OFF 

EW 

59.6 

66.0 

33.9 

67.8 

26.9 

14.3 

63.4 

26.7 

A.  (CGSC-5)  Current  policy  seta  a 455!  ceiling  on  the  number  of 
women  authorized  In  any  unit  or  organization.  I feel  that  this  celling 
Is:  (Select  one) 

OVERALL  RESPONSE 


a. 

Too  High 

59 

b. 

Just  Right 

30 

c. 

Too  Low 

11 

5.  (AWC-4)  Women  should  perform  all  extra  duties  that  their  male 
counterparts  perform  such  as,  guard,  KF,  grass  cutting,  CQ,  etc. 

MALE  FEMALE 

OFF  EM  OFF  EW 

Mean  Response  1.95  1.83  1.80  3.00 

6.  (CGSC-7)  Has  the  assignment  of  women  caused  an  inequitable  die** 
trlbutlon  of  additional  duties  within  units?  (Select  one) 

OVERALL  RESPONSE 


Yes 

29 

Uncertain 

49 

No 

22 

7.  (AWC-2)  Physical  requirements  for  entry  into  all  MOS's  ehoul(5 

be  modified  to  accommodate  women. 


Mean  Response 


MALE 

OFF  EM 
4.73  3.83 


FEMALE 
OFF  EW 

4,20  3.34 


8.  (AUC-11)  If  physical  standards  are  reduced  to  accommodate  women, 

they  should  also  be  reduced  for  n»n. 


Mean  Response 


MALE 

OFF  EM 
4.32  3.65 


FEMALE 
OFF  EW 

3.65  3.38 
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9.  (AWC-16)  Military  wives  do  not  rouent  their  husbands  serving  with 

Large  numbers  of  female  military  personnel. 

1!ALE  FEMALE 

OFF  EM  .OFF  EW 

Mean  Response  3.27  3.66  4.17  4.00 

In  1974  less  than  12%  of  the  Army  males  surveyed  expressed  any  opposition 
to  the  Increase  In  tlie  number  of  MOS's  open  to  women.  Tills  seems  to  match 
the  90X  who  ol^scrved  that  women  were  performing  well  in  their  job  in  a 
previous  section. 

Otte  of  the  moat  significant  variations  in  data  appears  in  the  third 
question  of  this  section.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  men  and  the  enlisted 
women  felt  men  and  women  had  an  equal  chance  for  promotion  If  qualifications 
were  equal;  however,  nearly  two-thlrda  of  the  female  officers  indicated 
that  they  thought  the  man  had  a better  chance  under  those  circumstances. 
Unfortunutt’ly , there  are  no  other  questions  available  which  provide  any 
Insight  to  this  strong  reaction  by  female  officers,  nor  is  there  any 
'’’indication  of  whether  or  not  tlielr  feelings  have  changed  In  this  regard 
in  tlie  last  two  years. 

All  of  the  men  and  the  women  officers  were  In  solid  agreement  that  women 
should  perforin  ail  the  extra  duties  performed  by  tlielr  male  counterparts 
but  the  enlisted  women,  again  the  group  vrtiere  this  would  Impact  the  greatest, 
were  much  less  receptive  to  the  idea.  Similarly,  the  enlisted  women 
differed  from  the  other  respondents,  but  to  a lesser  degree,  when  they 
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agreed  (1)  that  physical  requirements  for  entry  into  MOS's  should  be 
modified  to  accomodate  women  and  (2)  that  If  the  standards  are  reduced 
for  women  they  should  also  be  reduced  for  men. 

H.  Air  Force  Survey 

In  September  1975  the  US  Air  Force  conducted  a rather  en tensive  survey 
to  measure  the  attitudes,  perceptions,  and  opinions  of  women  In  the  Air 
Force,  their  supervisors,  and  their  male  peers.  Many  of  the  results 
of  that  survey  appear  to  be  supportive  of  the  foregoing  data. 

A summary  of  the  results  of  the  Air  Force  survey  is  attached  at  Annex  B. 

Seme  of  the  more  notable  findings  were: 

(1)  both  men  and  women  perceive  sex  discrimination  in  varying  degrees. 

(2)  women  do  encounter  some  initial  negative  opinions  from  male 
peers  and  supervisors;  however,  acceptance  improves  after  a period  of 
time  on  the  job. 

(3)  women  are  more  satisfied  with  the  Air  Force  than  their  male  peers. 
(A)  by  a slight  majority,  supervisors  in  the  non-tradltional  career 

fields  (NTCF)  believe  women  are  not  as  capable  as  men;  however,  they  indicate 
the  women  learn  their  jobs  well  and  are  motivated  to  dchieve  job  standards. 

(5)  a notable  percentage  of  the  supervisors  indicated  they  are 
lenient  in  their  treatment  of  women  and  that  they  are  more  reluctant  to 
take  disciplinary  action  against  females  than  males. 

I.  Gallup  Poll 

The  March  1976  issue  of  The  Gallup  Opinion  Index  was  "devoted  solely 
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to  women  and  perceptlonH  of  their  role  in  society."  Although  none  of  the 
material  covered  women  in  the  military  specifically,  one  section  on 
occupatlonal/professlonal  skills  contained  information  which  may  provide 
some  Insight  as  to  the  national  attitudes  toward  the  utilization  of 
women  In  non-tradltlonal  skills.  In  conducting  the  survey  the  respondents 
were  handed  a card  with  19  occupations  and  professions  and  asked  the 
following  questions,  "vnilch  of  these  occupations  or  professions.  If  any, 
do  you  feel  women  would  be  better  at  than  men?"  Then  they  were  asked, 

"Now  which  of  these,  if  any,  do  you  think  men  would  be  better  at  than  women?" 
The  response  information  follows) 


Police  Officer 

Doctor 

Lawyer 

Banker 

Nurse 

Auto  Mechanic 
Stockbroker 
Airline  Pilot 
Truck  Driver 
Coalminer 

Executive  of  Large  Corp. 
US  Senator 

Elementary  (grade)  School 
Teacher 
Astronaut 
Secretary 
Fireman 
Hairdresser 
Veterinarian 
Judge 


Women  Better 


Than  Men 

National 

Male 

Female 

3% 

2% 

3% 

8 

12 

17 

8 

7 

9 

14 

8 

7 

62 

66 

60 

1 

1 

2 

5 

5 

5 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

* 

* 

* 

7 

4 

9 

11 

8 

14 

52 

56 

50 

2 

1 

2 

54 

57 

53 

* 

* 

1 

48 

53 

43 

14 

16 

13 

16 

12 

19 

Men  Better 
Than  Women 


National 

Male 

Female 

61ii: 

642 

582 

31 

33 

29 

34 

37 

32 

29 

31 

28 

1 

1 

1 

55 

58 

52 

27 

28 

27 

47 

50 

45 

56 

58 

54 

37 

38 

37 

32 

35 

29 

29 

31 

27 

4 

4 

4 

44 

44 

44 

2 

3 

1 

56 

58 

53 

4 

2 

5 

25 

25 

26 

29 

32 

27 

less  than  one  percent 


\ ' 

From  the  responses  relatCng  to  such  non-tradltional  fields  as  auto  mechanic, 
truck  drlver\  police  officer  and  fireman,  It  appears  that  reservations  con- 
cerning the  relative  ability  of  women  to  perform  in  these  skills  exists.. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  these  reservations  would  extend  to  another 
such  non- tradi tonal  occupation — fighting  under  direct  combat  conditions, 

v"  N 

V.  CONCLUSIONS 

a.  That  Army  male  personnel  are  much  more  conservative  with  regard  to 
the  utilization  of  women  in  the  Army  than  Army  women  and  that  enld.sted 
women  are  more  conservative  than  women  officers  on  must  related  issues. 

B.  The  majority  of  Army  men  are  generally  in  favor  of  the  expanded 
utilization  of  women  and  the  accompanying  liberalization  of  policies; 
however,  they  are  opposed  to  the  utilization  of  women  in  the  direct 
combat  role, 

C.  That  varying  perceptions,  attitudes  and  opinions  do  exist  among 

Army  personnel  to  such  a degree  that  further  survey  efforts  are  warranted 
to  identify  areas  requiring  command  and/or  high  level  staff  attention. 

D.  That  the  belief  that  men  do  a better  Job  is  so  widespread  that  it 
could  affect  actual  unit  capabilities, 

VI.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A,  That  ARI  continue  current  efforts  to  complete  development  of  an  Army 
attitudinal  survey  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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B.  That  ARI  be  tasked  to  coordinte  with  t!\e  Air  Force  to  determine 
If  the  results  of  the  tturvey  referred  to  in  paragrapli  IV  have  any 
application  or  usefulness  to  the  Army. 

C.  That  consideration  be  given  to  expanding  the  attitude  scale  already 
developed  by  ART  or  that  additional  scales  be  developed,  in  order  to 
measure  more  of  the  changes  in  attltudlnal  factors  associated  with 
utilization  of  women  in  the  Army. 

D.  That  any  future  Army  surveys  referring  to  the  utilization  of  women 
specifically  define  what  Is  Intended  by  the  terms  as  used  in  that, 
particular  survey. 
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ANNEX  A 


SURVEY  BACKcaiOlJNU  N(3TES 

All  survey  results  are  presented  as  percentai;es  except  those  of  the  Army  War 

College  (AWC)  which  are  presented  as  a numerical  mean  as  explained 

below. 

Military  Personnel  Center  (MPC  74  and  MFC  75)  - 

Questions  were  asked  In  the  November  1974  and  November  1975  MILPERCEN 
Quarterly  Surveys  respectively,  Tlie  population  surveyed  was  representative 
of  the  population  of  the  entire  Army  on  a worldwide  basis. 

Command  and  General  Staff  College  (CGSC) 

Questions  asked  of  selected  CGSC  students,  primarily  majors,  and 
various  permanent  party  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels.  A total  of 
117  officers  responded  to  the  questionnaire  (not  all  117  responded  to 
each  question)!  17  - 06'a,  11  - OS's,  70  - 04's,  10  - 03's.  The  survey 
data  were  not  broken  down  by  male/female  responses.  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  the  respondents  were  male. 

''  University  of  Michigan  - 

Survey  in  the  Detroit  area  during  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  of 
1973  by  the  Detroit  Area  Study  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Between 
May  and  October,  576  Interviews  were  conducted  in  an  area  including 
about  85%  of  the  population  of  the  Detroit  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area.  The  respondents  were  persons  eighteen  years  of  age  or  more,  residing 
In  housing  units. 

Army  Research  Institute  (ARI)  - 

Survey  of  724  Army  personnel  conducted  in  January  1974  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Madigan  General  Hospital,  Fort  Dix  and  Fort  Meade.  Survey  Instrument 
was  an  anonymous  174-ltem  questionnaire  which  was  administered  to  a combined 
sample  of  800  soldiers.  Of  this  sample,  524  (75%)  were  men  and  181  (25%) 
were  womcnj  401  (56%)  were  officers  and  320  (44%)  were  enlisted.  Basic 
data  are  still  available  at  ARI  for  additional  analysis. 

Army  War  College  (AWC)  - 

Survey  conducted  at  six  installations  by  students  at  the  AWC  conducting 
group  research.  Report  on  the  research  was  published  in  May  1975.  A total 
of  801  soldiers  were  surveyed!  96  male  officers,  79  female  officers, 

339  male  enlisted  and  287  female  enlisted.  Responses  were  based  on  an 
adjectival  scale  which  was  then  converted  to  numerical  scales  as  follows! 

(1)  (2)  OJ  . .(4)  (5)  _ _161_ 

Strongly  Agree  Disagree  Strongly 

Agree  Agree  Slightly  Slightly  Disagree  Disagree  ‘ 
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Results  of  this  survey  are  prcssented  at.  numerical  mean.s  baaed  on  the  above 

scale . 

(NAVY  1973)  - 


Survey  of  860  respondents  from  the  Navy  fleet  conducted  In  1973. 

1, 

(NAVY  1975)  - 

Survey  of  888  Navy  recruits  conducted  In  1975. 

Naval  War  College  (NWC)  - 

Attltudinal  survey  administered  from  the  Naval  War  College  In  April 
1972.  There  were  two  samples.  The  first  consisted  of  all  naval  officers 
enrolled  In  the  College  of  Naval  Command  and  Staff  and  In  the  College 
of  Naval  Warfare  (.303  officers)  from  which  165  useable  responses  were 
obtained.  The  second  sample  was  one-half  of  the  women  line  officer 
population  (343)  as  of  April  1972.  A random  sample  of  each  officer 
grade  was  used.  A total  of  267  useable  responses  were  obtained  from 
the  second  group. 


; 

r. 
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ANNEX  B 


t. 


UTILIZATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  AIR  FORCE  INDUSTRIAL  CAREER  FIELDS 

i 

Marcelite  C.  Jordan  ' 


The  Air  Force  has  recently  opened  many  of  Che  traditionally 
all  male  career  fields  to  vonen.  A diversity  of  opinions 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  wotnen  in  these  career 
fields  suggests  that  there  are  dramatic  differences  in 
Che  utilization  and  acceptance  of  women  in  these  Jobs.  To  as- 
certain Che  existence  and  magnitude  of  problems  related 
to  the  utilization  and  effectiveness  of  women  in  these  jobs, 
surveys  and  interviews  were  conducted  with  supervisors  and 
non-supervisors  (women  and  men)  in  both  Che  traditional 
and  nori-tradiclonal  career  fields  for  women.  The  results 
revealed  that  men  and  wotnen  (non-supervisors)  In  all  career 
fields  perceived  discrimination  toward  women.  The  men  felt 
women  were  treated  better  and  Che  women  felt  their  work 
was  Judged  more  harshly.  Supervisorst  primarily  in  the 
industrial  career  fields,  perceive  that  women  are  not 
as  capable  as  men.  Supervisors  further  report  that  women 
learn  Job  teaks  equally  ai  well  as  men,  progress  in  upgrade 
training  equally  as  well  as  men,  require  less  attention 
from  their  on-the-job  trainers  (OJT)  and  are  equally  as 
motivated. 

In  1972,  the  Air  Force  opened  many  of  the  traditionally  all  male  career 
fields  to  women.  Since  that  time,  increasing  numbers  of  women  have 
entered  these  career  fields  and  are  presently  in  training  or  on  the 
Job.  Since  these  career  fields  have  traditionally  been  all  male, 
there  has  been  significant  discussion  concerning  women's  ability 
to  do  these  Jobs,  their  acceptance  by  coworkers  and  supervisors, 
and  their  effective  utilization.  The  diversity  of  opinions  regarding 
the  effectiveness  of  women  in  these  career  fields,  suggests  that  there 
are  dramatic  differences  in  the  utilization  and  acceptance  of  these 
women.  Since  the  Air  Force  plans  to  continue  assigning  women  into 
these  fields,  it  is  essential  that  a luethod  be  developed  to  surface  the 
problem  areas,  investigate  the  magnitude,  and,  if  necessary,  develop. 
Implement  and  monitor  a program  to  correct  the  deficiencies. 

METHOD 


To  measure  the  attitudes,  perceptions,  and  opinions  of  the  women,  their 
supervisors,  and  male  peers,  three  teams  of  two  persons  each  visited 
five  Air  Force  installations  and  administered  surveys  to  individuals  in 
selected  career  fields. 
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SAMPLE 


One  thousand  five  hundred  ninety  five  Air  Force  men  and  women  from  the 
non- traditional  career  fields:  NTCF  (aircraft /missile  maintenance, 

civil  engineer,  security  policy)  and  traditional  career  fields:  TCF 

(administration,  personnel  and  supply)  participated  in  this  survey. 

There  were  255  women  in  the  NTCF  and  218  women  in  the  TCF,  The  women 
were  in  grades  E-1  thru  with  the  largest  percentages  in  grade 
E-3  (47X)  . There  were  337  male  coworkers  in  the  NTCF  and  322  male 
coworkers  in  the  TCF.  The  coworkers  were  in  grades  E-1  thru  E-6 
with  the  majority  .being  E-3s  and  E-4s  (33X/31%). 

There  were  251  supervisors  in  the  NTCF  and  212  in  the  TCF.  The  supervisors 
ranged  in  grades  E-5  thru  E-9  and  were  primarily  E-5s  and  E-6s  (37X/31X), 

With  samples  of  the  above  cited  sizes,  sample  data  are  generally  within 
plus  or  minus  .05  of  the  population  parameters  at  the  ,95  level 
of  confidence  based  on  the  June  1975  census  of  the  selected  career 
field  groups  surveyed. 

APPARATUS 

The  survey  instrument  was  developed  at  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources 
Laboratory  (AFHRL)  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Ease,  Texas. 

PROCEDURE 

The  Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Offices  (CBPO)  on  five  Air  Force  installations 
were  notified  to  assemble,  at  random,  groups  of  supervisors,  coworkers 
and  women  from  the  selected  career  fields,  Three  teams,  composed  of 
two  Air  Force  personnel,  visited  two  installations  each.  They  administered 
the  surveys,  and  forwarded  the  answer  sheets  to  AFHRL.  The  answer  sheets 
were  scanited,  and  frequency  distributions  were  forwarded  to  AFMPC  for 
analysis.  The  data  was  refined,  summarized,  and  submitted  to  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  by  the  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Motivation  Division 
of  the  Deputy  Directorate  for  Human  Resources  Development. 

RESUl.TS 


The  results  of  the  survey  showed  that  the  women  and  their  male  coworkers 
in  all  career  fields  perceive  discrimination.  Men  more  than  women  perceive 
sex  discrimination.  Sixty  percent  of  the  men/NTCF  and  50%  of  the  men/TCF 
report  that  women  receive  better  treatment  on  the  job;  23%  of  the  women/NTCF 
and  27%  of  the  women/TCF  report  this  to  be  so.  The  majority  of  all  groups 
feel  that  women  are  given  the  same  responsibility  as  n»n  and  are  utilized 
the  same  as  men.  However,  a large  percentage  of  the  men  in  the  NTCF 
feel  differently;  42%  feel  that  women  in  their  career  fields  are  given 
less  responsibility,  and  41%  believe  that  women  are  utilized  less. 
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Approximately  18%  of  the  women  feci  their  work  is  judged  more  harshly 
and  approximately  14%  of  the  men  feel  that  women's  work  is  judged  more 
leniently.  A large  majority  (71%+)  of  all  responlients  report  that 
women  do  encounter  negative  attitudes  on  the  job  in  varying  degrees 
because  they  are  women.  Approximately  19%  (both  men  and  women)  in 
all  career  fleldo  perceived  a lack  of  acceptance  by  their  supervisors 
when  they  first  entered  the  job.  However,  all  groups  report  that 
acceptance  improved  after  a period  of  time  on  the  job. 

The  women  and  the  men  were  inconsistent  in  their  report  on  how  men 
view  women.  The  majurlty  of  men  and  women  in  all  groups  report  than  men 
view  women  as  professional  working  women  and  equal  working  partners.  How- 
ever, greater  than  60%  of  all  groups  report  than  men  view  women  as 
inferior  to  men  and  only  working  until  they  can  find  a husband. 

In  response  to  the  questions  of  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  Air 
Force  "in  general,"  women  in  both  the  NTCF  and  TCF  are  more  satisfied 
than  are  men  (83%  versus  75%/NTCF  and  81%  versus  63%/TCF) . Women 
and  men  are  equally  satisfied  with  their  career  fields  (74%/76%/NTCF, 
minx  respectively  TCF). 

Tlie  women  in  the  TCF  are  more  interested  in  cross-training  from  their 
present  career  field  than  are  the  men  and  women  In  the  NTCF  and  men  in 
the  TCF.  (71%  compared  to  51%  women/NTCF,  54%  men/NTCF  and  ^>%  men/TCF) . 
The  majority  (50%+)  of  all  respondents  feel  that  women  should  be  in 
the  industrial  carrier  fields.  When  personnel  in  the  NTCF  were  asked 
about  their  desires  to  work  in  their  career  fields  prior  to  entrance, 

67%  of  the  men  and  56%  of  the  women  express  they  had  a desire  for  these 
career  fields. 

Supervisors  were  queried  as  to  their  opln:<ons  and  attitudes  conc(?n\lng 
women  working  in  their  career  fields  prior  to  encountering  a women  in 
the  work  environment.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  supervisors  in  the 
TCF  :md  37%  of  the  supervisors  in  the  MTCF  report  having  a negative 
attitude  about  women.  Yet  after  supervising  women,  the  reported 
negative  opinions  held  by  the  supervisors  in  all  career  fields  changed 
for  the  better. 

A majority  of  the  supervisors  in  the  NTCF  believe  that  women  are  not  as 
capable  as  men  (51%).  t'fhereas,  9%  of  the  supervisors  in  the  TCF  believe 
that  women  are  not  as  capable  as  men.  Conversely  the  majority  of  ell 
supervisors  (NTCF  and  TCF)  report  that  women  learn  job  task  equally  as 
well  as  men,  progress  as  well  as  men  in  upgrade  training,  require  less 
attention  from  their  on-the-job  trelners,  and  are  motivated  the  same 
or  more  than  men  to  reach  the  required  standards  of  Job  performance. 

A notable  percentage  of  supervisors  reported  a leniency  in  their  treatment 
of  women.  One  of  four  supervisors  in  both  career  field  groups  report 
that  they  would  be  more  reluctant  to  take  disciplinary  action  against  a 


woman  than  a man.  More  than  half  report  that  they  would  make  allowances 
for  women  that  tliey  would  not  make  for  men.  Supervisors  in  all  career 
fields  report  they  have  no  preference  as  to  which  sex  they  supervise. 


DISCUSSION 


The  study  indicates  that  sex  discrimination  is  perceived  to  some  degree 
by  all  groups  of  people  in  all  career  fields.  The  data  suggests  that 
some  supervisors  do  discriminate  based  on  sex  and  the  non-supervisors 
(women  and  men)  are  aware  of  this  discrimination.  The  discrimination 
perceived  appears  to  be  paternalism  by  supervisors  toward  women.  The 
male  non-supervisors  view  that  as  leniency  and  the  female  non-supervisors 
view  this  as  harshness.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  all  opinions 
and  perceptions  change  for  the  better  as  more  women  are  in  career  fields 
for  a period  of  time..  The  Air  Force  views  women  as  an  integral  and 
essential  human  resource  in  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Their  morale, 
effectiveness,  and  productivity  are  directly  affected  by  the  attitudes 
of  their  coworkers  and  supervisors.  Therefore,  positive  acceptance  of 
women  as  equal  working  partners  and  professionals  is  essential, 
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I.  STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 

To  decermine  the  views,  Ideas  and  experience  of  the  leaders  of  the  Major 
Army  Commands  tM.ACOM's)  and  their  subordinate  commanders  with  regard  to  the 
utilization  of  women  in  the  Army* 

II.  BACKGROUND 

Due  to  the  comprehensive  military  background  of  this  group  of  senior 
Army  leaders,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  dealing  with  the  current  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  serving  in  the  Army,  it  was  considered  appropriate, 
and  necessary,  to  solicit  their  views  with  regard  to  the  expanded  utilization 
of  women  in  the  Army.  More  specifically,  this  effort  was  aimed  at  determining 
the  Major  Commanders'  opinions  on  issues  already  designated  for  study,  iden- 
tifying new  or  potential  problem  areas  which  may  not  have  been  previously 
recognized  and  sampling  the  attitude  of  Army  troop  leaders  with  regard 
to  the  expanded  utilization  of  women  in  the  Army. 

III.  METHODOLOGY 

On  17  March  1976  a personal  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  MACOM  Commanders 
from  the  DCSPER  (copy  of  letter  is  at  Annex  A).  This  letter  described  the 
basic  study  group  effort  and  requested  the  personal  views  of  the  MACOM 
Commanders.  The  commanders  were  specifically  requested  to  comment  on 
certain  assignment  policies,  plus  a list  of  nine  issues  being  addressed 
by  the  study  group  was  provided  for  any  comments  the  commanders  desired 
to  submit.  The  MACOM  responses  were  analyzed  on  an  Individual  and  collective 
basis  with  a view  toward  extracting  unique  suggestions  as  well  as  determining 
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where  general  consensus  exists.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented 
In  the  following  section,  "Findings  and  Discussion,"  as  well  as  in  other 
Chapters  where  the  results  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  specific  subject 
of  that  chapter. 

IV.  FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Nearly  all  of  the  MACOM  Commanders  addressed  each  of  the  nine  issues  presented 
in  the  DCSPER  letter.  The  overall  response  to  each  of  the  issues  will  be 
discussed  In  the  same  order  as  presented  In  the  DCSPER  letter,  followed 
by  the  response  to  the  assignment  policy  questions.  The  Issues,  as  presented 
to  the  MACOM  Commanders,  and  summaries  of  their  responses  follow. 

A.  Are  there  MOS  currently  open/closed  to  women  which  field  experience 
Indicates  should  be  changed?  For  what  reasons?  Of  the  commanders  who 
responded  to  this  question  several  specifically  stated  that  the  combat 
MOS  should  remain  closed.  The  overwhelming  reaction  to  the  question  was 
that  MOS  should  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  perform  the  task. 

The  commanders  clearly  art  concerned  over  women's  demonstrated  physical 
ability  in  a number  of  MOS  outside  those  associated  with  direct  combat. 
(Further  information  on  the  commander's  comments  concerning  physical 
ability  can  be  found  in  Chapter  12).  In  this  regard,  several  of  the 
commanders  Indicated  a need  to  establish  physical  strength  requirements 
as  a prerequisite  to  qualification  for  an  MOS. 


B . In  comparlsQi  with  their  nvile  contemporaries,  does  the  quality  of 

perfurmancfc  by  fcnial>.‘  ^^^rvlcenmmbers  vary  significantly  In  any  of  the  non- 
tradltlonal  skllla  -s  ; 05F  - Radio  Teletypewriter  Operator.  36C  - 

Telephone  Installer  and  ;.ineman,  55B  - Ammunition  Speclallat  and  63B  - 
Wheel  Vehicle  Mechanic)?  What  skills , in  what  wav  and  why? 

There  was  practically  univernal  agreement  among  the  commanders  that  women  can 

perform  aa  well  as  men;  howeveri  all  but  two  qualified  their  statement 

to  indicate  the  the  performance  was  equal  only  as  long  as  physical  strength 

was  not  a factor  in  performance  and/or  as  lung  as  training  was  equal. 

The  following  quote  from  the  TRADOC  response  summarizes  the  overall  responses, 

"Evidence  indicates  that  women  perform  better  in  some  areas,  such  as 
those  requiring  manual  dexterity,  accomplishment  of  repetitious  tasks, 
and  continued  concentration.  Women  tend  to  fall  behind  in  those  areas 
which  have  significant  requirements  for  physical  strength  and  stamina 
or  for  which  they  have  not  been  prepared  by  training  or  experience. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  must  establish  clear-cut  physical,  mental,  and 
performance  standards  by  MOS  and  Insure  all  soldiers,  men  and  women, 
measure  up  to  them." 

C.  Has  assignment  of  females  caused  an  inequitable  distribution  of  additional 
duties  within  units?  Is  it  causing  male  personnel  to  perform  undesirable 
additional  duties  (e.g..  isolated  guard  posts)  with  an  increased  freqtiencv? 

The  reaction  to  this  question  was  somewhat  mixed;  however,  a number  of 
factors  were  common  to  several  of  the  commander's  comments.  Many  of 

the  responses  indicated  that  there  has  been  a general  hesitancy  on 

the  part  of  male  supervisors  to  assign  women  to  undesirable  and/or  difficult 

duties.  Pregnancy,  lack  of  training  in  certain  weapons  or  subjects, 

and  utilization  policy  restrictions  were  also  identified  as  contributing 

to  inequitable  distribution  of  duties.  Small  units  with  little  flexibility 
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and  units  with  a large  percentage  of  women  assigned  have  difficulty 
in  maintaining  equitable  distribution.  Several  commanders  expressed 
the  point  of  view  that  female  soldiers  should  be  required  to  perform 
the  same  additional  duties  as  their  male  counterparts.  Four  of  the 
MACOMS  indicated  there  was  no  problem  in  the  distribution  of  additional 
duties . 

D.  Is  the  current  pregnancy  policy,  which  allows  pregnant  servicemembers 
to  remain  on  active  duty,  causing  units  to  deploy  (e.g.,  FTX's,  unit  moves, 
etc,)  short  handed  or  suffer  from  excessive  lost  time?  All  but  one  command 
responded  to  this  question.  The  responses  ranged  from  "currently  no 
significant  priblem"  to  "a  problem  which  has  serious  impact  on  unit 
mission. The  greatest  concern  centered  around  the  lost  time  factor  and 
the  fact  that  losses  due  to  pregnancy  and/or  dependency  normally  occur 
with  little  or  no  advance  warning.  This  leaves  the  unit  understrength 
until  a replacement  can  be  obtained  through  normal  requisitioning  channels. 
While  some  commanders  indicated  that  pregnancy  is  currently  only  a minor 
morale  problem  or  irritant,  this  quote  from  the  TRADOC  letter  is  representative 
of  their  overall  concern:  "Many  commanders  consider  that  pregnancy  is 

not  a significant  problem  now,  but  one  which  may  become  serious  at  some 
future  point  as  the  number  of  women  in  uniform  increases."  One  of  the 
moat  serious  problems  surfaced  In  the  responses  to  this  question  involves 
the  time  lost  by  military  police  women  who  become  pregnant.  Since  pregnant 
female  soldiers  are  not  permitted  to  wear  their  uniform  after  the  third 
or  fourth  month  of  pregnancy  and  limited  duty  restrictions  are  often 
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imposed  in  the  second  or  third  month,  military  police  women  are  often 
effectively  lost  from  line  duty  In  their  units  for  periods  in  excess 
of  seven  months.  The  pregnancy  issue  is  covered  in  greater  detail  in 
Chapter  7. 

E.  Are  units  suffering  excessive  lost  time  due  to  sole  parent  dependency 
problems  (males  or  females)?  Are  there  other  problems  asaociated  with  sole 
parent  dependency  (e.«..  non- deploy able  in  emergencies)? 

The  majority  of  the  commanders  either  Indicated  sole  parent  dependency 
is  not  currently  a problem  or  did  not  address  the  questions;  however, 
several  did  indicate  that  it  is  an  irritant  and  sometimes  becomes  a morale 
factor  when  dealing  with  TDY,  shift  work  and  schedule  flexibility.  Some 
commanders  indicated  that  current  regulations  and  directives  are  adequate 
in  this  area;  however,  others  indicated  concern  over  increasing  Instances 
of  sole  parent  dependency  problems. 

F.  Does  field  experience  indicate  our  tralnlna  is  appropriate  and  adequate 

for  females  or  are  greater  variations  in  training  for  males  and  females  required? 
Most  of  the  MACOM  Commanders  who  responded  to  this  qaestlon  were  generally 
satisfied  with  the  current  skill  training;  however,  several  felt  there  was 
a definite  need  to  increase  and/or  improve  capabilities  of  women  in 
four  areas:  (1)  physical  training,  (2)  weapons  training,  (3)  tactical 

training  (offensive  and  defensive),  and  (4)  field  training.  These  comments 
were  common  to  the  responses  from  the  three  major  coimnands  which  employ  the 
bulk  of  the  Army's  tactical  forces. 
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G . Are  tlie  different  physiological,  psychological,  and  socloloRlcal  factors 
between  men  ind  women  having  any  effect  on  individual  or  unit  capabilities? 

If  80,  what  are  the  problems  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  maximize  our 
capabllltleB? 

The  majority  of  the  commanders  either  did  not  respond  to  this  question 
or  stated  only  minor  problems  had  surfaced  In  this  area.  A number  of  the 
commanders  felt  the  reason  for  limited  difficulties  In  this  area  was  due 
to  the  success  of  the  Army's  human  relations  educational  program.  There  were 
some  remarks  Indicating  this  program  should  be  expanded  to  preclude  future 
problems.  General  Deane  of  DARCOM  Indicated,  "mandatory  awareness  training 
should  be  redesigned  to  address  situations  faced  by  Army  women.  The  key 
to  success  Is  alerting  individuals  of  their  prejudicial  attitudes  towards 
women."  Although  the  specific  responses  to  this  question  were  limited, 
it  must  be  noted  that  numerous  comments  were  made  elsewhere  in  the  responses 
relative  to  the  limited  physical  strength  of  women  and  the  fact  that  males 
have  assumed  a protective  attitude  toward  women  In  not  assigning  them  to 
difficult  and  unpleasant  duties.  These  other  comments  also  relate 
to  the  Impact  of  physiological,  sociological  and/or  psychological  factors 
on  Individual  or  unit  capabilities.  Chapter  12  addresses  this  topic 
In  greater  detail. 

H . Are  females  being  accepted  In  enlisted  and  commissioned  leadership  roles 
by  both  men  and  women?  If  not,  what  are  the  reasons  and  what  actions  should 
be  taken? 
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Nearly  all  of  the  MACOM  commanders  indicated  that  female  leaders,  noncom- 
missioned and  officer,  are  being  accepted  In  their  leadership  roles; 
however,  acceptance  Is  often  based  on  demonstrated  ability  to  lead  and 
supervise.  V..lle  a few  commanders  felt  there  was  some  need  for  male 
educational  programs  or  additional  leadership  training  for  women,  the 
majority  indicated  that  those  minor  problems  which  exist  in  acceptance 
of  female  leaders  should  disappear  in  time. 

I . Is  it  appropriate  to  set  maximum  limits  on  females  in  Category  II  and  111 
TOE  units  and  TDA  organizations?  If  so  are  there  other  major  factors  which 
should  be  considered  in  addition  to  proximity  of  the  unit  to  the  FEBA  in 
normal  deployment?  Is  the  45%  ceiling  on  the  number  of  females  authorized 
in  any  unit  or  organization  realistic? 

The  responses  to  this  question  were  so  mixed  that  no  meaningful  results 
were  obtained.  It  appears  there  is  confusion  in  the  field  as  to  the  basis 
for  determining  how  many  women  may  be  assigned  to  a unit.  The  phrasing  of 
this  question  did  not  assist  in  eliminating  or  clarifying  that  confusion. 

Some  commanders  Indicated  that  they  were  under  the  impression  that  the  45% 
celling  was  the  only  ceiling  applied  to  any  unit.  Tills  is  not  the  case, 
as  a lower  celling  may  be  placed  on  a unit  for  several  reasons.  For  example, 
the  following  percentages  on  maximum  female  fill  of  Category  II  and  III 
TOE  units  currently  apply:  units  which  habitually  operate  forward  of 

the  brigade  rear  boundary — zero  percent;  between  division  and  brigade 
rear  boundary — 10%;  between  corps  and  division  rear  boundaries— 15%  to 
30%  depending  on  type  unit;  units  operating  behind  corps  rear  boundary 
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(COMMZ) — 25%  to  45%  (iupendlng  on  type  unit;  (CIONUS  unique  units--25%  to 
50%  depending  on  type  unit) . The  45%  celllnp,  Is  merely  a maximum  celling 

for  Category  II/III  units  not  held  to  a lower  ceiling  for  some  other 

r 

reason.  Those  commanders  who  indicated  that  they  agreed  with  setting 
maximum  limits  on  the  number  of  women  in  units  were  generally  in  agreement 
that  the  normal  unit  deployment  (proximity  to  the  FEBA)  should  be  the 

j primary  consideration  for  determining  the  maximum  female  limit  by  unit, 

I 

'!■ 

I 

■V 

■ J . Is  the  current  policy  restricting  the  assignment  of  women  to  only 

I ' Category  II/III  and  TDA  units  overly  restrictive?  jiot  restrictive  enough? 

What  should  it  be?  | 

' Each  of  the  Major  Commanders • with  the  exception  of|  General  DePuy  of  TRADOC 

I 

I and  General  Blanchard  of  USAREUR,  Indicated  that  tl'/e  current  policy  restricting 

, 1 I • 

the  assignment  of  women  to  Category  II/III  units  and  TDA  organizations  was 
currently  realistic  or  not  overly  restrictivo.  General  DePuy  finds  that  this 

i 

policy  "...has  achieved  widespread  acceptance  and  is  an  excellent  point  of 
departure,  but  it  may  be  unduly  restrictive."  General  Blanchard  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  policy  1s  definitely  too  restrictive.  He  stated, 
"Positions  exist  in  Category  I units  that  can  be  filled  by  women. 

Additionally,  some  Category  I units  suffer  shortages  because  EW  are  pr*?- 

, 1 

dominant  in  certain  MOS."  Since  sufficient  spaces  are  retained  as  "Male  Only" 

‘ td 

in  each  MOS  to  fill  all  Category  I spaces,  it  appears  this  problem  is 
; - being  caused  by  a maldistribution  of  male  and  female  assets.  Two  other 

commanders  who  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  current  policy  Indicated 
I * that  shifts  in  our  society  may  require  changes  in  that  policy  in  the  future. 

4 
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K.  The  current  utilization  policy  does  not  specifically  limit  the  presence 
of  women  In  the  forward  battle  areas,  although  exclusion  from  Category  I 
units  does  this  In  a general  sense.  No  women  forward  of  the  brigade  rear 
boundary  was  used  aa  a guideline  In  the  TRADOC  study.  Is  this  appropriate? 
If  not,  what  are  vour  recomroendations? 

Only  three  commanders  indicated  satisfaction  with  a policy  which  would  not 
allow  women  forward  of  the  brigade  rear  boundary.  The  objections  of  the 
other  commanders  generally  fall  into  two  categories: 

(1)  Concern  that  geographical  boundaries  will  be  ill-defined  and  subject 
to  rapid  change  in  future  conflicts,  thereby  causing  the  policy  to  become 
unrealistic  in  attempts  at  application. 

(2)  Concern  that  such  a policy  will  overly  restrict  the  commander's 
ability  to  fully  use  his  personnel  assets  to  deal  with  the  tactical 
situation. 

Although  it  was  not  made  completely  clear  in  this  question » it  was  never 

the  intent  in  the  TRADOC  study  to  totally  exclude  women  from  operating 

forward  of  the  brigade  rear  boundary.  The  study  did  recommend  placing 

increasing  limitations  on  the  number  cf  women  In  units  as  those  units 

habitually  operate  closer  to  the  FEBA.  One  of  the  primairy  reasons  for 

this  was  expressed  by  General  Blanchard, 

"Depending  on  unit  mission,  female  soldiers  should  not  be  assigned 
in  such  numbers  that  their  Inability  to  defend  themselves  detracts  from 
the  ability  of  the  unit  to  do  its  Job."  and  "A  unit  with  a high  density 
of  women  may  experience  inordinate  difficulty  in  defending  Itself  on 
a modem  battlefield  and  may  in  fact  become  a special  target  of  enemy 
forces . " 
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I’he  key  factor  considered  by  TRADOC  In  determining  how  many  women  could 
bo  In  a,  unit  was  the  potential  effect  on  the  ability  of  the  unit  to 
accomplish  Its  primary  mission. 

V.  CONCLUSIONS 

A.  That  the  MACOM  Commanders  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  skills 
In  which  women  are  serving  and  with  their  performance  In  those  skills: 
howeveti  they  are  concerned  over  establishing  minimum  physical  standards 
for  many  skills  to  Insure  peraonnelt  both  male  and  female,  can  fully 
perform  In  those  skills. 

B.  That  there  Is  an  Inequitable  distribution  of  additional  duties  among 
men  and  women  which  Is  caused  by  the  absence  of  a clearcut  Army  policy 

on  assignment  of  women  to  extra  duties  and  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  males 
to  assign  women  to  difficult  and/or  unpLiasant  duties. 

C.  That  the  loss  of  female  personnel  due  to  pregnane/  could  be  a significant 
problem  In  skills  where  appearance  In  unlfonn  (such  as  military  police) 

Is  a prerequisite  to  performance  in  the  skill  because  these  personnel  are 
lost  from  their  primary  duty  positions  for  up  to  eight  months. 

D.  That  the  current  pregnancy  and  sole  parenthood  policies  are  having 

a negative  effect;  however,  the  full  Impact  will  not  be  completely  apparent 
until  the  Army  has  reached  Its  maximum  female  strength  and  accurate  data 
are  obtained. 


E.  That  women  already  in  the  field  needed  additional  trainitit;  in 
tactics,  weapons,  field  training  and  physical  training.  (Muchcorrectlve 
action  has  already  taken  place  in  these  areas) . 

F.  That  women  are  being  accepted  In  leadership  roles  as  commissioned  and 
noncommissioned  officers,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  their  male  counterparts. 

G.  That  the  restriction  of  women  from  Category  I units  is  appropriate. 

H.  That  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  establish  a policy  restricting  women 
from  going  Into  areas  forward  of  the  brigade  rear  boundary  In  order  to 
accomplish  the  normal  functions  of  their  MOS, 

VI.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  That  the  TRADOC  EPMS  effort  to  develop  Individual  Training  Plans  (ITP) 
for  each  MOS  continue  and  that  the  ITP's  be  furnished  to  the  Surgeon  General 
for  scientific  analysis  and  development  of  measurement  methods.  (See 
Chapter  9) . 

fi.  Tltat  Army  policy  regarding  the  performance  of  additional  duties  be 
established  essentially  ns  follows,  ''that  soldiers  will  not  be  excused 
from  the  performance  of  unit  additional  duties  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
Commanders  should,  us  always,  excuse  personnel  on  an  individual  basis,  who 
In  their  .iudgement  are  either  physically  Incapable  of  performing  particular 
duties  or  for  whom  duties  are  inappropriate  for  reasons  ot  sex." 
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C.  That  ODCSPER  take  necessary  action  to  develop  essential  management 
information  collection  procedures  and  to  develop  requisite  management 
information  displays  on  pregnancy  and  sole  parenthood  cases,  and  that 
the  data  base  be  monitored  on  a regular  basis  to  determine  appropriate 
policy  changes. 

D.  That  TkADOC  continue  to  review  BCT  and  Special  Training  Programs 

to  validate  policies  with  regard  to  women,  with  emphasis  in  the  areas  of 
weapons,  tactics,  physical  training  and  field  training. 

E.  That  a policy  be  established  that  qualified  female  personnel  may  be 
utilized  by  their  commanders  to  accomplish  the  unit  mission  without  regard 
to  geographical  boundaries  on  the  battlefield  (as  long  as  basic  combat 
exclusion  policies  are  not  violated)  and  that  this  policy  be  published 

in  appropriate  regulations. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TF)E  ARMY 

OFFlUt  Ol-  THE  DEPUTY  CHIt-T  OI-‘  STAKI-  FCJH  HERSONNEU 
WASHINGTON,  O.C.  2C’,I0 


General  George  S.  Blanchard 
Commander t GS  Army  Europe 
Seventh  Army 
APO  New  York  09403 


Dear  General  Blanchard: 

During  the  past  three  years  significant  progress  has  been  made  In 
expanding  thjj  opportunities  for  women  in  the  Army,  both  Active  and  Resfirve 
Components.  We  have  increased  their  numbors  in  the  Active  force  from 
around  12,000  in  1972  to  over  42,000  at  the  end  of  1975  and  similar 
experience  has  taken  place  in  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard,  Wo  expect  • 
to  have  6,100  women  officers  and  50,400  enlisted  women  in  the  Active  fotco 
by  the  end  oi  FY  1979.  Tlie  rapid  buildup  and  broadened  scope  of  service 
opportuivities  indicate  a requirement  to  revalidate  the  expansion  prograta. 

The  recent  TRADOC  analysis  of  all  Category  Il/III  TOE's  to  establish 
guidelines  for  the  maximum  female  content  was  a major  step  forward 
In  determining  the  full  potential  for  utilization  of  women , Vour 
efforts  in  responding  to  our  request  for  comments  on  the  TRADOC  analysle 
are  greatly  appreciated.  We  now  have  good  baseline  data  for  strength 
determinations,  however,  there  are  still  many  issues  to  be  resolved 
before  v;a  can  be  assured  that  we  have  the  most  effective  raale-feoaie 
personnel  mix  to  accomplish  the  missions  of  the  Army. 

Several  actions  have  already  been  started  to  look  into  certain 
of  the  issues,  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  In  order  to  tie 
everything  together,  and  to  look  into  some  linexplorcd  areas,  1 have 
asked  MG  Jack  Forrest,  Director  oi  Militan.’  Personnel  .".anagement 
to  establish  a rtudy  group  within  tlie  OlXoPER.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  group  is  to  revaiid.ite  the  program  tor  the  oxpanand  utilization 
of  women  in  the.  Army,  and  vecomtr.end  changas  where  appropriate,  to  assure 
that  it  provides  for  full  and  effective  er.pl oyment  a:r.'  is  con.sistent 
with  the  current  and  future  needs  of  the  Army.  1 expect  the  study 
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group  to  n'.akc  a comprehensive  report  In  July,  fully  realizing  that 
"All  of  the  questions  cannot  be  answered  completely  at  that  time. 

However,  I am  confident  that  cunsldcr<'tblo  progress  can  be  made. 

1 connlder  It  vital  that  the  study  group  have  the  benefit  of  actual 
field  experience,  therefore  I an  asking  for  your  personal  views  (as  well 
as  those  of  your  subordinate  conxianders,  as  you  deem  appropriate)  and 
thoso  of  the  other  MACOM  commanders  in  conducting  this  study.  In  this 
regard,  I would  appreciate  your  comments  concerning  your  command's 
current  experience  with  the  women  soldiers  (officers  and  enlisted) 
already  on  board,  and  any  suggestions  or  recoosnendatlons  with  respect 
to  the  policies  governing  the  utilization  of  women.  Of  particular 
interest  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  following  specific  questions: 

a.  la  the  current  policy  restricting  the  assignment  of  women 

to  only  Category  Il/III  and  TDA  units  overly  restrictive?  Not  restrictive 
enough?  What  should  it  be?  (Latest  approved  Unit  Category  definitions 
are  attached  at  Tab  B to  Inclosure  1) . 

b.  The  current  utilization  policy  does  not  specifically  limit  the 
presence  of  women  in  the  forward  battle  areas,  although  exclusion  from 
Category  I units  does  this  in  a general  sense.  No'women  forward  of 
the  brigade  rear  boundary  was  used  as  a guideline  in  the  TRADOC  study, 
la  this  appropriate?  If  not,  what  are  your  recommendations? 

At  Inclosure  1,  I have  provided  a list  of  the  major  issues  to  be 
addressed  by  the  study  group.  Your  headquarters  may  be  contacted 
separately  on  some  of  the  issues  by  individuals  prepat ing  specific 
portions  of  the  study.  Wo  are  orienting  both  on  a wartime/roobilization 
situation  as  well  as  peacetime  realities.  You  may  have  some  conaents 
on  those  ongoing  actions,  in  any  event,  please  do  not  be  restricted 
by  our  orientation  nor  feel  the  need  for  backup  data.  My  primary  interest 
is  in  obt.ainlng  your  personal  views  based  or.  your  experience.  This 
will  l;elp  us  greatly  in  the  establishment  of  policy. 

Due  to  the  time  constraints  of  the  study,  I would  appreciate  receiving 
your  response  by  14  Hay  1976. 
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.CIUPTER  4 

MOS  PfOT  AVAILABLE  FOR  WAC  PERSONNEL 


All  enlisted  MOS  are  available  to  WAC  personnel,  except  tlio  following  which  are  associated  with 
combat,  or  close  combat  support. 


IIB 

Infantryman 

16F 

lie 

Indirect  Fire  Crewman 

16P 

IID 

Armor  Reconnaissance  Specialist 

IGR 

HE 

Armor  Crewman 

17K 

liz 

Maneuver  Combat  Arms  Sergeant 

12B 

Combat  Engineer 

22N 

*12C 

Bridge  Crewman 

12D 

Powered  Biidge  Specialist 

22K 

12E 

Atomic  Demolition  Munition  Specialist 

12F 

Combat  Engineer  Tracked  Vehicle 

27D 

Crewman 

27E 

★12Z 

Combat  Engineering  Senior  Sergeant 

★13B 

Cannon  Crewman 

27F 

*13E 

Cannon  Fire  Oirection/Fire  Support 

Speclaliiit 

270 

★13Y 

Cannoa'Mlssile  Senior  Sergeant 

27H 

★13Z 

Field  Artillery  Senior  Serueant 

16B 

SERGEjM'.'T  Missile  Crewman 

27Z 

16D 

LANCE  Missile  Crewman 

81G 

15E 

PERSHING  Missile  Crewman 

54C 

16F 

HONEST  JOHN  Rocket  Crewman 

*82G 

★IBJ 

LANCE/HONEST  JOHN  Operations/ 
Fire  Direction  Specialist 

Light  Air  Defense  Artillery  Crewman 
CHAPARRAL  Crewman 
Short  Range  ADA  Crewman 
Ground  Surveillance  Radar  Crewman 

NIKbl-HERCULES  Missile-  Launcher 
Repairman 

HAWK  Missile  and  Launcher  Repair- 
man 

LANCE  Missile  System  Repairman 
Wirff-Guided  Missile  Systems  Pepair- 
man 

CIIAPARRAIVVULCAN  Air  Defetjse 
Systems  Repairman 
REDEYE  Mirsile  System  Repairman 
SHILLELAGH  Missile  System  Re- 
pairman 

LCSS-Missilo  Maintenance  Chief 
Tactical  Communication  Clilof 
Smoke  and  Flame  Specialist 
Field  Artillery  Surveyor 
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UlUT.CATEGOKY  (310-25) 


UNITS  ARE  DIVIDED  lOTO  TilRZE  CATEGORIES  AS  FOLLO'aS: 


CATECOl'A'  I 


A UtHT,  ORGANIZED  U1,’DER  TA3LE  OF  ORCA 
WIOSE  I’)gy..ARY  MSSIOM  r.XLUDEE  ENOACI' 
CASU/\LTiES  ;a:d/or  Fquip;:EMT  dA'-V-.ge  o:j 


IIZA.TION  /j:d  equipment 
.;G  AMD  IMFLICTLIX 
THE  ENEMY  DY  USE  OF 


ITS  ORGANIC  in-A?c::s. 


CA.TEGORY  1 STATUS  IS  EXTENDED  TO  ITS 


CORRESPONDING  HE,\DQUAJITEH5  AND  SERVICE  CO/TAIsIES  VEIOSE  MISSIO 
IS  SUPPORTING  AND  PROVIDING  ASSISTANCE  TiIERETO,  /AND  TO  THOSE 
C0K:-IAIX  and  control  UEADOUARTERS  }L‘J31TU.ULY  OPEPN'.TING  IN  TEE 


FORWARD  PORTION  OF  THE  ACTIXT:  COMBAT  (FORV.’ARD  OF  TilE 

BRIGADE  TZAR  D01E:DARY)  . CATEGORY  I UTIITS  NORI'iALLY  OPEP^TE 
IN  THE  FORWARD  PORTION  OF  THE  ACTITC  COTSA.T  AREA,  jMJT 
MAY.  BECAUSE  OF  THE  KaNGE  OF  TEEIR  PRIM'.RY  WE/VPONS  AND 
POSITIONING  PvEQUIREMENTS  , OPERATE  IN  THE  DIVISION  CORPS 
REAR  AREAS. 


CATEGORY  II  — A UNIT,  ORGANIZED  UNDER  T/VBLE  OF  ORG/LNIZATION  AND  EQUIPMENT, 
WHOSE  MISSION’  IS  PRI.MARILY  r-IAT  OF  PROVIDING  COrOJAN’D  As’D 
CONTROL,  COIEAT  SUPPORT,  OR  COPSAT  SERVICE  SUPPORT  AND 
ASSISTANCE  TO  CATEGORY  I LT3ITS.  IT  OPERATES  IN  THE 
COMSAT  ZONE,  NORMALLY  BETT^EEN  THE  BRIGADE  AID  COPJ'S  REAR 
BOUNDARIES . 


CATEC/3RY  III  --  A UNIT,  ORGATIZED  UNDER  TABLE  OF  ORGAOIIZATIOM  AND  LQUU’:g~NT, 
WHOSE  mSSION  IS  PRIMARILY  SERVICE  AND  .ASSISTAICE  TO  TEE 
UNITS  OPEIUTING  IN  THE  COP3AT  AREA  AMD  OPERATING  AGENCIES 
OF  THE  COMrjMICATI.OMS  ZONE.  THE  UNIT  FUNCTIONS  UAP.Tl’.ALLY 
IN  TOE  COM-IUNI CATIONS  ZONE  OR  ALONG  THE  LINES  OF  COMPREIICATIC 
LEADING  THERETO. 
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ISSIT3  BEING  <\DI)?xESSED  EY  ODCSPER  STUi^Y  GROUP— IN  THE  .\R.'IY 
(STUDY  CROUP  CHIEF;  LTC  EUGENE  A.  FOX,  aUTOVOM  227-0575/6) 


1.  Are  there  MOS  currently  open/closed  tc  wosun  which  field  experience 
indicates  should  be  changed?  For  what  reasons?  (Current  list  of  closed 
MCS  is  attached  at  Tab  A) . 

2.  In  coaiparison  with  their  male  comtonporarics , does  the  quality  of 

performance  by  female  servicemembers  vary  significantly  in  any  of  the 
non-traditinnal  skills  (such  as:  05?-Radio  Teletypewriter  Cperatcr, 

36C-Yeletiiona  Installer  and  Lineman,  55B-Ammunition  Specialist  and  63B- 
Wheel  Vehicle  Mechanic)?  VJhat  skills,  in  what  way  and  why? 

3.  Has  assignment  of  females  caused  an  inequitable  distribution  of 
additional  duties  within  units?  Is  it  causing  male  personnel  to  perform 
undesirable  additional  duties  (e.g.,  isolated  guard  posts)  with  an  increased 
frequency? 

4.  Is  the  current  pregnancy  policy,  which  allows  pregnant  servicemembers 
to  remain  on  active  duty,  causing  units  to  deploy  (e.g.,  FTX's,  unit  moves, 
etc.)  short-handed  or  suffer  from  excessive  lost  time? 

5.  Are  units  suffering  excessive  lost  time  due  to  sole  parent  dependency 
problems  (males  or  fo-.'los'?  Are  th'vtrc  other  prcblems  as-socit  .e wi:.i  the 
sole. parent  dependency  (e.g.,  ncn-ceployable  in  emergencies)? 

5.  Does  field  experience  i-.v.Ucate  out  training  is  appropriate  ar.-:  ade;y..ata 
for  females  or  are  greater  variations  in  training  for  males  and  females 
required? 

7.  Are  the  different  physiological,  p.aychological , and  sociclcni  ca.l 
factors  between  r.eri  and  -.■,c...::n  having  a..y  effect  cn  individual  or  irr.it 
capabilities?  If  so,  what  are  the  prcbler^s  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  maximize  our  capabilities? 

fi.  Are  females  being  act;," ted  in  anlinted  and  commissioned  leadstsbip 
roles  by  both  man  and  women?  If  not,  what  are  the  reasons  and  what 
actions  should  be  taken? 


9.  Is  it  appropriate  to  set  maximum  limits  on  females  in  Category  II 
and  III  TOE  units  and  TDA  organizations?  If  so,  are  there  other  major 
factors  which  should  be  considered  in  addition,  to  prox.imity  cf  the  unit 
to  the  i'ESA  in  nonr.al  deployment?  Is  the  45)5  ceiling  on  the  number  of 
fer..ales  authoritod  in  any  '..’.it  or  or  .cn.lzatiori  reali.itic.’  iintese 
approved  Unit  Category  definitions  are  at  Tab  B) . 
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I.  STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM 


Review  of  physiological > psychological  and  sociological  factors. 

II.  BACKGROUND 

A.  Oblectlvas 

To  Isolate  and  Identify  those  physiological » psychological  and  sociological 
factors  which  may  have  a significant  effect  on  the  utilization  of  women 
In  the  Army. 

To  determine  the  Impact  of  these  factors  on  the  utilization  of  women  in 
special  environments. 

B.  Historical  Development 

Commencing  in  1972|  the  Army  embarked  on  an  extensive  program  to  expand 
the  utilization  of  enlisted  women  within  its  ranks.  Looking  back 
at  World  War  II  experience  It  was  obvious  that  women  were  capable 
of  performing  In  many  more  of  the  Army's  skills  than  was  then  permitted. 

However,  at  that  point  in  time  they  were  restricted  to  Table  of  Distribution 
and  Allowance  (TDA)  units. 

In  order  to  significantly  Increase  the  number  of  positions  available  It 
was  necessary  to  permit  assignment  of  enlisted  women  to  Category  II  and 
lit  units  (primarily  conibat  support  and  service  support  type  organizations) . 

This  decision  resulted  In  an  objective  strength  of  first  24,000  and,  subsequently 
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of  50,400  to  be  achieved  in  FY  79.  Category  I units  (direct  combat)  and 
' combat  and  close  combat  support  MOS  remained  closed.  In  addition,  the 

number  of  Military  Occupational  Specialties  (MOS)  was  Increased  from 
18S  to  434  out  of  482  (now  384  of  419)  and  the  disbandment  of  the  WAC 
Detachments  was  encouraged  where  fad Titles  permitted.  This  latter 
action  permitted  women  to  be  assigned  to  the  units  In  which  they  were  to 
be  utilized  and,  as  a side  effect,  frequently  resulted  in  Integrated 
barracks . 


Ihe  recruitment  of  increased  numbers  of  women  was  accomplished  in  a highly 
successful  manner.  The  basic  training  capability  of  the  Army  was  expanded 
by  the  establishment  of  an  additional  training  brigade  for  females  at 
Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina.  Advanced  individual  training  In  the  various 
MOS  was  accomplished  on  on  Integrated  basis  at  the  same  schools  as  males 
with  the  same  training  standards. 

As  the  women  began  to  Join  the  units  In  increasing  numbers  and  in  a wide 
variety  of  Jobs,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  expansion  plans  had  not  fully 
considered  all  the  ramifications.  Reports  from  several  sources  Indicated 
that  the  various  commands  were  experiencing  difficulty  in  integrating 
v>'mcn  into  the  units  on  a one-for-nne  basis.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  in  a report  to  Congress  on  military  Job  opportunities  for  women 
reported  tViat  a large  number  were  assigned  to  specialties  with  physical 
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and  operational  requirements  which  apparently  limited  or  precluded  their 
effective  performance.  This  was  attributed  primarily  to  the  lack  of 
standards  for  measurlns  the  ability  of  people  to  satisfy  strength^  stamlnSi 
and  operational  performance  requirements.  In  additiont  the  GAO  Indicated 
that  training  did  not  always  represent  field  conditions.  (GAO|  1976) 

The  Health  Services  Command,  In  comments  relating  to  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  recommendations  on  the  maximum  content  of  women  units, 
clearly  pointed  out  that  there  Is  a point  of  diminishing  returns  In  the 
use  of  Women.  Specific  problems  were  cited  with  regard  to  the  movement 
of  large  numbers  of  patients  under  field  conditions  and  with  tent  and 
MUST  (Medical  unit,  self-contained,  transportable)  shelter  erection  for 
medical  units.  Similar  observations  have  also  been  made  In  a Department 
of  the  Army  (DA)  Inspector  General  Report,  and  as  a result  of  visits 
to  the  field  by  DA  staff  mBmin^rs. 

The  Indicators  cited  above  highlight  a broad  range  of  topics  regarding 

the  utilization  of  women  which  have  never  been  addressed  or  only  Inadequately 

BO.  The  opening  of  a large  number  of  MOS  and,  more  Importantly, 

Category  II  and  III  units  has  placed  women  In  a variety  of  situations 
for  which  there  is  little  or  no  precedent.  These  range  from  supervision 
of  all  male  organizations  to  tactical  training  In  field  environments  and, 
potentially.  In  defensive  combat  situations. 
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The  Army's  primary  role  remains  a traditional  one — ground-combat — and, 

in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  in  this  context  (as  with  males)  that  we 

must  examine  the  full  potential  of  women.  It  is  noted  in  The  American 

Soldier  that,  "In  a war  (W  II)  in  which  the  trend  was  clearly  toward 

the  development  of  Intricate  weapons  requiring  highly  specialized  sKllls 

for  their  management,  ground  warfare  still  required  the  maximum  of  physical 

and  emotional  endurance."  (Stouffer,  1949)  This  statement  remains  accurate 

even  today.  In  The  American  Enlisted  Man,  the  combat  environment  in 

Vietnam  is  described  in  the  following  terms: 

In  the  combat  situation,  the  soldier  not  only  faces  the  Imminent 
danger  of  loss  of  life  and,  more  frightening  for  most,  limb,  but  also 
witnesses  combat  wounds  and  deaths  suffered  by  "buddies."  Moreover, 
there  are  the  routine  physical  stresses  of  combat  existence:  the 

weight  of  the  pack,  tasteless  food,  diarrhea,  lack  of  water,  leeches, 
mosquitos,  rain,  torrid  heat,  mud,  and  loss  of  sleep.  In  an  actual 
flrefight  with  the  enemy  the  scene  is  generally  of  utmost  chaos  and 
confusion.  Deadening  fear  Intermingles  with  acts  of  bravery..." 
(Moskos,  1970) 

It  Is  apparent,  then,  that  the  Army  must  not  only  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  garrison  and  field  training  environment  but  must  also  be  able  to 
assess  the  capability  of  women  to  perform  in  a milieu  which  demands  the 
utmost  of  each  individual,  both  physically  and  mentally.  In  considering 
this  task  it  is  Important  to  recognize  that  while  there  are  volumes  of 
material  on  the  performance  of  male  soldiers  in  war  we  are  Just  beginning 
to  scratch  the  surface  with  regard  to  the  expanded  role  of  women  in  this 
arena. 
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III.  METHODOLOGY 


A.  Staff  visits  were  made  to  the  United  States  Military  Academcy  (USMA) 
at  West  Point,  New  York  and  the  United  States  Ml|^ary  Academy  Preparatory 
School  (USMAFS)  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  At  USMA,  ongoing  and  planned 
projects  were  discussed  with  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Physical 
Education,  Office  of  Military  Leadership,  Directorate  of  Admissions  and 
Registar,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Security, 
Directorate  of  Instltutltlonal  Research,  and  the  2d  Regiment.  At  USMAFS, 
training  progress  of  female  candidates  and  first-hand  experience  with  an 
Integrated  training  program  was  discussed  with  the  school  staff.  Interviews 
were  also  conducted  with  male  and  female  candidates. 

B.  Input  was  requested  and  received  from  all  major  commanders  (MACOMS) 
on  the  utilization  of  women  (see  Chapter  11).  In  addition,  the  Office  of 
The  Surgeon  General  and  Commanders  of  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
and  the  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command  provided  specific 
data  on  physiological,  psychological  and  sociological  factors, 

C.  Conferences  were  conducted  with  representatives  of  the  Army  Research 
Institute  for  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences,  Training  and  Doctrine  Command, 
and  the  Office  of  Tlte  Surgeon  General  to  discuss  In  detail  their  programs. 

D.  An  extensive  literature  review  was  conducted  and  contact  was  made 
with  numerous  agencies  to  Include  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Navy, 
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Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard;  President's  Commission  on  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports;  National  Aeronautical  and  Space  Administration; 
Natick  Laboratories:  Army  Research  Institute  of  Environmental  Medicine 
(ARIEM) ; and  the  American  Alliance  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation  (AAHPER)  to  gather  additional  materials. 


IV.  FINDINGS  AND  DISCUSSION 
A,  Physiological 

Overview  - Review  of  data  available  on  military  relevant  physical  capabilities 
of  women  revealed  that  no  comprehensive  body  of  information  collected 
on  a scientific  basis  existed  prior  to  1975.  Fortunately,  as  a result 
of  planning  for  the  entrance  of  women  cadets  to  West  Point,  the  Office 
of  Physical  Education,  USMA,  In  conjunction  with  ASIEM,  Initiated  studies 
which  subsequently  provided  at  least  a partial  data  base  on  which  decisions 
concerning  women  In  the  Army  could  be  made.  It  Is  further  anticipated 
that  other  projects  and  activities  scheduled  for  this  summer  (1976)  at 
USMA  will  make  significant  contributions  to  the  Army's  efforts  to  assess 
and  make  full  use  of  women's  potential.  These  and  other  significant 
findings  are  outlined  below. 

Major  Command  Comments  - The  general  consensus  based  on  current  experience 
Is  that  on  the  average  women  have  less  strength  and  stamina  than  male 
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soldiers  and  a lower  level  of  pliyjlcal  fitness.  A sample  of  pertinent 
commentary  Is  Indicated  below: 

Forces  Command  - "...the  only  substantial  difference  In  the  level 
of  skill  performance  between  males  and  females  Is  that  some  women 
experience  difficulty  in  completing  tasks  which  require  physical 
strength." 

US  Army,  Europe  - "The  quality  of  performance  differences  occur  primarily 
in  functions  that  require  physical  strength  and  stamina." 

Training  and  Doctrine  Command  - 'Vomen  tend  to  fall  behand  In  those  areas 
which  have  significant  requirements  for  physcal  strength  and  stamina 
or  for  which  they  have  not  been  prepared  by  training  and  experience. 

It  Is  apparent  that  we  must  establish  clear-cut  physical,  mental,  and 
performance  standards  by  MOS  and  Insure  all  soldiers,  men  and  women, 
measure  up  to  them. " 

United  States  Forces,  Korea  - "Very  few  females  are  physically  prepared 
to  hold  up  under  a strenuous  FT  program  even  when  given  adequate  time 
for  conditioning.  The  dally  three  mile  run  Is  almost  imposslhl*  for  most." 
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PhysloloR teal  DifTcrencas  Between  Men  ;mcl  Women  - An  extensive  literature 
search  conducted  at  USMA  revealed  the  following:  (Peterson,  1975) 

Much  of  the  basis  for  physical  performance  dissimilarity  between  men 
and  women  Is  due  to  physiological  differences. 

Because  of  differences  between  men  and  women  on  anthropometric  and 
body  composition  measures,  men  perform  far  better  than  women  in  activities 
which  require  strength,  speed  and  power.  These  differences  include: 
women  have  less  bone  mass,  less  muscle  component,  but  more  fat  than  men, 
men  have  a higher  center  of  gravity,  different  pelvic  structure,  wider 
shoulders,  narrower  hips,  longer  legs,  and  a greater  ventilation  capacity. 

Because  of  differences  between  men  and  women  on  cardiorespiratory 
factors,  men  have  a greater  potential  for  endurance  that  cannot  be  matched 
by  women.  In  addition,  at  submaxlmal  work  levels,  women  have  to  work  much 
harder  to  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  work.  For  any  given  submaxlmal 
work  load,  women  are  always  operating  at  a level  closer  to  their  maximum 
than  men  and  will  reach  exhaustion  sooner. 

Women  have  less  tolerance  to  heat  than  men.  Accordingly,  under  higher 
levels  of  heat  condition,  a woman  has  to  work  relatively  harder  than  a man 
to  achieve  similar  work  loads. 
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Research  suggests  that  sports  activity  has  little  effect  on  menstruation 
and  that  no  restriction  should  be  placed  on  Che  physical  activity  of  average 
women  at  any  phase  of  their  cycle. 

Project  60  - In  order  to  establish  baseline  data  in  regard  to  incoming 
female  cadets,  West  Point  conducted  a comparative  test  of  two  types  of 
physical  training  programs  (strength  building  and  exercise)  on  the 
performance  of  sixty  16-18  year  old  women  (local  high  school  athletes). 
Significant  findings  were:  (Peterson,  1976) 

Initial  aerobic  power,  a general  indicator  of  cardiorespiratory  fitness,  as 
measured  by  maximal  oxygen  uptake  (V02Max)  was  high  for  Che  subjects 
(Figure  IV. A. 1).  Post-training  results  were  very  good  (+10X)  for  the 
exercise  group  and  mild  (+6%)  for  the  strength  group.  Post-training 
results  on  the  Physical  Aptitude  Examination  (PAE)  (standard  evaluation  test 
for  admission  to  USMA)  revealed  a high  performance  level  for  the  subjects 
vis-a-vis  women  USMA  candidates,  however,  still  significantly  below 
average  male  cadets  (Figure  IV. A. 2).  Degree  of  improvement  was  4-25.4%  for 
the  strength  group  and  4-26.4%  for  the  'jxerr.lse  group. 

Only  2 or  3 subjects  could  handle  an  extended  run  at  nn  8:15  pace  (per  mile) 
wearing  boots. 
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Project  60 A - This  was  an  extension  of  the  original  study  entitled 
"Project  60."  Project  60A  focused  on  carefully  selected  segments  of  training 
or  actions  experienced  in  the  course  of  military  training  where  a question 
existed  pertaining  to  the  ability  of  women  to  perform  the  segments  or  actions 
because  of  physiological  differences.  Testing  consisted  of  two  hours  of 
training  to  do  right  shoulder  arms  and  Inspection  arms  with  the  M14  Rifle; 
a dummy  grenade  throw  for  distance;  one  hour  of  bayonet  training  with  the 
M16  Rifle  to  evaluate  endurance;  M16  Rifle,  M60  Machine  Gun,  and  caliber 
.45  pistol  firing;  and  a 12.5  mile  foot  march  which  duplicated  the 
most  difficult  march  of  the  Cadet  Basic  Training  Program.  Results  Indicated 
no  adjustments  were  required  for  the  right  shoulder  arms,  grenade  throw, 
weapons  firing,  and  foot  marches.  Slight  modification  of  the  M14  Rifle 
for  inspection  arms  (shortened  spring) and  use  of  the  M16  Rifle  for 
bayonet  practice  (USMA,  76) 

Basic  Training  - This  study  was  conducted  by  APIEM  to  meet  two 
objectives:  First,  to  assess  entry  level  of  physical  fitness  and 

second,  to  assess  improvement  after  six  weeks.  Findings:  (Vogel,  1976) 

Males  Females 

1st  Week  6ch  Week  1st  Week  6th  Week 

V02Max  (Ml/kg/min)  50.8  55.1  38.1  39.5 

Cardiorespiratory  fitness,  as  measured  by  VO2  max,  of  males  entering 

the  Army  can  be  considered  good  to  excellent  by  most  standards  for  this 

age  group. 
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FKiURE  IV.  A.  1 
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The  physical  training  portion  of  BCT  was  very  effective  in  improving 
cardiorespiratory  fitness  in  men  as  seen  by  a significant  Improvement  in 
VO2  max. 


No  significant  Improvement  in  cardiorespiratory  fitness  of  females 
was  found  as  a result  of  basic  training.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
program  Is  insufficiently  challenging. 

The  initial  level  of  fitness  of  women  entering  the  Army  compares 
favorably  with  other  groups  of  females  studies  of  comparable  age. 

Strength/Work  Capacltv/Endurance  - Data  provided  by  ARIEM  indicates 
that  the  strength  of  females,  as  a group,  is  approximately  60%  of  that 
of  males,  as  a group.  Another  study  states  that  the  average  woman  has 
about  55%  of  the  muscular  strength  of  the  average  man  and  about  67%  of 
his  endurance  capacity.  (Watkeya,  19 7A)  Dr.  Peterson,  USMA,  reported 
that  even  when  size  is  held  constant  females  are  only  80%  as  strong  as 
males.  He  further  noted  that  researchers  attribute  this  condition  to 
hormonal  changes  which  occur  in  males  at  puberty  Also  that  one  study 

found  that  even  when  females  had  similar  strength  training  programs, 

a 

males  improved  50%  whereas  the  females  only  improved  24%.  (Peterson, 

1976)  Figure  IV. A. 3 gives  additional  differential  data  on  work  capacity. 
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Youth  Fitness  - Initiated  in  1957  by  the  AAHPER,  the  Youth  Fitness 

Test  has  been  used  to  establish  national  norms.  The  AAHPER  noted,  as  a result 

of  the  1957  test,  that  the  young  people  (age  group:  10-17)  were  not 

as  physically  fit  or  vigorous  as  they  should  be.  A 1965  update  showed  more 

improvement,  however,  the  level  of  physical  performance  was  not  encouragingly 

high . 

The  results  of  the  1975  national  survey  showed  that  there  has  been 
no  significant  improvement  in.  the  fitness  of  our  youth  in  the  last 
10  years.  Review  of  the  1975  comparative  data  between  boys  and  girls 
shows  a significant  Increase  in  the  rate  of  improvement  of  boys  starting 
at  around  age  11  which  leads  to  a much  higher  performance  level  at 
age  17.  (AAHPER,  1976) 

Heat /Cold  Stress  - Research  by  ARIEM  indicates  that  the  markedly 
reduced  metabolically  active  body  mass  and  the  disproportionately  reduced 
surface  areas  of  the  female  add  up  to  a faster  cooling  rate  and  a lower 
skin  temperature.  For  comfort  and  to  prevent  injury,  they  require  more 
clothing  insulation,  particularly  on  the  extremities.  Further,  once 
vasoconstrlcltldn  has  occurred  in  severe  environments,  female  tolerance 
time  is  less.  With  regard  to  heat,  women  have  a reduced  ability  to  move 
heat  from  the  body  core  to  the  skin  and  thus  a greater  rate  of  body  heat 
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storage,  which  reduces  their  tolerance  time.  The  tolerance  time  can  be 
Increased  by  acclimation  to  work  In  the  heat;  however,  women  will  always 
remain  at  a relative  disadvantage.  (Burse,  1975) 

Physical  Training  (PT)  - TRADOC  Is  currently  examining  the  requirement 
for  physical  training  In  the  Army  in  order  to  design  a more  satisfactory 
program.  The  purpose  of  PT  program  Is  seen  as  (1)  to  enhance  combat 
readiness  and  (2)  to  achieve  good  health  and  appearance.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  physiological  capabilities  of  women  but  the  focus 
will  be  on  accomplishment  of  the  Army  mission.  This  effort  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  TRADOC  common  core  Basic  Tralnlng/Baslc  Combat 
Training  test  and  MOS  lirralnlng  review  (see  Chapters  8 and  9) . 

MAX  WAC  Test  - ART  Is  preparing  a test  plan  to  assess  the  effects 
of  varying  the  percentage  (from  a baseline  established  by  TRADOC) 
of  female  soldiers  assigned  to  representative  types  of  TOE  units  on  the 
capability  of  the  units  to  perform  their  mission  under  field  conditions. 
Overall  unit  performance  will  be  the  primary  measurement  criterion. 
Results  are  expected  In  October  1977. 

USMA  Pro.lectB  - Projects  and  activities  taking  place  at  USMA  this 
summer  (1976)  will  provide  additional  Information  on  the  performance 
of  women,  especially  In  a military  environment.  Tliese  include: 


Project  Summertime,  iiiis  study  will  examine  30  men  and  30  women 
cadets  to  compare  the  level  of  muscular  strength,  power,  endurance, 
and  cardiorespiratory  efficiency  and  to  assess  the  effect  of  the  cadet 
basic  training  program.  (Stauffer,  1976) 

New  Cadet  Training.  The  performance  of  women  cadets  participating 
in  the  program,  which  Includes  drill  and  ceremonies,  field  training  and 
physical  training,  will  be  analyzed. 


D.  Psychologlcal/Soclologlcal 

Overview  - As  In  the  physiological  area,  there  Is  only  limited  Information 

available  with  regard  to  psychological  and  sociological  factors  Impacting 

on  the  utilization  of  women.  This  deficiency  and  the  probable  cause  Is 

aptly  described  In  Human  Relations  In  the  Military > 

In  the  United  States,  women  have  been  In  the  military  officially  for 
only  thirty  years.  In  comparison  with  men,  however,  there  Is  a de- 
cided paucity  of  Information  and  data  about  female  military  personnel 
and  problems.  Since  at  their  peak  of  participation  In  the  military 
(1945),  women  represented  only  2 percent  of  the  total  forces,  there 
Is  some  reason  for  the  neglect  or  omission  of  women  from  past  military 
analyses.  With  new  emphasis  being  placed  on  female  recruitment  for 
the  military,  however,  decision-makers  find  themselves  in  the  position 
of  having  to  make  judgments  on  the  basis  of  Incomplete  or  nonexistent 
data.  Concerted  efforts  are  being  made  to  remedy  this  problem. 
(Henderson,  1975) 


Findings  of  a recent  study  at  West  Point  highlight  the  problem  and  point 
up  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  current  efforts.  An  extract  of  the  USMA 
memorandum  Indicated: 
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Serious  study  of  psychological  sex  differences  has  only  bo^un  and 
severdl  factors  Influence  the  content  and  direction  of  current  study 
effort.  The  change  In  the  role  of  women  in  our  society  is  in  a rapid 
state  of  evolution.  Although  the  American  Psychological  Association 
hem  recently  established  a distinct  division  dealing  with  the  study  of 
the  psychology  of  women,  the  parameters  of  this  specialty  have  not  been 
clearly  established.  Too,  much  of  the  study  effort  is  focused  on  the 
extent  of  the  biological  base  (glandular,  physiological)  of  differences 
versus  the  extent  of  the  cultural  base  (socialization  process)  of  differences. 
Distinguishing  the  importance  of  the  main  effects  of  the  biological/ 
cultural  etiology  of  these  differences  from  the  interaction  effects  of  the 
two  presents  methodological  problems  that  have  yet  to  be  satisfactorily 
resolved.  Finally,  the  value  system  of  the  researcher  is  central  to 
much  of  the  study  effort  to  date.  (USMA,  1976') 

Review  by  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  found  that  there  are  no 
systematic  studies  which  have  addressed  the  issue  of  women  in  a combat 
environment.  The  present  state  of  kna^ledge  was  found  to  be  anecdotal 
and  that  it  would  be  essential  to  conduct  studies  comparing  performances 
of  all  male  groups  with  all  female  groups  with  heterosexuai  groups  under 
the  stress  of  combat  conditions  to  satisfactorily  provide  nn8v;ers  to 
the  basic  question.  Especially  noted  was  tliat  this  was  an  Issue  that 
evokes  highly  emotional  "gut-level"  responses  and  that  it  was  necessary 
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to  guard  against  making  responses  based  on  data  which  has  no  rational 
basis.  In  general,  observational  studies,  rather  than  opinions,  are 
required. 

One  measure  o£  the  Impact  of  greater  numbers  of  women  in  units  in  the 
field  has  been  the  Increased  submission  of  Human  Resources  Need  or  HKN 
requests  (a  descriptive  statement  of  the  military  problem  or  condition  that 
forms  basis  for  a research  effort)  to  the  Army  Research  Institute  for 
Behavorlal  and  Social  Sciences  (ARl) . In  1975,  HRNs  relating  to  women 
amounted  to  three.  In  1976,  they  increased  fi'^efold  to  sixteen.  Subjects 
covered  the  gamut  from,  "Enlisted  Women  and  Leaderohip"  to  "Evaluation 
of  Military  Policewomen  in  Their  Performance"  and  "Evaluation  of  Assigning 
Enlisted  Women  to  a Foreign  Tour  When  They  Have  Dependents."  These  requests 
help  guide  the  ARI  program  of  research  on  the  role  of  Army  women. 

Significant  findings  are  outlined  below. 

Major  Command  Comments  - Generally  speaking,  the  major  commands  Indicated 
that  they  were  not  experiencing  significant  psycho/sodologlcal  problems  in 
integrating  women  into  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the  units.  Several 
attributed  this  to  human  resources  programs  which  had  educated  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  on  the  role  of  women  in  the  Army  and  recommended 
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continuation  of  this  type  of  training.  With  respect  to  women  in  leadership 
positions,  the  consensus  was  that  acceptance  was  based  on  the  individual's 
ability  to  lead  and  supervise  but  that  there  was  more  of  a requirement  for 
females  to  prove  themselves  than  for  males.  Another  general  observation  was 
that  male  soldiers  tend  to  be  "protective"  of  women  and  to  accord  to  them 
the  deference  common  in  our  society.  A sample  of  pertinent  commentory 
Is  indicated  below. 

Forces  Command  - "Problems  which  may  arise  due  to  the  fact  that  male 
soldiers  are  not  accustomed  to  having  female  leaders  will  be  resolved 
through  time  and  experience." 

US  Army,  Europe  - "Favoritism,  Inequal  treatment,  or  special  privileges 
hurt  both  sexes  and  their  unit.  The  answer  Is  equal  opportunity,  equal 
training,  equal  responsibility,  and  equal  treatment." 

Training  and  Doctrine  Command  - "...there  still  exists  in  some  quarters 
an  overly  protective  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  male  supervisors  and 
soldiers  which  manifests  itself  in  females  being  excluded  from  undesirable 
or  odious  tasks . " ‘ 

Psychological  Sex  Differences  - Recent  investigations  at  West  Point 
found  no  clear  prescriptive  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  nature  and 


extent  oL  these  differences  between  men  and  women.  However,  the  USMA 
study  brought  out  several  points:  (USMA,  1976) 

Masculinity  and  femininity  are  Institutionalized  In  all  cultures. 

Within  the  US,  many  of  the  psychological  sex  differences  in  adult  role 
functioning  are  blurred.  However,  child  rearing  practices  remain  that 
produce  differences  in  psychological  functioning  between  the  sexes. 
Indicating  a dlscontinultv  between  the  adult  roles  of  each  sex  as  they  are 
now  being  defined  and  the  sociollzatlon  process  that  produces  these  adults. 

Psychological  Differences: 

(1)  Relatively  well  established  differences. 

- Verbal  measures  of  Intellectual  ability  - females  tend  to  excel 
••  Visual-spatial  ability  - males  tend  to  excel 

- Mathematical  ability  - males  tend  to  excel 

- Aggression  - Tendency  to  harm  another  but  not  necessarily 
iiiitiativeness  or  assertiveness  - males  clearly  are  more  aggressive 

(2)  Differences  not  clearly  substantiated  or  clouded  by  social  norms. 

- Tendency  to  be  fearful,  anxious  - females  report  these  factors 
as  influencing  their  behavior  more  than  males. 

- Competitive  behaviors  - males  tend  to  overtly  demonstrate  these 
beliavlors  to  a greater  extent  than  females. 
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- Tendency  to  strive  for  dominance  in  a social  sense  - males 
appear  to  strive  for  dominance  more  tlian  do  females. 

- Compliance  with  authority  - females  apparently  accept  authority 
and  authority  figures  more  readily  than  do  males. 

- Persevering  I enduring,  unrelenting  behaviors  In  the  face  of  long 
hours,  hard  work,  difficult  problems  - slight  differences  have  been  recorded 
In  the  favor  of  young  males. 

- Tendency  to  act  methodically,  conservatively,  dependently,  con- 
ventionally, and  easy  going  - young  females  tend  to  demonstrate  these 
behaviors  to  a slightly  greater  degree  than  do  young  males. 


Psychological  Factors  in  a Military  Environment! 

The  female  soldier  Is  highly  motivated.  She  is  enthusiastic,  competitive, 
interested  in  performing  well,  and  willing  to  try  in  areas  traditionally 
reserved  for  men.  Women  come  into  the  Army  with  expectations  of  firm 
discipline,  hard  and  challenging  work,  and  equal  treatment  but  become 
dissatisfied  when  they  do  not  find  these. 

Experience  with  women  in  the  Army  indicates  that  at  leant  in  the  short 
term  there  are  aspects  of  female  soldier  behavior  that  differ  to  some  degree 
from  the  behavior  of  male  soldiers.  These  aspects  of  behavior  are: 
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Emotion.  Females  are  quicker  to  release  their  emotions  through  crying 
and  are  more  sensitive  to  personal  criticism  than  men.  This  is  probably 
the  most  significant  area  of  difference  between  male  and  female  soldiers. 

The  differences  are  a function  of  the  socialization  of  men  and  women, 
role  expectancies,  and  stereotyping. 

Homesickness.  This  emotional  state  Is  not  uncommon  In  men  but  women 
manifest  it  quicker  through  crying,  wanting  to  "get  out",  withdrawal, 
and  preoccupation  (lack  of  concentration). 

Stress.  Women  take  stress  reasonably  well;  but  under  very  demanding 
conditions,  especially  In  those  areas  where  they  have  never  learned 
to  cope  (such  as  Intense  physical  exerclse--runnlng,  marching,  calistenlcs) , 
they  will  release  their  emotions  through  crying,  exhaustion,  or  possibily 
some  sort  of  psychosomatic  illness. 

Attitudes  - The  effect  of  attitudes  of  both  women  and  men  as  a result 
of  sociological  and  psychological  conditioning  have  a major  Impact 
on  the  full  utilization  of  women  in  the  Army.  A recent  literature  review 
(O'Leary,  1974)  focused  on  attitudlnal  barriers  which  may  Interact  to 
inhibit  women  workers  from  engaging  in  the  kinds  of  achievement  directed 
toward  behavior  necessary  to  ensure  her  promotion  Into  managerial  positions 
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and  are  fully  applicable  to  the  Anny  environment.  Some  of  the  factors 
involved,  such  as  societal  sex  role  stereotypes  (e.g.,  women  belong  In 
the  home)  and  attitudes  toward  competency  In  women  (e.g.,  women  cannot 
do  men's  work),  are  external  to  woman  herself  but  may  create  barriers  to 
her  job-related  aspirations.  Internal  factors  Include  fear  of  failure, 
low  self-esteem  and  role  conflict  as  well  as  the  perceived  consequences 
and  incentives  for  engaging  In  achievement-related  behaviors. 

Primary  Groups  - Morris  Janowltz  in  Sociology  and  the  Military  Establishment 
points  out  the  emphasis  that  social  scientists  have  placed  on  the  role  of 
primary  groups  in  maintaining  organizational  effectiveness.  Primary 
groups  are  identified  as  small  social  groupings  In  which  social  behavior 
is  governed  by  intimate  face-to-face  relations.  In  The  American  Enlisted 
Man.  Moakos  states,  "If  the  individual  soldier  Is  realistically  to  improve 
hie  survival  chances,  he  must  necessarily  develop  and  take  part  In  primary 
group  relations"  and  "...  under  the  extreme  conditions  of  ground  warfare, 
an  individual's  survival  is  directly  related  to  the  support -moral,  physical, 
and  technical — he  can  expect  from  fellow  soldiers."  The  Impact  of  Introducing 
women  into  this  type  of  situation  is  virtually  unknown  and  has  not  been 
Investigated.  (See  Annex  A for  a partial  listing  of  pertinent  factors 
involved.)  Tlie  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  expressed  major  concern 
that  alliances  and  sexual  pairings  may  occur  and  that  these  may  be  detrimental 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission.  A general  theory  was  put  forth 
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that  effective  fighting  groups  have  historically  excluded  women  because 
sexual  pairing  within  a group  disrupts  group  loyalty  and  cohesion  and 
distracts  the  group  from  its  mission.  A.  further  opinion  expressed  was  that 
women  will  be  stressed  by  pregnancy  and  childbearing  and  will  not  be  able 
to  put  loyalty  to  their  work,  duties,  and  colleagues  before  loyalty  to  their 
families.  The  validity  of  the  above  expressed  theory  and  opinion  has  not 
been  tested. 

ART  Activities  - The  Army  Research  Institute  for  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences  began  to  focus  attention  on  research  relating  to  the  utilization 
of  women  concomitantly  with  the  expansion  program.  This  Interest  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Military  Careers  for  Women  Work  Unit  Area.  In 
addition  to  this  dedicated  effort,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  due  consid- 
eration being  accorded  to  women  soldiers  in  all  research  projects. 

Recently  completed  projects  have  primarily  addressed  attitudes  concerning 
women  in  various  Army  Jobs  and  the  degree  of  acceptance.  Project 
synopses  are  at  Appendix  C. 

The  program  for  FY  77  and  the  out-years  will  address  factors  affecting 
productivity  of  women  soldiers,  women  In  combat-related  roles,  effect  of 
the  male/female  mix  on  unit  performance,  women  in  leadership  positions. 
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changes  in  attitudes  of  first  terra  female  soldiers,  and  acquisition  of 
enlisted  women. 


V.  CONCLUSIONS 

A.  General 

With  regard  to  the  impact  of  physiological,  psychological  and  sociological 
factors,  there  are  more  unknowns  than  knowns  on  the  effect  of  women  in  units 
and  many  of  these  questions  must  be  answered  before  any  significant  changes 
are  made  to  current  policies  and  programs . 

B.  Physiological 

A clear  differential  exists  between  the  military  relevant  physical  capabilities 
(i.e.,  strength,  speed,  power,  endurance,  and  heat  and  cold  tolerance) 
of  males  and  females  strongly  in  the  favor  of  males.  This  differential 
must  be  a significant  factor  in  considerations  pertaining  to  the  utilization 
of  women. 

.\rmy  physical  fitness  training  for  women  is  not  as  effective  as  for  males. 

The  full  potential  of  women  has  not  been  clearly  established. 

There  are  nultipli  efforts  ongoing  at  TRADOC,  ARI,  ARIEM,  and  USMA  which 
will  provide  considerable  additional  data  on  women's  capabilities  and 
provide  guidance  on  adequate  training  programs. 
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C*  Pay chological/ Sociological 


Only  limited  Information  la  available  with  regard  to  psychological  and 
sociological  factors  Impacting  on  the  utilization  of  women. 


There  has  been  Increasing  Interest  In  this  subject  with  the  Introduction 
of  Increased  numbers  of  females  Into  the  force  structure. 


Human  resources  programs  have  been  effective  In  explaining  the  role  of 
women  In  the  Army  but  there  la  a need  for  continuing  emphasis. 


There  Is  a reculrement  for  observational  studies  on  primary  groups 
consisting  of  males  and  females  and  on  the  effects  of  combat  stress. 


VI . RECOMMENDATIONS 


Research  on  the  performance  capabilities  and  limitations  of  women 
soldiers  and  on  psychologlcal/soclologlcal  factors  receive  continued 
emphasis  and  be  expedited,  where  feasible. 
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ANNEX  A 


Factors  of  Combat  Stress 


1.  Threats  to  life  and  limb  and  health. 

2.  Physical  dlscomfort-from  lack  of  shelter,  excessive  heat  or  cold, 
excessive  moisture  or  dryness,  inadequacy  of  food  or  water  or  clothing, 
from  insects  and  disease;  from  filth;  from  Injuries  or  wounds;  from 
long-continued  fatigue  and  lack  of  sleep. 

3.  Deprivation  of  sexual  and  concomitant  social  satisfactions. 

4.  Isolation  from  accustomed  sources  of  affectlonal  assurance. 

5.  Loss  of  comrades,  and  sight  and  sound  of  wounded  and  dying  men. 

6.  Restriction  of  parsonal  movement— ranging  from  the  restrictions  of 
military  law  to  the  Immobility  of  the  soldier  pinned  doyn  under  enemy  fire. 

7.  Continual  uncertainty  and  lack  of  adequate  cognitive  orientation. 

8.  Conflicts  of  values 

a.  between  the  requirements  of  duty  and  the  indlvudal's  impulses  toward 
safety  and  comfort 

b.  between  military  duty  end  obligations  to  family  and  dependents  at 
home,  to  whose  well-being  the  soldier's  survival  is  Important 

c.  between  Informal  group  codas,  as  of  loyalty  to  comrades,  end  the 
formal  requirements  of  the  military  situation  which  may  sometimes  not 
permit  mutual  aid 

d.  between  previously  accepted  moral  codes  and  combat  Imperatives. 

9.  Being  treated  as  a means  rather  thut  an  end  In  oneself;  seemingly 
arbitrary  and  Impersonal  demands  of  coercive  authority;  sense  of  not 
counting  as  on  Individual. 

10.  ^ Lack  of  "privacy";  the  incessant  demands  and  petty  Irritations  of 
close  living  within  the  group. 

11.  Long  periods  of  enforced  boredom,  mingled  with  anxiety,  between  actions. 

12.  Lack  of  terminal  individual  goals;  poverty  and  uncertainly  of  individual 
rewards . 
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DAPE-MPE-CS 


iuBCT 

Women  in  the  Army  Study 


TO 


See  Ulecrlbuclon 


PMK 


DAPE-MPE 


DAT*  CMT  1 

MAT  Alexander/lb/50810 


1.  The  UCSPER  has  tasked  the  Military  Personnel  Management  Directorate  with 
responsibility  for  conducting  a six  month  In-house  study  of  women  In  the  Army. 

Hie  overall  purpose  of  this  study  la: 

"To  revalidate  the  program  for  the  expanded  utllixation  of  women  in 
the  Army  to  assure  that  it  provides  for  full  and  effective  employment 
and  la  consistent  with  the  current  and  future  needs  of  the  Army." 

2.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  task  a Study  Croup  has  been  organized  which  will 
operate  under  my  direct  guidance.  The  study  group  members  are: 

LTC  Eugene  Fox 

MAJ  Franklin  Alexander 

MAJ  Arthur  West 

MAJ  Thomas  Newell  (part-time  member) 

The  study  group  will  be  located  in  Room  2B748  (Phone:  70575/70576/79085). 

3.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  above  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  review 
current  and  planned  policy  on  utilization  of  women  In  the  Army  and  collect  and 
evaluate  additional  data  required  for  policy  formulation.  In  this  regard)  eleven 
distinct  areas  have  been  identified  for  revieW)  investigation)  or  survey.  It  is 
currently  envisioned  that  each  of  these  areas  will  conatltute  a eaparate  chapter— 
with  individual  objactives,  discussion)  conclusions  and  recommendations — in  the 
flnsl  study  rsport.  In  order  to  totally  sccomplish  the  objectives  of  the  study 
within  the  alloted  timS)  aganciae  outside  the  study  group  will  be  responsible 

for  the  completion  of  particular  portions  of  the  study.  The  study  group  will 
provide  necessary  guidance  and  aasistance  to  Insure  continuity  of  the  study 
in  those  areas  not  being  directly  handled  by  the  study  group,  A summary  of 
the  areas  of  Intarest,  with  outside  tasking  Indicated,  is  located  at  Xnclosure 
1,  Additional  specific  guidance  on  each  area  is  also  located  at  Inclosure  1. 

4.  At  Incloeure  2 Is  e milestone  chart  for  completion  of  the  study.  Agencies 
tasked  with  completion  of  various  portions  of  the  study  should  plan  their 
efforts  r.o  insure  completion  within  the  time  frames  established  in  Inclosure  2. 
Each  raeponslble  agency  is  requested  to  develop  a concept  paper  with  respect  to 
its  tasks ) to  Include  the  scope)  metho '.ology  and  mlleetoneSi  and  submit  this 

to  the  study  group  NLT  11  February  1976. 
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SUMMARV  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  ARMY 

TASK 

in  - Conduct  Attitude  Survey 

' 1(2  - Conduct  Survey  of  MAGOMS 

, 1(3  - Review  of  Physiological i Psycho- 

logical and  Sociological  Factors 

, #4  - Review  of  Foreign  Army  Utilization 

Policies 

^ 1(5  ~ ARI  Activities  Interface 

!'■ 

Kf)  - Review  Impact  of  Pregnancy/Sole 
Parent  Dependency  Policies 

I'  in  - Review  of  Women  Officer  Policies 

1'  and  Programs 

#8  - Review  BCT  and  Special  Training 

[.  I(<(  - Review  MOS  Training 

I I(IQ~  Review  WEEM  Modal 

I 1(11-  MOS  Review 

I 
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GROUP  TASKS 


TASK  //I  - Attitude  Survey 

RESPONSIBLE  AGLNCYt  Study  Group  with  DAPC  assistance 
STUDY  GROUP  POC!  MaJ  Alexander  (70575/6) 

TASK  - To  conduct  a survey  which  will  sample  the  attitudes  and  opinions 
concerning  the  utilization  of  women  in  the  Army  from  a broad  spectrum 
of  military  personnelt  both  active  and  retired. 

OBJECTIVES; 

1.  To  identify  male  and  female  attitudes  toward  the  utilization 
of  female  personnel  in  non-tradltional  MOS. 

2.  To  Identify  roadblocks  to  assignments  and  utilization  of  female 
personnel  that  may  exist  in  attitudes  of  Army  personnel. 

3.  To  Identify  adjustment  and  special  problems  of  women  in  the  Army. 
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TASK  n - MACOM  Study 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENCY  - Study  Group 

STUDY  GROUP  POC  - MaJ  Alexander  (70575/6) 

TASK  ■*  To  solicit  the  views,  Ideas  and  experience  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Major  Army  Commands  (MACOM)  and  their  subordinate  commanders  with  regard 
to  the  utilization  of  women  in  the  Army. 

OBJECTIVES  - 

1.  To  determine  If  a consensus  exists  among  the  senior  Army  leaders 
with  regard  to  the  utilization  of  women  in  the  Army. 

2.  To  Identify  potential  problems  which  may  be  encountered  with 
expanded  utilization  of  female  personnel  in  the  Army  based  on  the 
experience  of  senior  Army  commanders. 

3.  To  determine  the  attitude  of  Army  troop  leaders  with  regard  to 
the  expanded  utilization  of  female  personnel  In  the  Army. 
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TASK  #3  - Review  of  Physiological,  Psychological  and  Sociological  Factors 
RESPONSIBLE  AGENCY  - Study  Group  with  DAPE-MPO  assistance 
STUDY  GROUP  POC  - LTC  Fox  (70575/6) 

TASK  - To  collect  and  analyze  data  on  the  physiological,  psychological  and 
sociological  factors  which  may  affect  the  utilization  of  women  In  the  Army> 
OBJECTIVES  - 

1.  To  isolate  and  identify  those  physiological,  psychological  and 
sociological  factors  which  may  have  a significant  effect  on  the  utiliBatlon 
of  women  in  the  Army. 

2.  To  determine  the  Impact  of  these  factors  on  the  utilization  of  women 
in  special  environments. 
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Task  #A  - Review  of  utilization  policies 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENCY  - DAPE-DW 

STUDY  GROUP  POC  - MaJ  Newell  (72102) 

TASK  - To  collate  data  which : 

a.  Details  the  use  of  women  in  combat  roles. 

b.  Identifies  major  industrialized  nations  which  use  women  In  their 
armies  today  and  the  patterns  of  their  utilization. 

OBJECTIVE  > To  develop  a comprehensive  body  of  Knowledge  relating  to 
women's  use  In  combat  and  peacetime  situations  by  foreign  countries.  A 
complete  study  of  the  subject  may  provide  the  US  Army  with  additional 
guidelines  which  should  be  considered  in  developing  Its  policies  relating 
to  the  utilization  of  female  personnel. 


TASK  its  - ARI  Activities  Interface 


RESPONSIBLE  AGENCY  - DAPE-PB 
STUDY  GROUP  FOG  - LTC  Fox  (70575/6) 

TASK  ■*  To  conduct  a review  of  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI)  activities 
which  relate  to  the  utilization  of  women  In  the  Army. 

OBJECTIVE  *■  To  Insure  that  ARI  activities  related  to  the  utilization 
of  women  In  the  Army  ar<^  addressing  the  most  current  problems  and 
properly  interface  with  other  ongoing  study  efforts. 


TASK  //6  - Review  Impact  of  Pregnancy/ Sole  Parent  Dependency  Policies 
RESPONSIBLE  AGENCY  - DAPE-MPE  with  DAPE-PB  assistance 
STUDY  GROUP  POC  - Maj  Alexander  (70575/6) 

TASK  X To  collect  and  analyze  data  on  the  Impact  of  the  pregnancy /sole 
parent  dependency  policies  on  the  readiness,  deployability  and  field 
operations  of  units. 

OBJECTIVES  - 

1.  To  measure  the  extent  to  which  the  current  pragnancy/sole  parent 
dependency  policies  affect  readiness,  deployability  and  field  operations. 

2.  To  determine  the  effect  of  the  pregnancy /sole  parent  dependency 
policy  on  female  loss  rates  (DAPE-PB  asalstunce  required). 


TASK  in  - Review  of  Women  Officer  Policies  and  Programs 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENCY  - DAPE-MPO 

STUDY  GROUP  POC  - MaJ  West  (70575/6) 

TASK  - To  review  and  revalidate  women  officer  policies  and  programs  dealing 
with  requirements,  branching  and  training  to  insure  thst  legally  defensible, 
operational  criteria  are  used  in  the  decision  process  and  that  the  results 
are  viable  and  manageable  careers  for  women  in  consonance  with  the  needs 
of  the  Amy. 

OBJECTIVES  - 

1.  To  determine  operational  criteria  for  closing  or  opening  an  ASI 
or  positions  within  an  ASI. 

2.  To  datermlne  the  Impact  of  the  dual  specialty  system  on  the  number 
of  woman  officers  and  their  career  patterns. 

3.  To  revalidate  the  operational  criteria  used  In  the  WOSM  (Women 
Officer  Strength  Model)  logic  to  include  the  determination  of  the 
maximum  number  o£  female  officers  that  can  be  assigned  to  units  without 
degrading  mission  capability.  . 

4.  To  review  and  revalidate  the  training  of  women  officers  th  the 
goal  of  full  and  effective  employment  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
Army. 

SUGGESTED  AREAS  OF  EXAMINATION  - 

1.  The  relationship  between  the  number  of  woman  officers  and 
enlisted  women  Chat  could  be  assigned  to  a unit. 

2.  Determine  if  there  is  a difference  in  utilization  ratios  for 
men  and  women  with  similar  ASI  pairings. 

3.  Examine  the  ratio  between  positions  in  MTOE's  and  TDA*s  for 
women  officers. 
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TASK  #8  - Review  BCT  and  Special  Training 
RESPONSIBLE  AGENCY  - DAPE-MPT 


I 


STUDY  GROUP  POC  - LTC  Fox  (70575/6) 

TASK  - To  review  BCT  and  Special  Training  programs  to  validate  policies 
with  regard  to  women. 

OBJECTIVES  - 

1.  To  review  BCT  program  to  determine  if  BCT  and  BT  can  be  Integrated. 

2.  To  review  Special  Training  programs  (Ranger,  Mountain  Cold  Weather, 
Jungle  Warfare,  and  Airborne)  to  insure  validity  of  female  attendance  policies. 


TASK  #9  - Review  MOS  Training 
RESPONSIBLE  AGENCY  - DAPE-MPT 


STUDY  GROUP  POC  - LTC  Fox  ;70575/6) 

TASK  - To  evaluate  MOS  training  to  determine  if  a requirement  existe  to 
establish  physical  and  operational  standards  and  to  develop  measurement 
methods . 

OBJECTIVES  -• 

1.  To  review  MOS  training  to  determine  if: 

a.  Personnel  are  being  attrited  for  physical  (physiological/ 
strength/stamlna)  causes. 

b.  To  ascertain  if  training  presented  has  a high  degree  of 
correlation  with  operational  requirements. 

2.  To  survey  the  MACOMs  to  determine  their  assessment  of  the 
adequency  of  MOS  training  and  to  identify  critical  operational  requirements 
for  inclusion  in  the  training  program. 

3.  To  sstalblsh  standards,  as  required. 

/' > To  coordinate  with  TSG  on  measurement  methods,  where  physical 
standards  are  Involved. 


TASK  iflO  - Review  of  Women's  Enlisted  Expansion  Model  (WEEM) 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENCY  - DAPC 

STUDY  CROUP  POC  - Maj  West  (70S7S/6) 

TASK  - To  review  and  revalidate  the  WEEM  logic  to  insure  that  It  uses 

I 

legally  defensible,  operational  criteria  and  provides  for  a time-phased, 
viable,  and  manageable  career  for  women. 

OBJECTIVES  - 

1.  To  revalidate  the  operational  criteria  used  In  the  WEEM  logic. 

2.  To  examine  the  validity  of  the  management  factors  and  by  unit 
MOS  callings  that  are  currently  In  use. 

3.  To  determine  the  time-phasing  of  the  maximum  number  of  enlisted 
woman  produced  by  WEEM. 

SUGGESTED  AREAS  FOR  EXAMINATION  - 

• I 

1.  Grade  mismatch  within  MOS's. 

2.  Combination  of  MOS's  into  CMF'e. 

3.  Maximum  allowable  change  in  CONUS  tour  lengths  that  should 
result  from  womsn  in  the  MOS . 

4.  Relationship  between  MOS  management  factors  and  MOS  ceilings 
within  units. 

5.  Tima  phasing  of  maximum  female  content  to  agree  more  equitably 
with  promotion  policies. 
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TASK  y/11.  - Review  of  MOS'a. 


RESPONSIBLE  AGENCY  - DAPC 

STUDY  GROUP  POC  - Maj  Weat  (70575/6) 

* 

TASK  - To  review  and  revalidate  MDS's  open  and  cloaed  to  women  to 
Inaure  that  legally  supportable  operational  criteria  are  used  in 
the  decision  process  and  that  the  results  are  viable  and  manageable 
Job  positions  for  women  in  consonance  with  the  needs  of  the  Army. 
OBJECTIVES  - 

1.  To  determine  operational  criteria  for  opening  or  closing  MOS 
or  positions  within  an  MOS. 

2,  To  determine  operational  criteria  for  the  minimum  number  of 
potential  Job  positions  required  to  make  the  MOS  a viable  and  manageable 
career  for  women. 

SUGGESTED  AREAS  TOR  EXAMINATION  - 

1.  MOS's  27D  thru  27Z  ->  currently  closed  for  reasons  of  comibat 
although  there  are  not  authorizations  in  Category  I units. 

2.  MOS  31G  - should  it  be  considered  a combat  MOS? 

3.  MOS's  where  the  non-Category  I authorizations  are  predominantly 
instructors  and/or  are  in  the  senior  grades. 
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STUDY  MILESTONES 


19  January  1976  - Study  Group  forutd. 

29  January  1976  - Talking  Isauad  to  outslda  aganelaii 
11  Fabruary  1976-  Coneapt  papara  dua  to  Study  Group. 

As  Conplatad  - IPR  for  Individual  tatka. 

27  Fabruary  1976-  1st  monthly  atatua  raport. 

31  March  1976  - 2nd  monthly  atatua  raport. 

30  April  1976  - 3rd  monthly  atatua  raport. 

31  May  1976  - IPR 'a  complatad  and  input  aubmittad  to  Study  Group. 

1 Juna  1976  - Inltlata  final  compilation  and  atafflng  of  raport. 

15  July  1976  - Submit  final  raport. 
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APPENDIX  B 


ARMY  POLICIES* 


ARMY  REGULATIONS 


TITLE 


SUBJECT (S)  COVERED 


ORGANIZATIONS  & FUNCTIONS 


Branches  of  the  Amy 


WAC  Officer  Branch 


MEDICAL  SERVICES 


Medlcalt  Dencal  and  Veterinary 
Care 


Maternity  Care 


0-121 


'0-501 


Uniformed  Services  Health  Benefit 
Program 

Standards  of  Medical  Fitness 


CHAMPUS  Eligibility  and  Benefits 


Weight  Chart 


ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  ARMY  RESERVE 


35-90  Service  Obligations • Methods  of 
Fullflllment)  and  Enforcement 
Procedures 


Excuse  from  training  assemblies 
for  pregnancy 


ARMY  RESERVE 


140-2 


140-111 


Training  Programs  for  Woman's 
Amy  Corps  Enlisted  Members 

Enlistment  and  Reenlistment 


Reserve  assignment  limitations 
for  women 

Elglblllty  for  Enlistment/ 
Reenlistment  in  the  Reserve 


RESERVE  OFFICER'S  TRAINING  CORPS 


'.45-1  Senior  ROTC  Program — Organization 

Administration  and  Training 


Eligibility  and  participation 
requirements. 


MILITARY  POLICE 


190-4 


i.90-38 


Uniform  Treatment  of  Military 
Prisoners 

Detention  Cell  Standards 


Confinement 


Restriction  on  female  detention 


' For  expediency)  Army  policies  are  often  announced,  or  altered,  by  electronic 
message.  Due  to  the  temporary  nature  of  such  messages,  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  include  them  therein. 
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NUMBER 

TITLE 

SUBJECT (S)  COVERED 

INSTALLATIONS 

• V 

210-16 

Bachelor  Quarters — Officer, 
Enlisted,  and  Civilian  Employees 

Assignment  of  quarters— enlisted 
women 

210-18 

Bachelor  Housing 

Diversion 

210-50 

Family  Housing  Management 

Assignment  of  housing  to 
wife  member  in  the  Service 

MILITARY  PUBLICATIONS 

310-49 

The  Army  Authorization  Documents 
System  (TAADS) 

Identification  of  Female  Positions 
on  TDA/TOE 

TRAINING 

350-1 

Army  Training 

Weapons  training  for  women 

350-4 

Qualification  and  Familiarization 
With  Weapons  and  Weapons  Systems 

Exemptions  from  weapons  training 

SCHOOLS 

351-5 

Army  Officer  Candidate  Schools 

Elgiblllty  requirements 

FACILITIES  ENGINEERING 

420-70  Building  and  Structures  Cubical  dividers,  bathtubs 


MANPOWER  AND  EQUIPMENT  CONTROL 

570-4  Manpower  Management  Utilization  of  women 

PERSONNEL— GENERAL 


600-3 

Women's  Army  Corps— General 
Provisions 

WAC  Administration 

600-9 

Army  Physical  Fitness  Program 

Physical  Training  for  WAC 

600-200 

Enlisted  Personnel  Management 
System 

Assignment  and  Utilization 

600-240 

Marriage  In  Overseas  Commands 

US  Citizens 

B-2 

NUMBER 


TITLE 


SUBJECT(S)  COVERED 


PERSONNEL  PROCUREMENT 

601-100  Appointment  of  Commlsaloned  and  Appllcatlont  selection  and 
Warrant  Officers  In  the  Regular  appointment  In  Regular  Army 
Army 


601-210  Regular  Army  Enlistment  Program  Eligibility  and  procedures  for 

enlistment 

601-280  Army  Reenlistment  Program  Eligibility  and  procedures  for 

reenllstment 


PERSOi'INEL  SELECTION  AND  CLASSIFICATION 


611-101  Manual  of  Commissioned  Officer  . Iflcer  Classification  Restrictions  ' 

Military  Occupational  Specialties 

611-112  Manual  of  Warrant  Officer  Military  Appointment  and  Classification 
Occupational  Specialties 

611-201  Enlisted  Career  Management  Fields  Restricted  MOS  for  enlisted  WAC  i 

and  Military  Occupational 
Specialties 

PERSONNEL  PROCESSING 


612-2  Preparing  Individual  Replacements  Qualifications 

for  Overseas  Movement  (POR) 

ASSIGNMENTS,  DETAILS,  AND  TRANSFERS 

614-30  Oversea  Service  Volunteering,  Oversees  Tour 

Lengths,  Assignment  Restrictions 

614-100  Officers  Branch  transfer  restrictions 


614-101  Officer  and  Warrant  Officer  Accompanying  or  joining  spouse 

Reassignment  Policy 

614-200  Enlisted  Personnel  Selection,  Accompanying  or  Joining  spouse 

Training,  and  Assignment  System 
Grade  E-1  through  E-9 
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NUMBER 


TIl^E 


SUBJECT (S)  COVERED 


EDUCATION 


621-5 

General  Education  Development 

Degree  Completion 

PERSONNEL  ABSENCES 

630-5 

Leave,  Passes,  Administrative 

Leave  during  prenatal  and 

Absence,  and  Public  Holidays 

postpartum  care 

STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT  AND  FITNESS 

632-1 

Weight  Control 

Standards  for  enlistment  and 
reenllstment 

PERSONNEL  SEPARATIONS 

635-100 

Officer  Personnel 

Release  because  of  pregnancy 

635-120 

Officer  Resignations  and  Dis- 
charges 

Resignation  due  to  pregnancy 

635-200 

Enlisted  Personnel 

Marriages,  Parenthood,  Pregnancy, 
Unfitness,  Homosexua] ity 

UNIFORM 

AND  INSIGNIA 

670-30 

Female  Personnel 

Uniform,  Hair,  Jewelry' 

LOGISTICS 

700-84 

Issue  and  Sale  of  Personal 
Clothing 

Clothing,  Bag,  Uniform  Allowances 

DA  CIRCULARS 

WELFARE: 

, RECREATION  AND  MORALE 

28-95 

Women's  Sports  Program 

FIELD  MANUALS 

21-20 

Physical  Readiness  Training 

35-20 

Physical  Fitness  Training  for  Women 

ARMY  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

21-121  Basic  Training  Program  for 
Female  Military  Personnel 
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RESEARCH  PROJECTS 


A PRELIMINARY  VERSION  OF  A SCALE  TO  MEASURE  SEX-ROLE  ATTITUDES  IN. THE  ARMY 
John  C.  Woe If el  and  Joel  M.  Saveli 

US  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

Barry  E.  Collins  and  Peter  M.  Ben tier 
Contemporary  Research,  Inc. 

This  report  deacrlbes  preliminary  work  toward  the  construction  of  a 
short  and  a long  form  of  a scale  measuring  sex-role  attitudes  In  the  Amy, 
with  as  many  different  attitude  dimensions  as  possible  being  identified. 
Each  form  appears  to  meet  basic  criteria  for  reliability  and  validity. 
Certain  changes  in  item  wording  are  indicated,  however,  and  research  Is 
In  progress  to  detemine  the  reliability  and  validity  of  a slightly 
modified  version  of  the  short  form. 


ATTITUDES  CONCERNING  JOB  APPROPRIATENESS  FOR  WOMEN  IN  THE  ARMY  (ARI 
RESEARCH  MEMORANDUM  75-3} 

Joel  M.  Saveli  and  John  C.  Woelfel 

US  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

Barry  E.  Collins  and  Peter  M.  Bentler 
Contemporary  Research,  Inc. 

Memorandum  Is  based  on  data  collected  In  a survey  of  Army  personnel  at 
three  widely  dispersed  poets.  The  data  were  collected  as  part  of  a larger 
effort  to  construct  a research  instrument  that  would  elicit  attitudes 
concerning  the  utilization  of  women  in  the  Army.  The  questionnaire 
included  a set  of  items  that  asked  about  job  appropriateness.  Each  respon- 
dent was  presented  with  a list  of  24  jobs  and  was  asked  to  Indicate,  for 
each  job,  whether  he /she  did  or  did  not  think  It  was  appropriate  for  women. 

Five  general  conclusions  emerged  from  the  data.  First,  most  of  the 
jobs  examined  in  the  research  were  considered  appropriate  for  women  by  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  who  took  part  in  the  research.  Second,  propor- 
tionately more  women  than  men  believed  that  women  wore  able  to  handle  a wide 
varloty  of  non-tradltional  jobs  and  take  on  active  role  In  today's  Army. 
Third,  proportionately  more  officers  than  enlisted  endorsed  the  expansion 
of  women's  role.  Fourth,  of  the  several  groups  studied,  female  officers — 
more  than  any  of  the  others — believed  in  a general  and  pervasive  expansion 
of  the  role  of  women  in  the  military.  And  fifth,  women  are  likely  to  be 
available  as  candidates  for  a wide  riutge  of  noncombat  occupations,  and 
male  resistance  to  having  women  In  these  positions  is  likely  to  be  minimal. 
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ATTRIBUTION  OF  GENDER-ROLE  EGALITARIANISM  TO  SELF  AND  TO  OTHERS:  SOME 

EVIDENCE  REGARDING  WO  KINDS  OF  DISCREPANCY 

Joel  M.  Saveli  and  John  C.  Woelfel 

US  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

Data  from  a 1974  sample  survey  of  800  soldiers  are  consistent  with 
the  hypotheses  that  (a)  Individuals  are  more  likely  to  attribute  gender- 
role  egalitarianism  to  themselves  than  they  are  to  others  and  (b)  women 
are  less  likely  to  attribute  gender-role  egalitarianism  to  men  than  men 
themselves  are. 

Overallt  78X  of  the  respondents  attributed  the  egalitarian  position 
to  themselves;  but  only  64X  attributed  this  position  to  their  friends 
and  only  45X  attributed  It  to  the  majority  of  soldiers  of  their  sax. 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  CITIZENSHIP  AND  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WOMEN  IN  COMBAT 

David  R.  Segal.  Nora  Scott  Klnzer  and  John  C.  Woelfel 

US  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

Data  from  a 1973  Detroit  Area  Study  survey  Indicate  that  nearly 
75%  of  the  respondents  are  opposed  to  women  In  combat.  In  contrast! 
two  Army  surveys  show  that  50  to  60%  of  respondents  are  opposed  to 
women  In  combat • women  as  commanders  in  a combat  unit  or  women  as  rifle- 
carrying Infantry-persons. 


MALE  AND  FEMALE  SOLDIER’S  BELIEFS  ABOUT  THE  "APPROPRIATENESS"  OF  VARIOUS 
JOBS  FOR  WOMEN  IN  THE  ARMY* 

Joel  M.  Saveli  and  John  C.  Woelfel 

US  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

Barry  E.  Collins  and  Peter  M.  Bentler 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

The  Army  Is  using  more  women  In  more  different  kinds  of  Jobs  than  It 
has  at-any  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  January  1974,  721  soldiers 
selected  from  three  stateside  Installations  were  asked  whether  they  thought 
each  of  24  Jobs  (some  traditional,  some  nontradltlonal)  were  appropriate  for 
women.  Results  were  as  follows:  (1)  With  one  exception  ("rlfle-carrylng 

Infantry  foot  soldier")  all  the  Jobs  listed  were  Judged  appropriate  for 
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women  by  the  'oajority  of  respondents  of  both  sexes.  (2)  Jobs  were  judged 
appropriate  more  often  by  the  officers  than  by  the  enlisted  (a  difference 
accounted  for  by  average  difference  in  educational  attainment)  and  (3) 
(with  certain  exceptions)  mote  often  by  the  women  than  by  the  men  (a 
difference  that  was  greater  among  those  who  had  been  to  college  than  among 
chose  who  had  not).  (4)  There  was  no  relationship  be.cween  Judgment  of 
Job  appropriateness  and  stated  intention  to  leave  or  stay  In  the  Army. 

* This  lb  an  expanded  version  of  ARI  Research  Memorandum  75-3. 


HISTORICAL  AND  CROSS-CULTURAL  PERSPECTIVES  ON  WOMEN  IN  COMBAT 

Nora  Scott  Klnzer 

US  Army  Research  Institute 

Even  though  there  are  sporadic  references  or  Journalistic  accounts 
of  women  as  partisans,  guerillas  or  members  of  armed  forces,  there  exists 
no  readily  available  compilation  of  women's  role  as  combatants.  Since  women's 
groups  outside  the  Army  and  some  women  within  the  armed  forces  are  advocating 
that  woman  be  assigned  to  combat  arms  units  and  combat  arms  MOSs,  this  Issue 
is  of  current  Import . 

This  paper  discusses  the  current  ferment  within  the  United  States  Army 
regarding  the  feasibility  of  using  women  In  combat  arms  units;  analyzes 
the  history  of  the  United  States  Army  Nufse  Corps  to  illustrate  how  women 
react  uitder  combat  stress  situations  and  presents  a broad  overview  of  women's 
role  as  combatants  In  Russia,  France,  Yugoslavia,  Israel  and  other  areas. 

This  review  shows  tint  women  are  primarily  used  In  the  roles  of 
guerllla/partisati  or  terrorist.  The  paucity  of  data  reveal  a need  for 
further  research  In  thlt  area. 


INTERACTIMO  ’-/ITO  WOMEN:  INTERPERSONNAL  CONTACT  AND  ACCEPTANCE  OF  WOMEN 

IN  THE  US  ARMY 

David  R.  Segal  and  John  C.  Woelfel 

US  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

Data  was  drawn  from  survey  of  721  military  members.  There  was  a 
higher  percentage  of  women  tested  than  that  which  represents  the  sample 
population  as  a whole.  The  respondents  were  asked  a series  of  questions 
to  measure  their  associations  with  women  and  experience  with  women  who 
worked. 
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Female  soldiers  are  more  likely  than  male  soldiers  to  have  worked  with 
other  women t to  have  had  experience  with  female  supervisors,  and  to  have 
more  female  friends.  All  three  of  these  variables  have  weak  but  statisti- 
cally significant  relationships  to  heldlng  contemporary  views  regarding 
woman's  roles  among  male  soldiers.  Only  the  number  of  female  friends  was 
associated  with  contemporary  sex-role  views  among  female  soldiers. 

Of  these  three  kinds  of  contact  with  women,  among  male  soldiers  only 
the  experience  with  female  supervisors  was  related  to  perceiving  combat 
infantry  roles  as  appropriate  for  women,  and  only  the  number  of  female 
friends  was  related  to  perceiving  the  company  commander's  role  as 
appropriate  for  women.  Apparently,  while  association  with  women  does 
Influence  men's  general  sex-role  attitudes,  its  impact  is  weaker  on 
attitudes  about  the  appropriateness  of  specific  traditionally  masculine 
Jobs. 

Female  soldiers  with  working  mothers  considered  the  Jobs  of  infantry 
soldier  and  company  commander  more  appropriate  for  women  than  did  those 
whose  mothers  did  not  work. 


ROTC  CADETS!  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  WOMEN  IN  THE  ARMY 
E.  Sue  Mohr 

US  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 

In  1975,  as  part  of  a larger  research  effort,  this  7-item  questionnaire 
<a  7-item  questionaire  that  is  a short  form  of  an  18-ltem  questionnaire 
developed  by  ARI  in  1974)  was  adminsltered  to  male  and  female  ROTC  cadets 
attending  Advanced  Summer  Camp.  Out  of  a total  of  865  usable  questionnaires, 
783  were  from  males  and  82  from  females.  The  responses  in  genera]  indicated 
that  women  are  less  traditional  than  males.  Few  differences  emerged  between 
white  and  black  attitudes.  When  differences  did  surface,  blacks  appeared 
to  be  less  traditional  in  their  views.  "Significantly  more  men  than  women 
felt  that  female  commanders  would  not  get  respect  from  men  in  their  units 
and  that  they  would  not  make  as  good  front  line  soldiers  as  males." 


SOLDIERS'  ATTRIBUTION  OF  CONTEMPORARY  VS  TRADITIONAL  SEX-ROLE  ATTITUDES 

TO  THEMSELVES  AND  TO  OTHERS  (ARI  RESEARCH  MEMORANDUM  75-7) 

* / . 

V 

Joel  M.  Saveli  ' , ' 

US  Army  Research  I^istltute  for  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
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^ ‘ Barry  Collins 

Contemporary  Research,  Inc. 

Memorandum  Is  based  on  data  collected  In  a survey  of  Army  personnel  at 
^ " three  widely  dispersed  posts.  The  data  were  collected  as  part  of  a larger 

effort  to  construct  a research  Instrument  that  would  elicit  attitudes  con- 
cerning the  utilization  of  women  In  the  Army.  In  general.lt  was  determined 
. that  women  tend  to  be  more  contemporary  In  their  position^, while  male  are 

more  traditional  In  their  approach.  There  Is  some  evidence . that  Army  per- 
sonnel may  be  expected  to  become  more  contemporary  In  their  views  of 
utilizing  women  In  the  Army  In  the  future. 
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GLOSSARY 


TDA  Unit.  A military  unit  requlrad  to  perform  a specific  mission  (nonconibat) 
for  which  there  Is  no  appropriate  table  of  organization  and  equip- 
ment. 

TOE  Unit.  A military  unit  organized  under  a table  of  organization  and 

equipment  which  prescribes  the  normal  mission,  organizational 
structure  and  personnel  and  equipment  requirements. 

TOE  units  are  divided  Into  three  categories  as  follows: 

Category  I Unit.  A unit,  organized  under  table  of  organization  and 
equipment,  whose  primary  mission  Includes  engaging  and  Inflicting 
casualties  and/or  equipment  damage  on  the  enemy  by  use  of  Its  organic 
weapons.  Category  I status  la  extended  to  its  corresponding  head- 
quarters and  service  companies  whose  mission  la  supporting  and 
providing  assistance  thereto,  and  to  those  command  and  control 
headquarters  habitually  operating  in  the  forward  portion  of  the 
active  combat  area  (forward  of  the  brigade  rear  boundary) . Category 
I units  normally  operate  In  the  forward  portion  of  the  active  conibat 
area,  but  may,  because  of  the  range  of  their  primary  weapons  and 
positioning  requirements,  operate  In  the  division  and  corps  rear 
areas . 

Cateogry  II  Unit.  A unit,  organized  under  table  of  organization  and 
equipment,  whose  mission  Is  primarily  that  of  providing  command 
and  control,  cotnbat  support,  or  combat  service  support  and  assis- 
tance to  Category  I units.  It  operates  in  the  combat  zone,  normally 
between  the  brigade  and  corps  rear  boundaries. 

Category  III  Unit.  A unit,  organized  under  table  of  organization  and 
equipment,  whose  mission  is  primarily  service  and  assistance  of  the 
communications  zone.  The  unit  functions  habitually  in  the  com- 
munications zone  or  along  the  lines  of  communications  leading  thereto. 
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TDA  Unit.  A military  unit  required  to  perform  a specific  mission  (noncombat) 
for  which  there  is  no  appropriate  table  of  organization  and  equip- 
ment. 

TOE  Unit.  A military  unit  organized  under  a table  of  organization  and 

equipment  which  prescribes  the  normal  mission,  organizational 
structure  and  personnel  and  equipment  requirements . 

TOE  units  are  divided  into  three  categories  as  follows: 

Category  I Unit.  A unit,  organized  under  table  of  organization  and 
equipment,  whose  primary  mission  includes  engaging  and  inflicting 
casualties  and/or  equipment  damage  on  the  enemy  by  use  of  its  organic 
weapons.  Category  I status  is  extended  to  its  corresponding  head- 
quarters and  service  companies  whose  mission  is  supporting  and 
providing  assistance  thereto,  and  to  those  command  and  ccntroi 
headquarters  habitually  operating  in  the  forward  portion  of  the 
active  combat  area  (forward  of  the  brigade  rear  boundary) . Category 
I units  normally  operate  in  the  forward  portion  of  the  active  combat 
area,  but  may,  because  of  the  range  of  their  primary  weapons  and 
positioning  requirements,  operate  in  the  division  and  corps  rear 
areas. 

Cateogry  II  Unit.  A unit,  organized  under  table  of  organization  and 
equipment,  whose  mission  is  primarily  that  of  providing  command 
and  control,  combat  support,  or  combat  service  support  and  assis- 
tance to  Category  I units.  It  operates  in  the  combat  zone,  normally 
between  the  brigade  and  corps  rear  boundaries. 

Category  III  Unit.  A unit,  organized  under  table  of  organization  and 
equipment,  whose  mission  is  primarily  service  and  assistance  of  the 
communications  zone.  The  unit  functions  habitually  in  the  com- 
munications zone  or  along  the  lines  of  communications  leading  thereto. 
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